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INTRODUCTION. 



The Author's remdence in various homes of the 
Soathem States, has afforded her opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with traits of character, and 
domestic manners, not ofl;en exhibited to the passing 
tourist In narrating her personal experience, she 
wishes her book to be regarded as a contribution, not 
to the Political, but to the Social history of the Be- 
▼olution* At the same time it is impossible not to 
be something of a politician in America, where the 
business of so many public speeches, committees, and 
oonyentions, is brought home to every household and 
family; which has been particularly the case at a 
time, when even a stranger could not remain an 
uninterested listener. 

While recording what she herself saw and heard, 
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the author has introduced, as throwing light on the 
war, extracts from the public papers of the South, few 
of which reached this country after the commence- 
ment of the blockade. The difficulty of transmitting 
private letters was also great, as will appear in the 
course of the narrative. 

In describing the condition of the slaves, the 
author may sometimes incur the imputation of up- 
holding what is repulsive to the English heart. She 
has striven to give an impartial axjcount of "the 
domestic institutipn ;" but in thq face of false accu- 
sations and misrepresentations, a sense of justice may * 
have forced her unwittingly to assume a defensive 
position, as is the case with many slaveholders them- 
selves of the present day. 

Those writers, who, during the last few years, have 
flooded the book mart with sensation tales of slavery, 
have injured the cause which they, no doubt, sin- 
cerely thought to serve. Horrible scenes have unde- 
niably occurred in the Slave States, as in other coun- 
tries; but let any upright reader judge, whether it 
would be a fair representation of English society, to 
collect from a year's, or even a week's newspapers, 
the terrible list of crimes and sufferings, and con- 
centrating them in one volume, to send it forth to 
the world, saying, " Such is England." 
This second American Eevolution is producing 
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remarkable changes throaghout the. civilized world, 
that are not of a political nature only. It will be a^ 
era in agricultural, scientific, civil, and social histories. 
We dare not venture to conjecture whether it will 
result in the extinction of slavery or not ; but in all 
sincerity the author ventures to assert that the most 
calamitous and unmerciful infliction that could befall 
both metster and servant, would be the stidden eman- 
cipation of the slaves of the Southern States. 

Should the following pages ever meet the eyes of 
those friends whose names have been introduced in 
the narrative, the Author entreats their forgiveness 
for thus dragging them before the public without 
premeditation, and without the permission which it 
has been impossible to obtain. 

S. L. J. 

December, 1862. 



TABLE OF ABBEEVIATIONS. 



In alluding to the States of America, it is common to use abbre- 
viations ; the entire name being seldom written, particularly in 
home descriptions. 

The first and last letters represent the majority of the States ; 
others as in the following table : — 

Maine ------ Me. 

New Hampshire - - - - N. H. 

Vermont - - - . - - Ver. or Vt. 

Massachusetts - - - - Ms. or Mass. 

Hhode Island - - - - K. I. 

CJonnecticut ----- Conn, or Ct. 

New York ----- N. Y. 

New Jersey - - - - - N. J, 

Pennsylvania - - - - Pa, or Penn. 

Delaware ----- De, or Del. 

Maryland ----- Md. 

District of Columbia - - - D. C. 

Virginia ----- Va. 

North Carolina - - - - N. C. 

South Carolina - - - - S. C. 

Georgia- ----- Qa, 

Florida ------ Fla. 

Alabama ----- Ala. 

Mississippi ----- ML 

Louisiana ----- La. 
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Texas ------ Ts. or Tex. 

Arkansas - - - - - As. or Aks. 

Tennessee ----- Tenn. or Tee. 

Kentucky ----- Ky. 

Ohio ------ 0. 

Michigan ----- Mn. 

Indiana ----- Ind. or la. 

Illinois ------ HI. 

Missouri ----- Mo. 

Iowa - - - - - . - la. 

Wisconsin ----- Wis. 

California ----- Cal. or Ca. 

Minnesota ----- Min> or Ma. 

Oregon ------ On. 

Washington Territory - - - W. Ter. 

Utah ------ Uh. 

New Mexico - - - - New M. 

Nebraska ----- Na. 

Kansas ------ Ks. 

Indian Territory - - - - Ind. Ter, 



A List of some of the Places which hear the sarne name in 
different States; and that have become notable during the 
present Revolution. 

8 Springfields, viz., Mo., Ky., and Tenn. (where battles have 
been fought) ; an important town in Mass., the capital of 
111., a town in 0., and a small town in La. There is also a 
village of this name a few miles from Alexandria, near the 
Manassas Haiboad, where skirmishes have occurred. 

7 Lexingtons, viz.. Mo., Ky., and Tenn. (where battles have 
been fought) ; also W. Va., the seat of the Military College ; 
Ind. N. C, and Mass. 

2 Wilmingtons, viz., an important seaport in N. C, and the 
capital of Delaware. 

5 of Columbus, viz.. Mo. and Ky. (the localities of battles) ; 
an important place in Gra., on the river Chattahoochie, the 
capital of 0., and in Mi. 
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2 Glevelands, in Tenn., and a city in 0., on Lake Erie. 
7 Columbias, viz., Ark., Tenn., Mi., Mo., the capital of S. C, 

Ky., and La., &c. 

3 Charlestons in S. C, also a small town in W. Ya., and 
one in N. Ya., where John Brown was tried, the latter being 
usually spelt Charlestown. 

4 Warrentons, Ya., N. C, and near Pensacola, Fla., the latter 
sometimes called Warrenton ; andWarrenton in Mississippi, 
near the river, below Yicksburg. 

Fairfax, or Culpepper Court House, and a county and Court 
House on the Alexandria and Warrenton turnpike road. 

There is a Port Royal on the Rappahannock river. Fort Royal 
in S. Carolina, and a Front Royal on the Manassas Gap 
railroad, near the Blue Ridge, in Ya, 



The above are only some of the places that have the same 
name. There are certain popular names, such as Washington, 
Coltmibia, Columbus, Madison, Jefferson, Clay, Marion, La£Eiyette, 
Warren, Putnam, Monroe, &c., to be met with either in names 
of counties or towns, and sometimes both, in every State. 

Aquia or Acquia Creek, spelled both ways* 
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CHAPTER I. 



John Brown's Abolition Raid. — Perplexing Politics. — The 
" Sunny South." — ^Why I went to Virginia. — Arrangements 
completed. 

A PROFESSIONAL engagement first tempted me to 
visit Virginia. It was shortly after the insurrection 
at Harper's Ferry, which happened in the autumn of 
1859, and the United States' pubKc had not quieted 
down from the excitement of events that had termi- 
nated so far wide of the intended result ; namely, in 
the arrest and execution of the leaders by the State 
authorities, instead of the anticipated negro revolt, 
and emancipation of slaves in Virginia. 

Finding myself entirely ignorant of the particulars 
of those events that had transpired in the very State 
I was about to visit, I then first began to inquire into 
the circumstances, which aroused the Southern mind 
to the necessity of guarding against a similar attempt 
to destroy their homes and institutions, and hastened 

VOL, I. B 
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to a crisis the great secession movement. These 
events shall be here recapitulated to the best of my 
ability. 

When Kansas applied for admission into the 
Union in 1854 or 1855, great excitement prevailed 
^ between the two leading parties of " Black Eepub- 
licans" and ^''Democrats f and many monster meet- 
ings were held to agitate the question of its being ad- 
mitted as a free, or slave State, or as neutral ground. 
During its previous settlement as a Territory, it had 
been the rival country of Northern and Southern 
emigrants. Squatter sovereignty had assisted in 
drawing to its tempting soil a heterogeneous popu- 
lation. The Northerners had displayed their enter- 
prise in establishing factories, mills, workshops, and 
in erecting cities ; while they had grown rich by the 
labour of their own hands : and the Southerners had 
carried thither their negro labourers, and increased 
their wealth by the cultivation of the land. During 
the whole of Buchanan's presidency, poor Kansas, 
pining to become a State and to enjoy the advan- 
tages accruing therefrom, was torn by conflicting 
parties. The South, being in power, would have 
voted her a slave State ; but the strong opposition of 
the Northern population which predominated on her 
soil rendered that impracticable, and thus several 
years passed away while the Territory was distracted 
by iU-chosen, unpopular governors, riots, insurrec- 
tions, and border ruffianism. 

Among the victims of this last-named evil was one 
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John Brown, sometimes called " Ossawatomie," an 
Indian name said to have been applied to him from 
the small river near which he had settled on emi- 
grating from the East. He was an infatuated aboli- 
tionist, pronounced a good but mistaken man by his 
friends, though even the palliation of " fanaticism " 
was denied him by his enemies. Brown's bold stand- 
ing in the cause of freedom, and violent party-feeling 
brought him into frequent broils among the daring 
spirits of the Far West. The " border ruflSans " made 
continual rdds upon his land, and the Democrats 
visited upon him such rigorous penalties for his un- 
welcome zeal in the cause of abolitionism, that, after 
many endurances, he was compelled to leave that semi- 
slavery, and would-be-free, soil, and^tum his face once 
more to his native East. He then repaired to the 
mountainous districts of Virginia, in the vicinity of 
Harper's Ferry, and, actuated we will hope by benevo- 
lent, though mistaken intentions, but, as his enemies 
declare, by motives of revenge chiefly, he contem- 
plated the grand scheme of abolitionizing Virgmia : 
which involved him in the unlawful work of tamper- 
ing with slaves, exciting discontent and rebellious 
conduct in those over whom he could exert any in- 
fluence, and promising anpjs in self-defence to all 
who should escape to throw themselves under his 
protection. He attempted to organize a sufficient 
force to possess himseK of the Harper's Ferry arsenal, 
and expected that on the first movement all the 
slaves in the neighbourhood (his illegal band being 
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formed chiefly of free negroes) would hasten to his 
standard. Had this taken place, his followers, gather- 
ing strength by fresh fugitives at every mile, would 
have swept through the coimtry, leaving the blood- 
stains of its murdered citizens in the wake of their 
barbarous course. 

But the slaves did not rise as he expected ; and it 
was a slave who first betrayed his mad intentions. 
The State authorities of Virginia took the law into 
their own hands ; John Brown with several of his 
adherents were hanged ; the Virginians immediately 
organized themselves into military companies, and 
commenced a vigorous drill for the defence of their 
State, and the " martyrdom " of John Brown caused 
the wrath of the abolitionists to wax hotter than ever. 

Having relatives scattered throughout the Northern 
States, I had been induced, some two or three years 
previously, to visit them ; and passing from one to 
the other had begun to feel pretty well " at home " 
in America, and much interested in a country which 
afforded such rich opportunities for enterprise, pros- 
perity, and progress. There is enough to amuse 
the most indifferent in that busy land, where you un- 
expectedly meet a good-sized dwelling-house taking 
a morning rcimble out of town upon four stout wheels 
to choose for itself a wider latitude in the "envi- 
rons," puss sitting unconcernedly in the window all 
the while ; where vast hotels rise bodily to admit a 
new foundation and a new suite of *' basement " apart- 
ments, while dinner parties and politics are going 
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on above ; where such astonishing facilities for young 
America to be married one week and divorced the 
next, exist ; and people are always occupied in found- 
ing cities, and electing judges, senators, or presi- 
dents. 

Occasionally a mania would seize one to endeavour 
to comprehend American politics ; because, wherever 
one might be visiting, a state, county, or city election 
was sure to be going on ; the most important quali- 
fications for the candidate seeming to consist in certain 
political principles ; and one*s host was nearly always 
from home, either " stump speaking " himself, or gone 
to listen to some other stump speaker. Or perchance 
it was " Court week," another good excuse for late 
hours, and uninterrupted evenings of needlework and 
gossip among the female members of the family. But 
politics were altogether too perplexing, and to " post " 
oneself up on names and principles which seemed to 
change more frequently than the fashions, appeared a 
hopeless task. Therefore " platforms," " constitutions," 
"compromises," "locofocoisms," "black and white 
republicans," " new and old h'ne whigs," " fire-eaters " 
and "democrats," were given up in despair; and 
except to watch the European news, or read a report 
of concerts, lectures, and so forth, I seldom looked at 
the newspapers at all. Events of such magnitude as 
the "Harper's Ferry insurrection " would doubtless 
have attracted one's notice, had I not been, at that 
time on an excursion to the North-western States, 
where, in company with some agreeable and intelligent 
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botanical and artistic friends from the State of Maine, 
I had been wholly engrossed in exploring the beanti- 
ftd " bluffs " of the upper Mississippi ; and although 
every one seemed much excited concerning the events 
which were transpiring in Virginia, I paid no more 
attention to them than I had done to the sensa- 
tion trial of the " every-thing-that-was-bad " Daniel 
Sickles only a short time before. 

It is astonishing how quickly a zest for travelling 
grows upon you in such a country as the United 
States, where you soon learn to measure distances by 
hundreds of miles, instead of by tens ; where the mer- 
chants from the Far West make their biennial trips of 
from one to two thousand miles to the eastern cities, 
with perhaps less of ceremony than our Londoners 
display in their Saturday-to-Monday excursions to 
Brighton and Margate. American women grow up 
with the same aptitude for travelling. A gentleman 
may unexpectedly announce to his wife or daughter 
** I shall set out for New York to-morrow morning at 
daylight, and will take you * along,' if you can be 
ready ;" and ready she is, charmed with the pros- 
pective trip of fifteen hundred nules, night and day, 
for a week's shopping and back again. 

Therefore, the winter following the events above 
recounted, when the travelling mania would tempt 
me southwards, the whole posse of my relatives in 
the North discouraged a plan, which but a short time 
previously, had been approved as one likely to afford 
delightful opportunities of at once enjoying a home, 
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benefiting by the climate, and seeing the South 
under the most favourable auspices. In order to 
gratify a somewhat too : expensive taste, and at the 
same time preserve my independence, I had resolved 
to take up my abode in a Southern family, and give 
lessons in the " ornamental branches," as aU accom- 
plishments are called. This is quite customary in 
the South ; and a lady in that capacity "is highly 
appreciated," they had told me. Having tossed in 
the balance the choice of returning to England, or of 
visiting the ** Sunny South," and having decided on 
the latter step without a thought of politics, I was 
not inclined to permit the Harper's Ferry business, 
about which I understood so little, to interfere with 
my cherished plan; particularly as my Northern 
friends had always taken such pains to assure me 
that " the Southerners are the best part of our popu- 
lation," ^* so liberal, so honourable, so kind-hearted, 
and hospitable." "Of course you must visit the 
South before you return to England, if you wish to 
see the most beautiful states of the Union," exclaimed 
those who knew what attractions Nature there pre- 
sented to the tourist. 

Thus had the Southern population been extolled, 
and thus had I been persuaded. The " horrors of 
slavery " had not often obtruded themselves into the 
argument, though I confess that what I had read and 
heard on the subject caused me many a shudder ; and 
sometimes scenes would present themselves to my 
imagination of lacerated figures limping and toiling 
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to their dafly task, with the cruel task-master and 
his frightful whip bringing up the rear ; of the 
sorrowing and sufifermg culprit crouching in his hid- 
ing lair ; of the manacled African chained to a tree 
and lifting his hands to heaven, as one had seen him 
depicted in the missionary pamphleta from one's baby- 
hood upwards ; till I shrank with terror at the idea of 
encountering such scenes, and the impossibiUty of 
enjoyment where they were supposed to exist But 
these were educational prejudices rather than the 
representation of my Northern friends. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin had been rea4 of course, and devoutly be- 
lieved in by a certain set ; but the " sensation '' had 
greatly subsided. The Eeverend Henry Ward 
Beecher and his followers were still harping on the 
fevourite theme, but the majority did not trouble 
themselves much about it. Then the "John Brown 
raid " occurred, which again fanned the flame into 
ftuious burning. Suddenly " those good Virginians," 
"those fine old Virginian femilies" became trans- 
formed into " brutes " and " tyrants," in the eyes of the 
abolitionists. John Brown himself was pronounced "a 
martyr to the cause of liberty," and the death of his 
comrades was a " barbarous massacre." It was then 
that the sectional feeling gained daily strength, and 
the " North " and " South " grew into a more than 
geographical distinction. Tales began to be circulated 
of Northern men being "tarred and feathered," and 
"ridden on a rail," or summarily dismissed from their 
posts and occupations in the South, and even their 
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lives endangered by savage violence. On their part 

the Southerners took up the burden of the song, and 

their newspapers abounded in accounts of how such 

or such a Northern man had been caught " tampering " 

with the slaves, persuading and assisting them to 

escape, or to rise against their masters ; and if unusual 

insubordination appeared among the negroes, it was 

certain to be attributed to Northern influence. 

Consequently, when in order to further the design 
of judging for myself of the South with its combina- 
tion of attractions and evils, I sent advertisements to 
the Eichmond papers, my friends quite ridiculed the 
idea of any notice being taken of them, "even if 
they should be published, which was altogether im- 
probable now that the Virginians were so bitter 
against the North." But I had taken the precaution 
of stating that " an JEnglish lady, &c., &c.," and in 
the course of some weekd, no less than seven answers 
were received. 

That interval of suspense and expectation had not 
been a very agreeable one, while reflecting on what 
might result fix)m my determination. Sometimes it 
seemed that I was wrong in not listening to the 
caution of my friends : but then their sudden change 
of ^sentiment savoured so much of freshly excited 
anger, that I could but hope that scenes might not 
prove so bad as represented to be. Then again the 
thought would occur, what if I should, by look, word, 
or unwelcome sympathy for these poor miserable 
slaves, draw upon myself the ill-will of their owners, 
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and become the victim of their anger ! How shall T 
behold those suffering negroes, and check the invo- 
luntary tear, and what frightful risk shall I run in 
venturing alone some thousand or more miles among 
such a dangerous people, where I know not a soul, 
and possess no earthly tie? All these doubts and 
fears disturbed me while day after day passed by ; 
and my friends became so sure that the advertise- 
ments would receive no attention, that the project 
of a Southern trip began to be discarded. 

Why so long a period as five weeks elapsed before 
even the first of the answers reached me, will be seen 
in due time. It surprised and puzzled me then^ and 
as I continually wondered why, until fairly esta- 
blished in Virginia, my readers will pardon me if 
they are for the present permitted to " wonder why " 
also. 

The seven letters presented a singular collection 

of compositions. Some of them would seem to have 

been written by persons who had scarcely learned to 

write or spell at all, although otherwise quite to the 

purpose, and expressive of great desire to secure the 

services of the " English lady ;" so much so, that 

the writer of more than one, went so far as to arrange 

the journey, and state where the carriage would 

meet me ! But these kind arrangements were 

quickly declined, and the negociations confined to 

two correspondents, whose handwriting and style of 

diction left no doubt as to their education and refine- 
ment. 
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The several weeks which again elapsed before the 
arriyal of second letters, on part reyived the per- 
plexities of the former period of suspense, with the 
one consolation, however, that the relatives whom I 
was then visiting had been so favourably impressed 
with my Southern correspondents, that in spite of 
their both being Virginians, the hailstorm of abuse 
had greatly subsided. 

Three whole months passed away in this exchange 
of letters, while preliminaries were being settled ; 
the tedious correspondence of about three letters each, 
involving me in the awkward predicament of not 
knowing which of the two proposed homes to decide 
on, and being compelled to disappoint one or other of 
the parties. 

Circumstances helped the decision, the first definite 
communication inducing a definite reply. As subse- 
quent events were very much linked with my second 
negociator, a Dr. Prowell of Kichmond, I may here 
state that on informing him {jxxterfamiliaa appeared 
to arrange all educational matters) of my ultimate 
decision, he wrote, kindly expressing much regret 
that he had been too late, &c., &c., and i:equesting 
that " if I should become so pleased with the South 
as to remain there, and should make any change in 
my engagements at the expiration of the *term,' 
would I kindly inform him ?" thus leaving an opening 
for a future negociation. 

So the all-important correspondence ceased, the 
die was cast. Full instructions as to the best route. 
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and all information concerning steam-boats and 
roads had been kindly written to me ; and the i 
months having 'aflforded ample 'opportunity for 
necessary preparations, no fiirth;r delay was rea 
able : therefore with mingled feelings of anticipa 
and fear, I bade adieu to my kind and not a 1 
anxious relatives, and set out on my long and lo 
journey. Which of us at that parting could for 
the singular and lamentable chain of circumsta 
which resulted in a long, frightful, and perha] 
lasting separation ! 



CHAPTEE n. 

Through Ohio to Virgmia. — Across the Alleghanies.— An Upland 
Hotel. — Eastern Slope of the Alleghanies. — Shenandoah and 
Potomac Rivers.— Washington City.— The Capitol— On board 
the«WimamSelden." 

^T was early spring when I set out on that eventfiil 
journey. It was through a part of the United States 
I had upt previously travelled, though the reputation 
of its picturesque beauty had created a great desire 
to see it ; and it was a subject of much self-congra- 
tulation that the route now lay in that direction. 
Passing through the State of Ohio we crossed the 
river at Wheeling, and entered Virginia in that narrow 
strip of land running up between the river and 
Pennsylvania, derisively termed the " Pan-handle,^' by 
the genuine Virginians east of the mountains ; and 
since the commencement of the war, introduced to 
the world by that name. It was about midday when 
we reached the river, and the country began to 
assume an entirely different aspect. The greater part 
of Ohio, excepting the southern portions, is more or 
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less flat, but now we were approaching the mountains^ 
and the variety of evergi^eens presented a most agree- 
able change from the bare stems of the tedious miles 
of woods in the winter season. One of those remark- 
able transitions of temperature, so common on the 
western continent, had occurred since morning. We 
seemed to have suddenly overtaken the summer, and 
it appeared like a dream that, only the day before, 
we had not been able to see across the street for the 
thickly falling snow. On the river a bright and 
busy scene opened upon us, of steamers and sailing 
boats. One large, towering, gaily painted steam-boat 
poured forth a cloud-like column of white smoke and 
steam, just as it passed by a spacious mill on the 
bank, from which issued a twin column of black 
smoke. Beyond lay the suburbs of Wheeling, 
stretching along the banks, and backed by an undu- 
lating line of blue hills in the distance. 

Very soon we are amongst the hills ourselves, 
which grow higher every mile as we advance. Pines, 
cedars, and other evergreens now fill the woods ; the 
air grows keener ; it is summer no longer. A few more 
miles, and we find snow lying in shady places, still 
unthawed ; nevertheless all else looks blacker, and 
still more black, for we are in the coal regions of Vir- 
ginia ; and the train stops to deliver the mail at dirty, 
desolate, half-built villages, where the inhabitants 
would seem to live in coal and upon coal, to bmld 
with coal, and vie with it in blackness; and if 
'^ there be a church or " meeting-house " within sight 
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it is so unostentatious an edifice as to be entirely 
^1 unobservable. There were traces of clearings, begin- 
nings of buildings, levellings and tunnellings for miles 
and miles. Had Dr. Syntax travelled that route, he 
^nld have closed his sketch-book in despair, and 
anathematized railroads, which produce this transi- 
tion state between nature and art, and leave nothing 
picturesque in either. 

As we ascend the Alleghaoies that lift their lofty 
heads and hold dominion over the surrounding 
country, while sunshine gUds their summits and 
shadows hover over their valleys, we pass one moun- 
tain torrent after another ; or frequently trace the 
course of a stream for miles, the railroad being built, 
wherever feasible, along the natural terrace of its 
hanks. Here we see the sources of those mighty 
rivers that fertilize a dozen States ; at first a little 
impetuous rill, but soon a stream plunging down the 
mountain side, leaping and bounding over roots and 
rocks, or meandering peacefully through the valleys, 
threading its winding way beneath the overhanging 
foliage, swelling as it goes and resting not. Thus 
flows the Cheat river into the Monongahela, and the 
Monongahela into the Ohio, and the Ohio iato the 
Mississippi, until this last is lost in the briny waves 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Thus we ascend, while Nature is preaching to us 
her majesty in lessons of philosophy. The sun is still 
bright, but icicles several feet in length now hang from 
the projecting rocks, like inverted pinnacles. At 
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eyery tum fresh mountain tops app«jar in sight, tod • 
the valleys deepen below us. Deepen also the sombre 
tints of twilight, for the day begins to wane, but stiH 
the untiring engine whirls us onward and upward 
around the mountain points, and still we see other 
and yet other peaks before us, till a sudden tum 
brings us once more into the full blaze of sunshine 
and dayli^rht. The sun has lon^ since bestowed his 
fareweulaDce on the world below, while his light 
still illumes those lofty summits, and we reach the 
highest point to be cheered by the glow of his 
departing rays as we inhale the pure air of the 
mountain top. 

In order to enjoy the full beauty of the 'mountain 
scenery, I resolved to pass the night at the new hotel 
at Oaklands, near Altamont, where one is supposed 
to enjoy first-class accommodation, that is if price is . " 
a criterion of excellence. But there was one welcome 
refreshment, perhaps enhanced by the long day's ' 
journey through smoke and dust; which was a 
draught of water from the lofty mountain spring, so 
delicious that it seemed almost worth the journey to 
quaff it. Cold, colourless, tasteless, odourless, spark- i 
ling and pure, the very perfectioivof a draught, and 
at an elevation of two thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Now fairly in the South, the railroad here crossing an 
angle of Maryland, my curiosity was of course excited 
concerning all the varieties of people and customs I 
expected to meet with. The attendants about the 
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hotel were both Irish and negro : the latter, differing 
in no respect from the coloured waiters at New York 
and other hotels, could not, I supposed, be slaves. 
Scarcely any one was to be seen or even heard, about 
the honse, all was quiet and apparently deserted ; but 
it was too early in the year for the class of visitors 
who usually repair to these establishments in order to 
escape the heat and dust of the cities. I was handed 
into a small but neatly famished sitting-room, while 
awaiting the chambermaid to conduct me to my 
apartment) for I meant to retire early, in order to 
enjoy a short ramble before the arrival of the morning 
train by which my journey was to be continued. Three 
young ladies were sitting round the remains of a fire. 
They were quiet and ladylike in their appearance, but 
in the few words they exchanged I could not discover 
whether they belonged to the hotel, or were transient 
guests. They were pretty, unobtrusive young girls, 
though their responses to my remarks did not betray 
particular intelligence. An observation on the dif- 
ference in temperature between the mountain top 
and the valleys below, seemed to be taken as a hint 
that the fire might be inefficient ; and they graciously, 
but awkwardly, began to handle the fire-irons, creating 
a vast deal of dust and noise in vain endeavours to 
coax the dying embers into a flame. I had handed 
them a newspaper from the world below, and one of 
them remarked, " she had heard that a paper pro- 
duced as good a draught as a blower," looking round 
tlie room, and not finding the iron plate which is 

VOL. L 
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every turn fresh mountain tops appear in sight, and 
the valleys deepen below us. Deepen also the sombre 
tints of twilight, for the day begins to wane, but still 
the untiring engine whirls us onward and upward 
around the mountain points, and still we see other 
and yet other peaks before us, till a sudden turn 
brings us once more into the full blaze of sunshine 
and daylight. The sun has long since bestowed his 
farewell glance on the world below, while his light 
stiU iUumes those lofty summits, and we reach the 
highest point to be cheered by the glow of his 
departing rays as we inhale the pure air of the 
mountain top. 

In order to enjoy the full beauty of the 'mountain 
scenery, I resolved to pass the night at the new hotel 
at Oaklands, near Altamont, where one is supposed 
to enjoy first-class accommodation, that is if price is . 
a criterion of excellence. But there was one welcome 
refreshment, perhaps enhanced by the long day's 
journey through smoke and dust; which was a 
draught of water from the lofty mountain spring, so 
delicious that it seemed almost worth the journey to 
quaff it. Cold, colourless, tasteless, odourless, spark- 
ling and pure, the very perfectioi^of a draught, and 
at an elevation of two thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Now fairly in the South, the railroad here crossing an 
angle of Maryland, my curiosity was of course excited 
concerning all the varieties of people and customs I 
expected to meet with. The attendants about the 
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hotel were both Irish and negro : the hitter, differing 
in no respect from the coloured waiters at New York 
and other hotels, could not, I supposed, be slaves. 
Scarcely any one was to be seen or even heard, about 
the honse, all was quiet and apparently deserted ; but 
it was too early in the year for the class of visitors 
who nsuaUy repair to these establishments in order to 
escape the heat and dust of the cities. I was handed 
into a small but neatly furnished sitting-room, while 
awaiting the chambermaid to conduct me to my 
apartment, for I meant to retire early, in order to 
enjoy a short ramble before the arrival of the morning 
train by which my journey was to be continued. Three 
young ladies were sitting round the remains of a fire. 
They were quiet and ladylike in their appearance, but 
in the few words they exchanged I could not discover 
whether they belonged to the hotel, or were transient 
guests. They were pretty, unobtrusive yoimg girls, 
tiiough their responses to my remarks did not betray 
particular intelligence. An observation on the dif- 
ference in temperature between the mountain top 
and the valleys below, seemed to be taken as a hint 
that the fire might be inefl&cient ; and they graciously, 
but awkwardly, began to handle the fire-irons, creating 

a vast deal of dust and noise in vain endeavours to 
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coax the dying embers into a flame. I had handed 
them a newspaper from the world below, and one of 
them remarked, " she had heard that a paper pro- 
duced as good a draught as a blower," looking round 
tlie room, and not finding the iron plate which is 
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every turn fresh mountain tops appear in sight, and 
the valleys deepen below us. Deepen also the sombre 
tints of twilight, for the day begins to wane, but still 
the untiring engine whirls us onward and upward 
around the mountain points, and still we see other 
and yet other peaks before us, till a sudden turn 
brings us once more into the fall blaze of sunshine 
and daylight. The sun has long since bestowed his 
farewell glance on the world below, while his light 
still illumes those loftv summits, and we reach the 
highest point to be cheered by the glow of his 
departing" rays as we inhale the pure air of the 

In order to enjoy the fall beauty of the 'mountain 
scenery, I resolved to pass the night at the new hotel 
at Oaklands, near Altamont, where one is supposed 
to enjoy first-class accommodation, that is if price is . 
a criterion of excellence. But there was one welcome 
refreshment, perhaps enhanced by the long day's 
journey through smoke and dust; which was a 
draught of water from the lofty mountain spring, so 
delicious that it seemed almost worth the journey to 
quaff it. Cold, colourless, tasteless, odourless, spark- 
ling and pure, the very perfectioi^of a draught, and 
at an elevation of two thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Now fairly in the South, the raUroad here crossing an 
angle of Maryland, my curiosity was of course excited 
concerning all the varieties of people and customs I 
expected to meet with. The attendants about the 
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iotel were both Irish and negro : the latter, dififering 
ifel m no respect from the coloured waiters at New York 
^ find other hotels, could not, I supposed, be slaves. 
Scarcely any one was to be seen or even heard, about 
the house, all was quiet and apparently deserted ; but 
it was too early in the year for the class of visitors 
who usually repair to these establishments in order to 
escape the heat and dust of the cities. I was handed 
into a small but neatly furnished sitting-room, while 
awaiting the chambermaid to conduct me to my 
apartment, for I meant to retire early, in order to 
enjoy a short ramble before the arrival of the morning 
train by which my journey was to be continued. Three 
young ladies were sitting round the remains of a fire. 
They were quiet and ladylike in their appearance, but 
in the few words they exchanged I could not discover* 
whether they belonged to the hotel, or were transient 
guests. They were pretty, unobtrusive yoimg girls, 
though their responses to my remarks did not betray 
particular intelligence. An observation on the dif- 
ference in temperature between the mountain top 
and the valleys below, seemed to be taken as a hint 
that the fire might be inefl&cient ; and they graciously, 
but awkwardly, began to handle the fire-irons, creating 
a vast deal of dust and noise in vain endeavours to 
coax the dying ^embers into a flame. I had handed 
them a newspaper from the world below, and one of 
them remarked, " she had heard that a paper pro- 
duced as good a draught as a blower,'* looking round 
the room, and not finding the iron plate which is 
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commonly rmed to diaw fires. So she knelt down, and 
gracefully held the paper before the grate, looking so 
innocent of understanding anything more about fires 
than to derive warmth there&om, and attending so 
little to the result of her exertions, that a sudden jet 
of flame in one comer set fire to the paper ; and three 
little screams were followed by the combined efforta 
of the three young ladies, with the assistance of 
poker, tongs, and shovel, to extinguish the coveted 
newspaper ; but alas ! not a comer of news remained. 
Then they heartily congratulated e€tch other upcMi 
their narrow escape, and regretted the absence of 
* V Somebody,'* whose business it would otherwise have 
,^been to perform the irksome task of making up a 
fire. All this looked very much like an indirect 
mode of informing the stranger that they were quite 
unaccustomed to such menial occupations as attend- 
ing to fires : whereas my mind had reverted to many 
a girl in the Northern States, who, quite as well 
dressed and ladylike in appearance, would have 
quietly slid out of the room, and returned with coal, 
or a log of wood, and produced a blazing fire before, 
you had had time to glance round the apartment. 
So I concluded, " these are slaveholders' daughters." 
The next morning at my solitary breakfast, for it 
was scarcely light, a loquacious old negro was in 
attendance. He was very well attired, and seemed 
to hold a position of responsibility ; at all events he 
was of much importance in his own estimation. He 
congratulated me on **de fine mornin' for trabblin,'* 
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"I and then drew my attention to " de berry hansome 

iiew ho-teUf* and "sech a splendid dinin'-room," in 

which he was then presiding. "Nebber had been a 

k^ell before up so high on de mountin, twenty-sem 

tousin feet !" " Twenty-seven hundredy* I suggested. 

"Oh no, no, ma'am, twenty- sev'n toiiainy I heam tell 

that many a time." And so positive did he appear, and 

so much comfort did he seem to derive from his high 

position, that I could only wish him all the enjoyments 

of health and happiness in this imagiuary elevation. 

On looking round, while awaiting the train, which 
was heard at intervals for more than a quarter of an 
hour in its approach, now as if close at hand, and 
then lost or receding around the base of another point ; 
I observed that the view even at that altitude, was 
so intercepted by surrounding peaks, that one wm 
almost disappointed. You are so buried in the 
midst of mountains, so far removed from level coun- 
try, that the sense of grandeur is much destroyed, 
and you gain no very extensive view at any point, 
nor do you perceive the unusual elevation. The 
eastern slope presents greater variety. Whether the 
charm lay in unmolested nature and the absence of 
coal-pits; whether in the exhilarating influence of the 
morning air, and the early dawn striving to overtake 
us in our exciting rush down the " 17-mile grade," — 
where for that distance we descended 116 feet each 
mile, whirling round angles and describing circles 
till we seem to be returning to our former starting- 
point in leckless speed ; whether in the scenery itself, 
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or all these circumstances combined, the *' pictu- 
resque " of the Alleghanies in that locality certainly 
predominated on the eastern side. 

Descending once more into the valley, we reached 
Piedmont as the sun peeped over the mountain tops, 
and Cumberland in time for the travellers' break- 
fast. But having partaken of that meal on a loftier 
altitude, the ** twenty minutes allowed " enabled me 
to enjoy a hasty ramble in that pretty part of the 
State of Maryland. On leaving Cumberland, and 
winding along the banks of the historical Potomac, 
which from hence to its mouth forms a boundary line 
between Virginia and Maryland, not once losing 
sight of the ever- varying hills, the scenery is redun- 
dant of beauty. At last we leave the " spurs ^ of the 
Alleghanies, and for a short space bid adieu to the^ 
Potomac, to cut through the northern neck of the 
valley of Virginia by Martinsburg ;' but only to burst 
again upon the beautiful river and magnificent scenery 
of the Blue Kidge at Harper's Ferry. Here was the 
United States arsenal ; here was the spot of the late 
insurrection : [of that woful and mistaken enterprise, 
which proved but the beginning of a strife which has 
since transformed that whole line of country into 
reeking battle-fields, and bathed in blood its glorious 
beauty. 

The Shenandoah river here joins the Potomac, 
which is wide and rapid where the railroad bridge 
crosses. This bridge, a work of enormous expense 
and skill, together with the railroad in its vicinity, has 
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sincd then been fonr times destroyed and partially 
rebuilt, and fix)m its being the great line of commu- 
nication between east and west, and an important 
point of access to, and defence of Virginia, has been 
the scene of continual engagements during the war. 
At the "Point of Kocks," another spot since become 
historical, some twelve miles eastward, the river, canal, 
railroad, and tumpike-road run side by side, and we 
leave the two former to cross another portion of 
Maryland, either to Baltimore or to the "Eelay 
House," where a junction takes us southward to the 
capital of the United States in the district of Columbia. 

My readers are detained by a somewhat tedious 
topography, because the whole of this portion of 
country has since been the theatre of important bat- 
tles and skirmishes, and they will not find it lost 
trouble to trace these roads and rivers upon one of 
the popular maps of the seat of war. 

My a^commodatiQg Virginia correspondent having 
left me to fix my own time for joining the family, I 
had resolved to avail myself of a long-standing 
invitation to spend a few days at Washington. This 
was a good opportunity ; and I was most kindly re- 
ceived by a lady whose husband held an important 
public office which brought her into acquaintance 
with all the notorieties of the season. Such a 
chaperone was of immense advantage, nor shall I 
ever forget her untiring kindness in showing and 
explaining to me everything worth seeing and know- 
ing in Washington. 
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^ ' City of Washington ! " City of magnificent dis- 
tances;" city of gardens, monuments, and marble 
palaces ; honoured in appellation, favoured by natare;, 
distinguished in authority, and great in responsibility: 
may thy destiny be happy, and thy history worthy of 
thy name! 

Such was my apostrophe on the pride of the United 
States, when I first contemplated the city with 4 
strange and solemn presentiment of future calamities. 
Then I was fuU of pride and sympathy for a great 
and promising republic, and felt an interest in its 
future welfare almost equalling that toward my own 
country. 

There is plenty of space in Washington, and though 
a few years have witnessed the completion of public 
buildings, of which America may justly be proud, quite 
as many more may be added, and yet there will be 
space. You do not come upon those fine edifices 
of white marble, the Patent Office, General Post 
Office, Capitol, and White House, unexpectedly, 
hidden among crowded streets and stores, a hetero- 
geneous collection of palaces and hovels ; but they 
stand proudly above their neighbours at a distance 
befitting their dignity, with a spacious street or avenue 
around them, so that you can view them near, or 
view them from afar, and contemplate their fair white 
frontals, their imposing flights of steps and graceful 
columns, and rejoice in the reflection that you ar« 
/ree to enter, and meet a welcome there. 

It is impossible for a foreigner to visit Washington 
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without being struck with the liberality and courtesy 
(feplayed in the arrangement of all the public build- 
ings to accommodate visitors, and more particularly 
in the Capitol, where exists a remarkable proof of 
that national respect and deference to ladies for 
which Americans are justly celebrated. For them 
ikere are rioomy cushioned seats in the extensive gal- 
leries surrounding the House of Representatives, and 
Senate Chamber, and a large and elegant withdrawing 
room, conveniently furnished with easy chairs, sofas, 
mirrors, and toilette, marble fountains and abundance 
of fresh water, with civil and obliging waiting women ; 
and all at public expense. Here a lady can repose 
and refresh herself without fear of intrusion ; and 
she is thus tacitly invited and enabled to appear at 
the Capitol, in order to " lend a listening ear " to the 
discussions of her husband or friend in Congress, and 
take an interest in the affairs of her country. Thus 
she may exercise her true ** woman's rights," not by 
usurping the power and office of the other sex, but 
by informing and cultivating her mind to increase her 
influence in her own true sphere, the sphere of home. 
The House of Bepresentatives from the visitor^ 
gallery presents quite an imposing appearance. The 
airy and spacious chamber is elegantly and com- 
modiously arranged with circular rows of seats, 
writing-tables, and every convenience. The raised 
platform is covered with crimson carpeting ; around 
the Speaker's desk repose a troop of young Mercuries ; 
the honourable members themselves, in groups, or 
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pairs, or solitary, are writing, reading, talking, laugh- 
ing, lounging, listening, studying, *' whittling " ; in 
fact a seat in Congress looked on the whole a very 
comfortable restiag-place* 

We were impressed with the deep solemn voice 
and earnest manner of the Bev. J. H. Stockton as he 
commenced the business of the day with a prayer to 
the Almighty for a blessiog on the assembly, their 
proceedings, and their country ; the majority of those 
present listening with reyerential attention and 
attitude ; which presented a strange contrast to the 
group of "pages" who were leaning and lolling: 
restlessly on the steps at hia feet. Surely it were 
desirable, in this case at least, that some respect to 
superiors should be inculcated in *• Young America;*' 
for it may be presumed that the representatives of 
the nation are entitled to the deference of the boys 
whose duty it is to come at their call, and do their 
bidding ; who are themselves standing to honour the 
Deity in their morning worship. Or is democracy 
carried to such an extent that these young scape^ 
graces admit of no superiority, not in the " members,** 
hor in the reverend chaplain^ nor even in the Al- 
mighty himself, that they should dare so utterly to 
disregard decorum ! 

After the usual preliminaries had been gone through, 
we had the privilege of hearing some of the honour-;* 
able members gymnastically discuss the Mormon 
question, which, however, involved such innumerable 
interruptions and digressions, that the result was quite 
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beyond the reach of my un-congressional capacity. 
Here nevertheless were assembled the chosen rulers 
of the people; men honoured with the distinction 
and responsibility of framing laws for the government 
of their country ; of building up its name by the 
sacrifice of personal interest to true patriotism ; and 
of making or marring the fame of America. 

In the Senate some still more honourable members 
•were arguing on the Pacific railroad treaty. Here a 
greater degree of quiet dignity and courtesy marked 
•the proceedings. 

The peculiar taste of some honourable representa- 
tives somewhat struck me in their preferring to deface 
the elegant carpet by describing eccentric circles with 
the result of tobacco-chewing, rather than use the spit- 
toons, which were so liberally scattered about the room, 
that it was impossible to stir without kicking them 
out of the way. But there is no accounting for taste. 
There is a magnificent pubHc Ubraiy and readmg 
room at the Capitol, or rather a collection of libraries, 
of series of little chambers, like compartments around 
the spacious carpeted hall, each of which is* lined 
with shelves of classified volumes, and each being 
well lighted and furnished with centre tables, easy 
chairs, and writing apparatus, tempts the student or 
the visitor to ensconce himself unmolested in the 
inviting nook. Upon the ample tables in the hall 
are strewed enormous maps of newest date, maga- 
zines, plans, the whole category of United States' 
.newspapers and books of reference, with a sufficient 
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supply of stationery to satisfy the demands of all the 
correspondence of all the members, and all their 
friends besides. Liberality is undoubtedly a ch€u»o- 
teristic of the Americans. 

From the summit of the Capitol we only wanted 
ruins to fancy ourselves in Italy. The clear blue 
sky, those flights of steps and marble pillars, the 
gardens, the distant river and heights beyond, the 
£Eiir marble edifices, those dark pines, and the deli- 
cate green of the freshly bursting foliage ; so that 
Washington with its peculiar beauties, in addition to 
its present flattering titles, might be not inaptly 
termed the Italian city of America* 

The other lions of Washington are the Patent 
Office, afibrding many days of entertainment^ the 
Post Office and Treasury, the White House, of 
course, the Smithsonian Museum, and the Washing- 
ton monument. I had not the honour of attending 
the weekly reception at the White House during my 
stay, my Mend's representation of the motley crowd 
not being sufficiently encouraging to overcome even 
a woman's curiosity. 

Bidding adieu to Washington, and returning to 
Baltimore, the remainder of my journey was to be 
accomplished by water, and I soon found myself 
established in a pleasant " state-room," as berths are 
called, on board the ** William Selden," a boat which 
has since taken rank as a war steamer in the Ameri- 
can navy. The stewardess was an elderly negress 
itttired in silk and crinoline, albeit surmounted by a 
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gaudy cotton handkerchief, wrapped turban fashion 
around her head. Her manner was exceedingly 
gracious, not to say patronizing, but overwhelmingly 
polite, and yet with so much of self-respect that I 
could not summon courage to inquire whether she 
were a slave or not. Afterwards I discovered that she 
was one. 

We soon got too far from the coast, as the river 
rapidly widens, to see much of the country on leaving 
Baltimore by water; but there was life enough to 
amuse on that warm and sunny day, and sudden 
transition from the snow storms and sleigh bells, with 

m 

the thermometer near zero, which had been the ex- 
perience of the last few weeks. The busy scene of 
vessels of all sorts and sizes, steaming, rowing, sailings 
tacking, or smoothly gliding, had no lack of interest 
for those who love the sea. The water is as calm as a 
lake, and the soft air and sunshine deceive one into 
the idea that it must be June instead of the very 
beginning of April. We get into the bay as evening 
approaches, and the distant receding shore is brought 
out on one side by the rosy and purple of twilight, 
and on the other by the rising moon ascending into 
the starry, cloudless sky, while every stroke of the 
paddle-wheel covers the waves with a beautiful 
phosphorescence from a sort of sea-anemone, and we 
proceed on the luminous waters. 



CHAPTER in. 

Steam-boat Travelling.— Up the Rappahannock River. — ^Pirst 
acquaintance with ** a Slaveholder." — A Virginian Family.— 
Forest Rill Plantation. 

There is something very tranquil and agreeable 
after many days of travelling in every kind of 
vehicle on land, to find yourself ensconced for a 
given number of hours or days in an airy, cosy little 
state room on board a well-ordered American boat 
By the open window, with a comfortable seat> and a 
nice little table to invite you to occupation, you can 
make yourself at home for the time being ; that 1% 
if you are so fortunate as to secure the whole state 
room to yourself, which it was my good luck to do. 
Here you are free from interruption; no smoke, no 
dust, you can continue the perusal of some all absorb- 
ing story, you can make entries in your note-book^ 
go on with your crochet-work, or sum up your 
travelling expenses. Or,, if you wish for company 
and sociability, go into the saloon, where some young 
lady will soon favour you with a mazourka on the 
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Chickering's grand piano that forms a regular part of 
the boat's fumiture ; which if it be somewhat out of 
tune, has yet a cheerfiil, encouraging sound. Then 
you can study the physiognomies of your fellow 
travellers, and perchance find a face that invites you 
to conversation. The silence and ex^clusiveness that 
Englishmen observe in travelling, would be quite un- 
popular in America, where people are together perhaps 
for several days in a boat or railroad "car," and where 
they sit down at the same table to the three daily 
meals. 

We retire to rest, and awake next morning near 
the mouth of the Eappahannock river, and the 
coast of Virginia; where we perceive low banks, 
and rocks of light red sandstone, abundance of ever- 
greens, the water of a beautiful greenish hue, and 
the weather bright and warm ; our progress south- 
ward during the night being strangely evident. 
We stop to land cargo at a spot that is strikingly 
picturesque and novel to northern eyes. Several 
light carts with teams of mules and oxen are grouped 
with their sable drivers under a hanging rock, which 
is crested with dark pines and cedars. Not a white 
being is seen on shore. Slouching leisurely negroes ; 
the women with bright handkerchiefs bound around 
their heads; children lying asleep on the sand, or 
gaping open-mouthed at the boat ; other teams and 
negroes are approaching along the undulating line of 
coast, where a sandy road winds round a hill, at the 
foot of which beneath a cluster of pines stand some 
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two or three cottages ; the brightness of the stmdiiiie; 
the darkness of the inhabitants, the unusual warmth 
of the weather, and predominance of sand in the soil, 
bring Africa strongly to one's imagination, and it 
seems as if we have passed suddenly into tropical 
regions during our nocturnal voyage. 

The boat "William Selden" made two weekly 
trips between Baltimore and Fredericksburg, the 
capital of Spotsylvania county, Virginia. This route 
down the Chesapeake bay and up the Bappahannocd^ 
river, was not the most direct one from Washington to 
my destination, which could have been gained by one 
quarter of the distance, by going down the Potomao 
as far as Aquia Creek, and thence by train to Fre-. 
dericksburg, a stage-coach twice a week from that 
town passing within six or eight miles of my future 
home. But the trip by water, though much longer, 
was to me, far more agreeable than so many changes 
and delays. 

The Eappahannock, one of those rivers whose 
shores have since been exposed to the attacks of the 
Federal gun-boats, is of considerable width for many 
miles from its mouth. It is navigable for ships of 
large size for forty or fifty miles, brackish, and under 
tidal influence so far : trading vessels and steamer^ 
ascend to Fredericksburg, which is more than double 
that distance. The pretty little town of Tappahan-i 
nock was where my journey terminated, at least so 
far as the boat was concerned. The river is here 
more than half a mile wide at high water. A long 
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wooden pier terminating in a landing or wharf ran 
out some distance from the shore, which is flat, and 
remote firom the channel of the river, A good many 
passengers and much cargo were being landed here, 
and quite a crowd greeted the arrival of the boat. 
Knowing that some member of the family would 
receive me at this place with a conveyance, I stood 
looking over the side of the ladies' deck, wondering 
which one, if any, of the crowd below was likely to 
prove my escort But all seemed to be occupied 
with each other, or the cargo, that was being rapidly 
heaped upon the landing. Soon a somewhat portly 
gentleman of about forty-five years was seen to be 
advancing quickly along the pier, and I may be 
pardoned for confessing to the nervous quaking 
which overcame me at the sight of one whom in- 
tuitively I knew to be the veritable Dr. W., the 
dreaded "slaveholder," whose house was to be 
my home I He glanced up and saw me standing 
tiiere, but only quickened his pace; and while I 
was perplexing my self as to the propriety of stand- 
ing S or tum^g romid, going or steying, the 
portly gentleman was by my side. Taking off his 
hat with a courteous bow, " Miss Jones from S., I 
presum ?' 

" Yes," returning his bow ; " am I addressing Dr. 
W. of Forest KiUr 

" The same, madam, and I am happy to welcome 
you to Virginia," extending his hand with respect 
and cordiality. Then he made inquiries concerning 
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my baggage, adding "My servant is with the carriage 
on the shore, and he will come and attend to it» 
if you will kindly point it out to me." He 
relieved me of my travelling bag and wraps, and 
helped me very carefully down the stairs and across 
the planks to the landing, and after giving directions 
for the luggage to be placed together at a certain 
spot, he offered his arm and conducted me along the 
pier. " My wife and daughter are calling on ^ friend 
in town, madam, and will be very pleased to know 
that you have arrived. Cinta has been very anxious 
to see you, and was quite afraid you would not be on 
the boat to-day. Cinta is mighty anxious to begin 
to take drawing-lessons, and is so very glad of the op^ 
portunity." As we walked along the pier the Doctor 
inquired kindly about the journey, the length of it, and 
so on, but repeatedly reverted to Cinta, whom I decided 
to be his daughter, and also his fond pride and idol. 
Full of curiosity about the one " domestic institution," 
to glance around during this little walk was irresisti^ 
ble. Many negroes of all ages and sizes were to be 
seen, passing and r^assing to the wharf, many of 
whom jerked their hands to their heads with a semi- 
grin and bow as they passed the Doctor and myself, 
most of their glances resting on the latter humble 
individual. We soon reached the shore, where I found 
a commodibus but rather antique-looking vehicle, 
somewhat Between a chariot, a van, and a clarence, 
with ample windows at the sides and in front, and 
festooned silk curtains of a once gay colour. But 
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no horses were there. A middle-aged negro, quaintly 
but not carefully dressed, was lounging half asleep on 
the steps. " Uncle Ike," said the Doctor, " this lady's 
trunks are down on the landiQg; tell Jo to bring 
the waggon, and you see that he puts them carefuUy 
on it, and then tell him to go straight home ; after^ 
wards bring out the horses, and drive the carriage 
up to Mrs. C/s, and be quick about it." ** ' E' sah" 
(intended for Yes, sir, but so rapidly pronounced 
as to be mdistinguishable), said the uncle, with a 
very low bow, and looking askance at me, with an 
amused air. 

Dr. W. then asked me if I would accompany him 
to Mrs. C.'s, or prefer to wait in the carriage and 
ride up, as the sand was deep and the road quite 
rough, which rendered walking unpleasant. Not feel- 
ing disposed to be introduced to so many strangers 
at once, I preferred to remain in the carriage, into 
which the Doctor most politely handed me, and re- 
tired, saying the servant would be ready in a few 
minutes. , 

These " few minutes" gave me an opportunity of 
observing the new world of slavery into which I was 
just launched. The wharf, still strewed with its 
northern cargo, was being cleared by negroes, who 
rolled, and pulled, and hauled, and dragged, all in the 
same loose, careless style. None of them appeared to 
be at all in a hurry, nor did any one appear to hurry 
them, though several white men were standing about 
and superintending the removal of the cargo. Some 

VOL. !• l> 
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of the negroes were lending the aid of their eyes 
instead of their hands, and getting quite in the way 
of the rest, and twenty minutes elapsed without any 
very material result. 

On the shore a large warehouse or factory occupied 
a space on the right, and on the left the bank rose 
abruptly, crowned with evergreens, and deciduous 
trees covered with the young leaves of spring. Some 
pretty-looking residences were visible behind the trees, 
and a church spire beyond. Traces of the village 
were to be seen above the road which ran up between 
the banks and the factory. 

The '* uncle " had gone down to the wharf with 
another negro and a light waggon drawn by 
mules, and was now returning at a leisurely pace. 
He went slouching towards a shed, and came slouch- 
ing back with a pair of magnificent carriage horoes, 
which he leisurely harnessed to the carriage, talking 
to them, and ordering ihem a« if they been human 
beings; but the horses seemed to understand him, 
ai}d settled in their places in a mood as undisturbed 
as their driver. A good deal of fumbling and sli^uf-' 
fling had to be gone through, and then the man came 
to the carriage window, and with a great sweep and a 
bow asked, " Is ye ready, mistis ?" 

** Oh, yes," I said ; so up he got, and tumbled into 
his seat, rolling loosely &om side to side, as the car- 
riage pitched and rolled from side to side too, over the 
great heaps of loose sand. 
I On arriving at Mrs. O.'s, the Doctor with his wife 
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and datLghter were already on the steps, the ladies 
coming forward to shake hands and say they were 
** mighty glad to see" me. "I was so afraid you 
wouldn't come," was Cinta's greeting. A lady who 
Qtood at the door adyanced, and asked Mrs. W. to 
invite me into the house ; but on ascertaining that 
the party were only awaiting my arrival to return 
home I gladly declined the kind invitation. The" 
Doctor assisted his wife and daughter into the carriage, 
and then left us to drive home in his own "buggy," ^ 
which my readers are doubtless aware is the general 
name in America, for small carriages or gigs. 
Ginta took heir seat by me on the back seat of the 
carriage, her mother "preferring," she said, the front 
seat. The weather being as warm as an English 
June, all the windows were down, and Mrs. W. fre- 
quently turned round to ask the negro driver, who 
sat there " all of a heap," various questions relating 
to errands and messages. I could but notice the dis- 
respectfdl manner of this man in his curt and off- 
hand replies He scarcely turned his head and 
mumbled out his answers as if it were quite unneces- 
siary for the inquiries to be made, and quite too much 
trouble for him to answer them. Such was the im- 
pression his manner gave me. But the ladies did 
not appear to be aware of it, and continued to address 
him just as before in the intervals of repeated solicit- 
ations that I would partake of sundry refreshments 
contained in a basket on the seat. " Oh, Uncle Ike, 
did you remember to call for so-and-so ? Bid you 
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ask Mr. Spice about the coffee?^ ^^ Ee's missus, I 
done tell lum." 

Our drive of ten miles lay through what we should 
call country lanes, but were "good roads ''in that 
locality. The.soil was alternate clay, sand, and graveL 
Over the latter we rode smoothly enough, but in the 
clayey parts deep mud lay in holes, through which 
plunged the carriage, sinking first on one side and then 
on the other up to the spokes of the wheels. Next 
came deep sand, through which we waded slowly and 
with difficulty. Cinta seemed much amused when 
the unexpected plunge of the carriage into a deep 
mud hole on one side, caused me to seize hold of the 
straps on finding it at an angle of 35°, and in risk 
of overturning. 

She was a tall handsome girl of about sixteen, of 
a fine well-developed form, with the exception of 
the stooping shoulders which more or less disfigure 
all American girls. She resembled neither of her 
parents very strongly, but had her mother's dark 
eyes and hair. Mrs. W. possessed a pair of eyes 
which were beautiful both in expression and colour, 
and a mouth to correspond. In spite of somewhat 
projecting teeth, her smile y^ of remarkable sweet* 
ness. With no lack of character, it expressed a 
pure, unselfish and benevolent mind, and 1 began 
to love her, even on that first day's acquaintance. 
Cinta soon proved to be the one cherished object 
of her solicitude. Was she tired ? Was she hungry ? 
Didn't her head ache ? and wouldn't she try to^ take 
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a nap? wliicli rather amused me when regarding 
that great, tall, robuist-Iooking girl. 

Vegetation was much in advance of any I had 
hitherto [seen that year ; and there was enough of 
novelty and freshness to relieve the ten miles drive 
to " Forest Bill," the name of the Doctor's planta^ 
tion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Aunt Ailsey and " Topsies."— Flora. — Poultry-yard and Garden. 
— ^Negro Cabins. — ^My Boom and its Furniture. 

The sun was low in the west when we reached the 
slaveowner's home. 

Several little Topsies and Carlos came running 
down to the gate on seeing the carriage approach, the 
younger ones climbing upon it for a swing, and to 
peep in at the windows to greet "Mi* Cinta" with a 
grin ; setting off again for another run back to the 
house, where they all stood round the door with eyes 
and mouths agape to stare at the new comer. They 
are soon dispersed by an elderly negress, very black, 
and very ugly, but dressed with extreme neatness, 
even to the gay yellow turban which covered her 
wool with the exception of two stray locks on the 
temples, which were unmercifully braided into two 
stiff tails, and left to hang in imitation of ringlets. 
We enter a large hall which ran entirely through the 
house, opening into rooms on either side, and with a 
large open door opposite the entrance. The yellow 
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tnrbaned dame is accosted as "Aunt Ailsey," who 
curtseys to me, and takes my parasol, &c., which she 
gives to one of the Topsies to carry upstairs. The 
Doctor has aheady arrived before us, and meets us 
with another welcome to me, hoping I have enjoyed 
the ride to Forest KilL Mrs. W. proposed to conduct 
me up to my chamber, whither we were followed by 
the "Aunt" and several negro children, leaving 
Ginta screaming after one of the Topsies, who were all 
too intent on their observations of the stranger, to 
think of their young mistress' claims on their atten- 
tion. ** Aunt Ailsey " again drives them off, . sending 
one for wood and another for water, and a third is 
to tell somebody to come and " build " a fire. Mrs. 
W. invites me to feel at home and ask for what I 
require, and appoints the eldest Topsy to be my 
especial waiting maid. On leaving the room she said 
supper would soon be ready, and no doubt a cup of 
tea would prove very refreshing. Immediately ap- 
pears another negro woman with three or four huge 
logs of wood upon her head and a lighted stick in her 
hand, followed by Topsy No. 1, with a great basket 
of ** chips," also poised without holding upon her 
head ; Topsy No. 2, with an apron full of " com 
cobfl," and Topsy No. 3, with a pitcher of fresh water, 
also on her head. The woman dropped a curtsey 
with " How'Ajy Missus ?" which salutation, not com- 
prehending, I could only nod in return. She tumbled 
the logs on to the capacious hearth, and knelt down 
before it to arrange them upon the andirons, the two 
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assistant Topsies sqaatting down on' each side of her 
to get rid of their burdens, and then fix their great 
black eyes again on me, as if they had no other 
business on earth to occupy them. The log fire, aided 
by the contents of basket and apron, soon sent its 
roaring flames and sparks half up the chimney and 
lighted up the room quite -pleasantly, for it was only 
the beginning of April, and the evenings are the more 
chilly after the mid-day warmth of the sun in that 
latitude. Mrs. W. and Cinta reappeared to see if 
there was a good fire, and hope I had all I wished. 
They said the trunks would arrive' in about ai^l^ur. 
The ladies expressed no surprise to see the invasion 
of negroes in my apartment, neither were the Topsies 
at all abashed by their presence, and continued their 
imdisturbed study of my physiognomy; but Aunt 
Ailsey's ingenuity was put to the test to find 
errands to get rid of them, for they reappeared so 
quickly, each time opening the door without rapping 
or ceremony, and resuming their places on each side 
of the fire. 

Whether all these were slaves, was perplexing me 
terribly, but inquiry was out of the question ; time 
only could satisfy my curiosity. 

At the tea-table, two or three fresh negro faces 
anpeared, but she of the turban still presided. This 
ebony dame was by no means the most prepossessing 
in her appearance, nor the lightest of tint ; so com- 
plexion was evidently no indication of rank in the 
household. 
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On retiring at "night, a fresh relay of logs and 
negroes appeared in my room, nor did they seem at 
all in a hurry to quit it ; but I managed to get rid of 
all excepting the eldest Topsy, whose name proved to 
be Flora, and whose rather distracted attention I 
occupied for a time, after which she knelt down 
before the fire, pretending to adjust the logs and 
throw on more chips, showing no intention of de- 
parting until I said, "You had better go to bed 



now." 



done said , I was to sleep heah, ef you'd 



^Missus < 
waMlne to." 

« Sleep here, child ! Where ?" 
** I gits my blanket, an lies down afore de fire." 
" Oh no ! I do not want you, you may go." 
So she raised herself from before the fire where 
she had been leisurely squatting, and departed, grin- 
ning as she went, and displaying two splendid rows 
of teeth. She stopped at the door to say. *' Does ye 
please want any fin mo' ?" and then curtseyed, ad- 
ding " Good night, mum." 

I sat some little time before the fire wondering if 
these could be slaves, and then began to deliberate 
about the contents of those great trunks, that on their 
arrival had been deposited by the wall in my room. 
On first arriving. Aunt Ailsey and Flora had each 
brought in a band-box, in which they had stowed 
away my bonnet and furs, and carried them off to parts 
unknown, returning again without request or permis- 
sion to run off with doak and wraps, even to the last 
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glove ; and I began to think one wotild prefer to have 
one's wardrobe in one's own keeping. But where in 
that room ? A great high bed with a snowy coverlet, 
three little windows with curtains equally snowy, 
three little chairs not snowy at all, and a fourth very 
easy and comfortable, from which the survey was now 
being made; a small half-round toilet-table, with 
drapery also snowy, on which was a small stand look- 
ing-glass that must have begun housekeeping with 
the Doctor's father, if nothisgrandfiEither, and a wash- 
stand just large enough to accommodate a basin and 
nothing else, excepting on the scanty shelf below. 
The three little windows had each shelves or window- 
seats, but books and boxes, to say nothing of writing 
and drawing materials, could scarcely be arranged 
there with safety. Not another shelf or drawer was 
to be seen. So the next morning when Mrs. W. asked 
if I should like to go with Cinta to see her chickens 
and garden before I unpacked my trunks, I sug- 
gested that a chest of drawers would be convenient^ 
otherwise the "unpacking" could be dispensed with. 
" Oh dear," she had quite forgotten a bureau, the 
Doctor would write to Baltimore directly for one ; and 
it would be here in a few weeks, but would I like to put 
0ome of my things in her wardrobe. " Here is plenty 
of room," added she, leading me to the spot, and call- 
ing a servant to empty a shelf directly. So they in- 
tended me to be " one of the fitmily," even to the 
sharing of the wardrobe. 

These minute details would be tedious and unin>* 
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terestmg to the reader^ were tkey not intended to 
convey a correct idea of the simple and unostenta- 
tions kindness of the tme Virginian, therefore I may 
be pardoned for relating thenu 

Ginta was now anxious to show me her potdtry- 
yard and garden, but above all, her favourite horse 
Sunbeam, and we sallied forth, followed by three or 
four negro children, who ran towards us at the sight 
of "Mi' Cinta." She patted the head of one she 
called " Jim," telling me he was the youngest child and 
pet of Aunt Ailsey, and because he was delicate had 
been allowed to be very much in the house, where 
he had been spoiled. Jim mu9t of course carry the 
basket and look for eggs. Topsy No. 2, 1 found to 
be his elder sister Sally, Cinta's little waiting-maid, 
who now followed with the keys of the hen-houses, 
and food for the chickens ; while some younger woolly 
heads were toddling in the rear. 

A want of finish, and untidiness about the yard and 
buildings, rather surprised me, amid signs of wealth 
and abundant labour, for in every direction negroes 
were to be seen, not only men and women working 
in the fields, but children, whose business appeared to 
consist in waiting on the elder ones, otherwise in 
doing nothing. As we passed these people, thev 
■greeted my companion thus, " Oh Mi' Cinta, how'dy ?' 
The last word rhymes with rowdy pronounced 
quickly, and is intended for "how do you do?" 
Howdy, being the common salutation of both white 
<and black throughout the South. Cinta greeted them 
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all mth a nod and smile, calling them by name, and 
stopping to speak to one or two to inquire after a child 
or parent, when they invariably offered their hand for 
a shake. Very soon we met the Doctor, who joined ns 
and entered into conversation. "We are quite a 
fanning people you see, madam ; I superintend my 
own plantation; some of my neighbours keep an 
overseer to attend to these things, but exercise suits 
me, and I prefer to look after my own people ; and 
then I know they are properly treated.*' 

" My own people," I repeated to myself, then they 
are slaves ; this question having sorely puzzled me 
for twenty-four hours. 

The next striking peculiarity was the manner in 
which the black people addressed their master, the 
same which had appeared so unbecoming in Undo 
Ike when driving us home the previous day. While 
a few would pull off their caps with a bow, others 
would approach him thus, '^Massa Fred, hab you 
done got me dem nails to fix dat ar fence ?'' 

** Massa Fred, I wants you togit mea new saw nex 
time you goes to Eichmun', dis eah wone do nohow,** 

" Why, Caesar, what have you done to wear it out 
so quickly ?" 

"Whew! Massa Fred," and some excuse would 
follow as if to persuade the " Massa" of his imreason- 
ableness. 

Many of these replies and arguments sounded very 
much like impudence, but the Doctor did not appear 
to regard them as such, and surprised me by th^ 
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calmness mth which he tolerated the seeming im« 
pertinenees. 

We passed several rows of cabins, some of which 
had a padlock on the door, indicating the absence of 
the owners, others whose open doors displayed a 
&mily of quite yonng children in the care of one or two 
elder ones, or an old negress at her spinning-wheeL 
Very few had much appearance of tidiness or com- 
fort» but each stood detached, and on plenty of waste 
land. Several had a pigsty and a hen-house near 
them, some had "patches" of potatoes or cabbages, c 
end one or two had a sort of rough porch with a vine 
creeping over it, or a few straggling flowers ; other- 
wise the spaces were vacant, trampled soil, littered 
with rubbish. These things were observed, but not 
commented on : I could not yet feel quite sure that all 
these leisurely, slouching, argumentative negroes were 
" slaveSy* nor that the easy-tempered courteous gentle- 
man who was conducting me could be a ^^ BlavehoMer.^^ 

It was not long, however, before I felt quite con- 
vinced that Bome of them were veritable slaves, for 
Cinta, who was becoming very communicative, passed 
a prettyjooking mulatto girl in field costume, who 
curtsied with a smiling, trustful look, and the usual 
« How'dy, MT Cinta." 

" That's Eosa," said Cinta ; " grandpa gave her 
and her two sisters to me when I was ten years old, 
and I am going to take Bosa into the house to have 
her taught different kinds of needlework, and be my 
own maid." 
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" Q-ave her to me.'* How strangely those few 
words fell upon my ear 1 And yet how proud and 
happy Rosa looked at the idea of her promised pro- 
motion. 

During the walk, a great deal of shaking of hands 
had to be gone through, by myself as well aa Cinta, 
the negroes offering me a welcome, as. if it were as 
much their business as their master's to make me 
feel at home. 

Greatly reassured, and with an immense dread off 
my mind, that so feu* as my inmiediate home was 
concerned, no very harrowing scenes were likely to 
endanger my position in the slaveholder's &mily, we 
returned to the house. Nothing had as yet passed 
respecting lessons, excepting that Cinta had several 
times mentioned her taste for drawing and painting, 
and expressed much pleasure at the idea of learning ; 
adding more than once, " You can draw, can you 
not?" "Have you any drawings with you?" and, 
" Oh, may I see them ?" " Do you paint in such or 
such a style ?" which rather amused me, as I had 
undertaken to teach her these things. It was as if 
she either doubted my professions, or had been pre- 
viously disappointed in some way. Her parents had 
also asked me similar questions, which puzzled me 
after the nature of our correspondence, so that at 
last I thought they could not have received all my 
letters, or perhaps had not seen the advertisements 
themselves. " Oh yes, madam, we saw the adver- 
tisements and received all your letters, but we have 
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been so often deceived in ladies from the North, T?ho 
profess to teach this and that, and when they get 
down here, we find my daughter is just as able to 
teach them, as they her." To this I merely made 
some indifferent observation about the difSculty of 
judging by letter ; but comprehended the cause, of 
Cinta's anxious inquiries. 

On returning to my room, I found a large empty 
trunk had been placed there for my use, and also a 
sort of cabinet, or small piece of furniture, about a 
foot in breadth and nearly as his^h as a table. It was 
. pretty little eon.eniL Jole, .nd eonWned 
shelves with partitions, and had besides a good lock. 
Flora, who had followed me up stairs with the excuse 
of making herself useful, but in reality to see what 
was going on, exclaimed, "Dat's Mi' Cinta's cup- 
board.'* A tap at the door was followed by the 
entrance of Cinta herself, who said, ^'I had that 
brought up here for you to put your drawing and 
painting materials in. Ma' says she has sent for a 
bureau, and it wiU be here in a week or two." On 
my thanking her and inquiring if she could easily 
spare it, she said, "^h yes, I used to keep all my 
toys, and trinkets in it, but I do not care at all about 
using it." So kindly meant, I was glad to accept its 
use " until " the bureau should arrive. Then Cinta 
Imgered and said, " Would you mind letting me see 
your drawings as soon as you have unpacked them ? 
But perhaps you are too tired ?" I assured her to 
the contrary, and soon sent down a portfolio, which 
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amused her till the early dinner, while I remained in 
my room. 

In the course of the day Dr. and Mrs. W. informed 
me that they had some young relatives, three nieces 
and a cousin, who would like to join^Cinta in her 
studies. Probably also the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing minister would become a pupiL 

This practice of families uniting to avail themselves 
of the instructions of a central "teacher" was, I 
found, quite common in the South, and of course 1 
could raise no objection. The doctor had agreed to 
pay me a certain salary, and all other arrangements 
were left to myself. They would send to inform 
these families of my arrival, who would no doubt soon 
come to caU upon me, so that these matters could be 
arranged by next Monday, for "the girls were 
mighty anxious to come.*' 

As nothing more seemed to be expected of me 
than that I was to make myself at home and enjoy 
myself as much as possible until the Monday follow- 
ing, I will here give my readers the experience of 
those few days, the results of walks, drives, and obser- 
vations of Southern life. 



CHAPTER V. 

F. V. Vs., First Families of Virginia.— Relatives of the Family, 

— ^My Pupils. — Old Family Servants. — ^A Methodist Church. — 

. Sunday Gatherings and G^reetings.-<-Education of Amerioaa 

. Ladies in the South. — Flora's Lesson about Locks and 

Keys. — Domestic Discipline, 

OuB nearest neighbours lived about a mile &oni 
Forest Rill, distant relatives of the W.'s, whom we 
will call Stewart, as they were descended from an old 
Scotch fiunily, and were considered to be "F. F. Vs.'* 
These initials may not be so jGa>miliar to the English 
reader as they are to the residents of the States, 
where they are universally understood. They stand 
for " First families of Virginia." To be " ow^ of the first 
familiea " is a coveted distinction in Virginia, and is 
much affected by the would-be gentry, just as we 
find a certain class of persons at home losing no 
opportunity of dragging some very distant distin* 
goished relatives into conversation. The good old 
Virginian families inherit a natural and graceful 
dignity of character and deportment from long- 
* standing associations, and combine in their senti- 

VOL. I. la 
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ments and habits a singular mixture of the gentiine 
aristocrat, with the slanch yeoman of England. 

Our neighbours, the Stewarts, were not at all osten- 
tatious, nor were they so wealthy as the W.*s. They 
had a large family, chiefly of boys, but a girl of about 
fourteen was the cousin of whom Mrs. W. had 
spoken to me as intending to join Cinta in her studies. 
The minister lived three miles distant. He was a 
man much respected in the neighbourhood, but not 
distinguished for a great share of natural talents or the 
refinement of education. Kinf miles on another 
road lived a brother of Dr. W.'s, Colonel Harry W., 
a man of wealth and standing. Two of his daugh- 
ters would become my pupils, and also the only 
daughter of Mrs. W.'s widowed sister, who lived thir-» 
teen miles off in another direction. 

Owing to the extent of farms or plantations, some 
estates being from three hundred to three thousand or 
more acres, neighbours are few and far between ; but 
in Virginia a ride or drive of ten or twelve miles is 
nothing where they visit all over the coimty, and 
make morning calls within a circuit of sixty miles ; 
so that they speak of the adjoining counties as if they 
were only neighbouring towns. 

The families just mentioned, and with whom I 
very soon became acquainted, were all distinguished 
by the same mild, coinrteous, and cordial manners 
that characterized the W.'s. There was perhaps 
more or less of an air bourgeois about them, but it . 
proceeded rather from a secluded country life, than a. 
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want of mental refinement. Begaiding the profes- 
sional part of our intercourse, they all deferred to 
me with great politeness. Whatever I suggested or 
requested was acceded to with most flattering con- 
fidence. They all reiterated the hope that I should 
be pleased with Virginia, and gave pressing invita- 
tions for me to visit them " soon," and become " well 
acquainted." 

Cinta's two cousins Susy and Alice, Col. Harry's 
daughters, were her chief companions; girls of 
eighteen and fifteen years of age. They had not 
accompanied their parents to call on me at Forest 
Eill, so the next day Cinta discovered some very im- 
portant reason for taking me over to Oakfield, their 
plantation in *' King William " (county). 

The drive was nearly a repetition of the one from 
Tappahannock, so far as sand and mud-holes were 
concerned, but the country was more hilly and pic- 
turesque. A good deal of holly, with still some 
show of red berries, and the dogwood, " comus flo- t 
rida," just bursting into bloom, gave a cheerful ap- 
pearance to the woods of oak and pine through which 
we passed. Oakfield seemed to be a little village as 
we approached it There was the family residence, 
resembling an old English farm-house, with the ad- 
dition of plenty of wooden porches or " piazzas." The 
house itself was scarcely so lai-ge as one expected 
to find it, but was surrounded by a number of small 
buildings, all detached from each other. These tene- 
ments are the dairy, " meat-house," larder, kitchen, 
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storehouse, washhotise, &o., a nest of litde edifices 
surrounding the chief dwelling, which consists only 
of family sitting-rooms. Then there are the stables 
across a field in one direction, the farm buildings in 
another, and rows of cabins here and there, generally 
painted white, embosomed in trees, and forming on 
the whole a very pretty landscape. Colonel Harry 
W. practised as a lawyer, and his office added to 
the lot of buildings ; a school-house, too, stood on the 
lawn. The young ladies ^id liieir governess c^peared 
at the door on seeing the carriage, and ran forward 
to greet the visitors. My thoughts being preoccupied 
with negroes, and curiiosity all awake, the young ladies 
will pardon me for giving their servants my first 
attention. 

The hall door was opened by an old white-headed, 
but very black, negro — ^iron black by contrast with 
his silvery wool. This old man was remarkably pa* 
tronizing in his manner. "Why Mis* 'Liza,** ad- 
dressing Mrs. W., "ye's qtiite a stranger," shaking 
hands with the lady. "An' how's yaw, Mirf 
Cinta T who also shook hands. " An' how's Massa 
Fred ?" 

" Quite well, Uncle Cassius ; how are you ?" 
" Welly I thank 'ee, marm. An he's ye come to stop 
wid us now. Miss Cinta ? Ye han't ben heah dis loi^ 
time. An how be you, Mistis?" continued the 
" Uncle," with a deferential bow to me, but offering 
his hand, which felt very much like iron. 
' "This is Miss Jones, a friend. of mine who came 
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£rom a long way off, all acrdBs the water. Uncle 
Caasiiia.'' 

^ Hope I see's ye well, Mistis^ glad to see ye at 
our plaoe," and talking all the whil^ Uncle Cassius 
condudted us across the haU into a sitting-room, 
looking into a garden with straight walks and an 
eqnal arrangement of flowers and vegetables. After 
placing chairs and dashing off some dust with his coat^ 
tail from the comer of a t^ble as he passed, he bowed 
himself out, saying he would go and fetch ^^Massa 
fiarry and Miss Bertie," hiis master and mistress. 

The usual introductions were gone through be- 
tween myself and the young ladies, who expressed 
great pleasure at the prospect of coming over to 
Forest Bill twice a week for drawing and music 
lesscois ; Ointa and they exchanging glances, as if 
" great fan" were in store for them ; and we all soon 
became very good friends. No more books seemed 
to enter their heads, nor did they return to their 
school-room. Great trays of refreshments soon made 
their appearance, consisting of sandwiches, cakes^ pre- 
serves, and home-made wine. Of course we '^ must 
stay to dinner," and we must walk round the garden, 
and see the chickens and Susy's new hen-house. 

Uncle Gassius was attended by a little boy, of a 
pale complexion, silky black hair, and beautiful eyes 
and teeth, so pretty and genteel that it was difficult 
to know how to accost him. His attendance on 
Cassius, however, settled the question of bis position ; 
and at dinner I discovered that Caasius was a sort of 
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butler, or " head dining-room servant," who assumed 
as much authority at Oakfield as Aunt Ailsey at 
Forest BilL He was quite an old man, and had been 
the "house servant** to three generations. His labours 
in the present family were almost nominal, but he 
seemed to think nothing would " go right " without his 
superintendence, and was permitted to exert his 
sway among the younger servants. Afterwards, when 
I became well acquainted with the family. Uncle 
Cassius gave me his history, of which he seemed not 
a little proud ; and as his story is a very good illus- 
tration of the condition of most of the old " servants," 
or slaves, it may not be out of place at this part of 
the history. 

**I b'long'd to ole Massa Harry ebber sin' he was 
married," began Uncle Cassius, alluding to the Cdo- 
neFs father. ** He an' me was jes' about of an age^ 
V I tended him all his life, an' when he married 
Miss Molly, my ole massa (the Colonels' grand&ther) 
gie'd me to him. I allers 'tended to him when he 
was a boy, an' went out hunting and shooting wid 
him in vacations ; 'n' I trabbled wid him all over de 
Norf, an' down to New Orleans, an' wharebber Massa 
Harry went he allers took me. Den he married, an! 
my ole massa gave me to him 'long wid my wife an' 
family, an' some o' th'others dat b'longed to dis heah 
estate, all to young Massa Harry ; lesewise he waa 
young Massa Harry a' dat time. So he took me into 
de house, an' my wife. Miss Molly took her into de 
house, an' all our childem was bringed up in. da 
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house to be bouse-servants too, till dey married. Dat 
ar leetle yallow boy in de dining-room now, be's my 
gran'son ; his muvver was my younges' daughter, and 
ishe married a servant what blonged to old Capp'n 
Planter over to Caroline (county) ; so de Capp'n he 
bought her, an* she went and libbed long'd her 
husband over thar. Den I outlib ole Massa Harry 
an* Miss Molly too, an* I outlib my wife, but young 
Massa Harry (the Colonel) he's boun* to take care o* 
me, an* he tvUl too ; an' I lib an' die on dis heah 
place whar I b'longs to." 

From the fact of negroes growing up in a family 
in this manner, arises the custom of calling all its 
members, however old, by their Christian name. 
Even a grandfather is "old master Harry, or Willy," 
and the ladies are always " Miss Molly," or " Miss 
Sue." They were Master Willy and Miss Sue when 
children, and marriage does not change them in the 
eyes of the old servants, who, on their part, are 
always known as ** Uncle,** or "Aunt*' Edsey, or 
P^gy, mister and mistress being titles never applied 
to negroes. And in the course of visiting about the 
neighbonrhood, one diacovered so mmj unexpected 
undesand aunts who presented their ebony palms to 
the stranger, that I confess my philanthropy was 
somewhat tried by this perpetual shaking of hands. 

" lliese are all exceptions in the horrible institu- 
tion of slavery," said I to myself; "this must be a 
particularly kind set of people ; these are the Shelbys 
of the country." For, having become convinced tk^t 
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I was liying in a regular glaye-holding commtmiiy, 
I could not on so slight an assumption yield one 
iota as to the frightful cruelty of slavery. Long- 
standing prejudices were not to be so easily over- 
come, and I felt sure that sooner or later those 
dreaded scenes would intrude themselves upon me. 

The nearest Episcopal church was twelve miles off, 
but the clergyman was then absent from the neighs 
bourhood. There was also a Methodist chiut^h about 
two miles, and a Presbyterian church sevefu miles 
&om Forest Bill, and if I should like to attend either 
of these latter, " the carriage would be ready in time." 
This was announced to me on the Sunday mornings 
and Cinta added, "Let us go to the Methodist 
church, Susy said she should go there to-day." So I 
agreed to accompany her, thinking it of but little ixa* 
portance how and where we assemble to worship Grod, 
so that we obey the command, " Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together," although it would 
have been much more congenial to have attended 
the Episcopal church if possible. 

When we reached the "church," I remembered 
having passed it on our way to Oakland, and to have 
supposed it to be a bam or storehouse of some kind. 
Such a primitive place of worship one never could 
have imagined. It was raised on piles of timber 
some two feet from the ground : a plaiu square old 
building, with two common square doors at the gaUid 
end nearest the road ; a door at each comer, when one^ 
^ trifle larger, in the middle, would have answered 
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just 6js well ; and looked a vast deal better. But these 
two proved to be in accordance with the Methodist 
custom of dividing the congregation^ all the ladies 
entering one door, and occupying their side of the 
*^ house/* and all the gentlemen the other. We had 
to climb up two great clumsy steps to enter our 
door^ and on the inside were arranged rows of seats 
as rough and primitive as the exterior. TJnpainted 
iseats, unpainted window frames, no two of which 
corresponded, unpainted beams and rafters, and un- 
painted desk, if the rough platform and queer con- 
struction upon it, Could be called a desk. Two 
"ministers" seemed indispensable to perform the 
'service, which consisted in alternate singing and 
praying for about six times. Then came the " speak- 
ing," as the sermon was caUed, and when I inform 
my readers that they were the kind of men who 
descant on the " errow '' of our ways, and the " objeck 
jo£ our sarlvation," and the dew upon the "mount- 
ings," and who endeavoured to impress upon their 
hearers the wickedness of all novelties, and to con- 
vince them of how much better everjrthing used to 
be than it is now, they will not, I hope, attribute to 
me any very great want of reverence in deciding that 
the next sabbath might be passed as profitably in 
•my own room, in the event of having no other church 
to attend. 

After the service there was a general ceremony of 
introduction to be gon^ through, even before I could 
le^ve my seat The congregation presented rather 
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a medley, and the few among them wliom I had 
previously seen, plainly showed me that the W.'s and 
their connection were quite of the superior class. 

The little church stood on a rough piece of ground 
that had been partially cleared from the surrounding 
woods. A great many vehicles were standing about 
under the trees, and a concourse of animals, from the 
splendid carriage horses down to mules, and even 
oxen, though the latter are not so much used where 
mules abound. Every one had come from a distance, 
and every one had ridden to church, those not possess- 

- ing carriages and ^' rockaways " availing themselves 
of waggons, or even of the ox-cart Some of the 
negro servants had remained outside to take care of 
the horses, or indulge in a friendly gossip with a 
neighbour's servant, and some had entered the church 
and taken their places in a gallery appropriated to 
them ; among whom a great majority of Aunts and 
Topsies made a grand display of ribbons and finery. 
Cinta was urgent in her invitations to some of the 

^ congregation who lived at a distance to "come Jy*' 
and stop to dinner ; the Stewarts also were persuading 
their friends to do the same. The expression " come 
by " seemed rather as if they were intended to go 
past, instead of to stop, but it may be traced to the 
true hospitality of the Southerners, who deem it a thing 
impossible that a friend should pass the house and not 
come in ; so that " come by " implies " take our road 

'^ home, and of course come in." " Won't you call by ?" 
and " do come by," mean always " be sure to stop.** 
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So a£:ain may be explained and excused the enstom 
of gre^ Ld glpings in places of worship. 
Coming many miles to one central spot, and meeting 
eonsins and acquaintances whom you may not have 
seen for a long period ; arriving at any time, and wait- 
ing perhaps an hour, as I have often done, before the 
service commences ; for there is only the sun in the 
heavens to regulate the few clocks the neighbourhood 
boasts of — it seems quite pardonable to enter into 
a little innocent exchange of salutations, which soon 
become habitual. And then again how little there is 
to impress you with a feeling of solemnity and vene- 
ration in those unecclesiastical, bam-like looking 
places, which some benevolent planter has had built 
perhaps at his own expense, on his own land, to ac- 
commodate his poorer neighbours who are not able to 
drive eight or ten miles to a distant church. This 
is only one of the many customs existing in the 
American States, that seem such strange and intole- 
rable notions, until traced to their origin. 

We also had a little school-house on the lawn, 
where on the Monday morning we all duly assembled ; 
at least Cinta, her cousin Fanny Harrison, and Ella 
Stewart. The minister's daughter would come to 
take a music lesson once a week, and Susy and Alice 
W. would spend two mornings in the week in music 
and drawing lessons. Fanny Harrison arrived as a 
weekly boarder, and Ella took her daily walk to and 
from Forest Eill. These three were to pursue a 
regular course of studies ; but I shall not weary, my 
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readers with our school-room discipline, excepting to 
mention that the girls had each studied at home, and 
studied at schools, and under a variety of teachers 
and systems. They brought a collection of books of 
philosophies, metaphysics, rhetoric, astronomy, poll* 
tical economy, and theology, some of which, they 
told me, they had " gone through ;" which seemed to 
be a sufficient reason for their being discarded for 
ever after; others were "part through," and the 
places pointed out where they were intending 
to begin now, and the rest they wished "to 
study." All of these books, according to the usual 
plan adopted in American schools, had a set of ques* 
tions at the bottom of each page, applying to the 
numbered paragraphs above ; but if any most simple 
question not written there, was proposed, not an 
answer could be obtained. With regard to certain 
histories, geography, and grammars, they had " gone 
through " them, long ago ; so long ago, in fact, that 
such common subjects had entirely faded from their 
memories. 

Ointa was an ambitious girl, with excellent natural 
abilities, and so far as ^* going through^ books was 
concerned, was quite in advance of others of her age, 
whose education had also consisted in getting 
through one book after another, and discarding it 
As to mental discipline, cultivation of mind, habits, 
and reflection, those qualities had never formed any 
part of the programme. But in spite of evident n:^oi> 
tiScation at their shortcomiogs during the necessary 
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^xandnation, these girls most amiably and tractably 
acquiesced in the entirely new plan of studies I im- 
mediately arranged for them ; and novel as it was to 
them to submit to any kind of school-room discipline, 
I always found, though with more of the principle of 
politeness, than the sense of principle, that they com- 
plied with my wishes, and resigned themselves to 
my routine. We all soon became exeUent friends, 
but in addition to the customary Saturday's hoHday» 
which left only five days in the week for study, so 
many accidental visits, visitors, and ** meetings," cut 
Bbort the lessons, or enticed away a pupil, that my 
duties were on the whole very light. 

One morning, on going unexpectedly into my 
room, I found my little waiting-maid Flora, with 
her sister SaUy, very busily engaged at one of the 
windows. Their backs being towards me, I could only 
judge that they were doing something wrong, when 
Flora hastily turned round and caught sight of me^ 
Her complexion was not so dark but that one could 
perceive the colour rush to her face, at first with an 
e:q)ression of fear, but instantly giving place to bold* 
ness, as if prepared to be on the defensive. On the 
first glimpse of my figure, Sally had dived under the 
bed and escaped through the door, like a fiash of 
lightning, as I advanced into the room; where I 
beheld, spread about on the window-seat, the whole 
contents of my dressing-case, which had remained 
partially packed as on my journey. She had found 
the key of the little cabinet, which she had opened. 
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and the contents of that remained displayed upon 
the floor. There she had also discoyered a bunch of 
keys, which had further excited her curiosity ; and 
among them she had managed to find the one that 
opened the dressing-case. The poor child stood 
bewildered and self-condemned, with a variety of 
opposing expressions chasing each other over her 
features. With brimming eyes, and defiant^ lips, 
alternate fear, daring, and supplication, she tried in 
vain to adjust in their several places the various 
articles of bijouterie and toilet, which were much 
more easily scattered around than stowed away 
again. 

Not less* perplexed than the frightened Flora was 
I. How was I at the same time to protect my pro« 
perty from the spoliations of haK-a-dozen negroes 
who at any time could gain access to my room, and 
how could I guard against the repetition of this act^ 
and yet shield the culprit from the whipping which I 
felt sure must result from a disclosure of her fault? 
This Flora had already displayed a refrtwjtory, idle 
disposition, and I found that my future comfort would 
depend very much on her behaviour. 
" What are you doing there. Flora T 
No answer. 

" What are you doing with my things ?" 

*' Do' want t' 'rouble 'em," in a low mumbling voica 

" But you have no business to toiich them, whether 

you * trouble' them or not," By "trouble," she 

meant injure them. " Do you not know that when 
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anything is locked up, you most never touch it, and 
neyer open places that are locked up ?" 

•* Do' want t' rouble an' yer things." 

** You are never to touch my keys at all, or open 
any of my boxes again." 

** D'want t' rouble an' yer things, wouldn't doo 't 
f r 'underd dolls." 

This was all she uttered, mumbled over afiresh 
after everything I said, but still looking very guilty 
and alarmed. So I talked to her a little while, de« 
positing the trinkets in their places, rather leading 
her to suppose that her master and mistress would 
certainly hear of her fault, and yet leaving her to 
hope that she might by better behaviour escape 
punishment ; but I heard her mumbling as she went 
away, all down the stairs. 

That evening Aunt Ailsey came into my room, as 
she often did, to see if there was a ^ good fire," or 
rather to see if the trees were being burnt up fast 
enough ; for truly such enormous logs of wood, and 
stems of .eight mches in diameter were constantly 
being piled on the different hearths, that one felt a 
sort of sympathy for the young trees covered with 
beautiful mosses and lichens, thus lavishly consigned 
to the flames. No doubt poor Flora had continued 
her mumblings all the way down to her mother's 
presence, and like the rest of her artful race, had re* 
solved to make her own story good before any one 
else could hear of her misdoings. Kindness and 
argument are lost upon these people in such a case« 
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She knew she had done wrong, and a good hard 
slap, with sharp words, would have been the only way 
to convince her that I knew it also. But at that 
time I did not understand the negro character, and 
felt as much aversion to punishing another person's 
servant myself, as to bring upon her any severity 
from others. Aunt Ailsey began almost immediately 
to speak of Flora,*but with almost a repetition of the 
girl's words. " She didn't want to trouble the things, 
she jes' wanted to look at 'em ; she wouldn't trouble 
*em no how." 

But Aunt Ailsey was reasonable, and soon acknow- 
ledged the fault of opening locks, for she was herself 
a person of responsibility in the family, and ondeiv 
stood the sacredness of lock and key. She also 
appreciated the leniency which had prevented my 
exposing Flora to her master's anger, who in supposed 
deference to my ideas, would certainly have had her 
punished, although had the offence been towards 
Cinta instead of myself, a reprimand alone might 
have been sufficient. Her mother threatened to 
whip her herself, however, in spite of my remon- 
strance, until I insisted on giving Flora another trial, 
and deputed Ailsey to talk to her, and keep watch 
over her. Thus it was all passing off smoothly, but 
the mother still felt her child's character was at 
stake, and assuming an air of importance, added, 
"My childern's almighty bad sometimes, but they 
wouldn't trouble an'thing for ten thomand dollars." 
She thought this a magnificent winding up of tbe 
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subject^ and shortly added, ^^Flom's bin a gwine to 
ax yoUy Miss Jones, ef you'd teach her to read. She's 
bin a plaguin' me erer sin you bin heah, about it. 
She's mighty anchiss to lam her A, B, C's." 

" And does Miss Eliza' wish her to learn to read ?" 

"Oh yees, Mistis! Mi' Cinta lamed her t' one 
time, but Flora, she got tired and giv' over." 

With such an encouraging report of the new pupil, 
I promised to think about it, resolving first to ascer- 
tain whether it would be infringing on any rules to 
instruct the girl, as I had always understood that a 
law existed in the South, prohibiting the instmction 
of slaves. 

" Can you read. Aunt Ailsey ?" 

Never was this negress so delighted as when an 
opportunity presented itseK of exhibiting her accom- 
plishments, and she stuck her hands into her sides, 
and threw herself back, bursting out into a regular 
negro laugh, attempting to reply only to burst out 
afresh. At last, 

" Wall, I ken read — ^I ken read tol'bul wall, I ken. 
I reads the Bible a bit, an' I reads hymns too. An' 
I ken count up too." (Another laugh). " I knows. 
I knows enough. I ken tell 'em all ;" intermingling 
little bursts of laughter, at the notion of her exten- 
sive attainments. " Twenty, an' it takes twenty to 
make forty ; twenty an' ten more, that makes thirty ; 
an' ten times ten's a hundred : nobody learnt me : I 
found it all out. Five twenties makes a hundred 
too!" Back goes the head, and a long *'Whew — 

. VOL. L Y 
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hew^ — ew " follows thfc suocessM rehearsal **^I ken 
tell watches and clocksy an' all sorts. Minnits an' 
seconds, an' all, I can. I knows enough ! Learnt 
myself all of it" 

" That's all very useftil, Annt Ailsey, and people 
can learn a great deal by obseryation ; but can yon 
read the Bible easily ?" 

" Wall, I likes best t' read the hymns, cos ef yer 
can make ont f read one line, yer be mighty apt to 
gness what's in the nex*, bnt if yer sets^ ont t' read 
the Bible, ye'U have to keep guessing oS the time, 
an' that's mighty bothersome, I thinks." 

It was very hard to resist laughing at the good 
aunty's matter of fact, though very doubtful method 
of arriving at the contents of her hymn-book She 
plainly congratulated herself more on her arithme- 
tical than on her reading attainments, yet there was 
little doubt but that her poor lame reading, and 
guessing at thp word of God, enabled her to discover 
enough of His love, and His will to make her a con^ 
scientious Christian, and fill her mind with holy 
thoughts of her Maker, for not a more faithftd, 
honest, and devoted servant could exist than good 
Aunt Ailsey. 

Flora soon recovered her panic, and was unusually 
docile for about twenty-four hours. The next day, 
she brought up a child's first spelling-book, well- 
thumbed and worn about the early pages, and squat- 
ting herself down as usual, in front of the fire, after 
pretending to arrange the hearth, sought to attract 
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my attention ; for, I Was beginning to feel too much 
accustomed to the abrupt entrance of the negroes 
with thieir constant errands of " kindling wood," and 
" fresh water/* to take much notice of them. 

^^Miss Jones-^h, Miss Jones, please mam, learn 
me to read." 

"Whose book is that, Floi-a?" 

« Mi' Cinta gm it me." 

** Did Miss Cinta teach you out of it ?" 

" She learnt me some : I can say A, B, C, as far as 
dem ar," pointing to da, de, di, &c. 

" Why do you want to learn to read ?" 

"I want to learn to read songs, to sing 'em." 

" Well, if Miss Eliza likes you to learn to read, 
and if you promise to behave very well indeed, I'll 
teach you." 

Whereupon Flora sat herself down again on the 
carpet, and began to laugh, making a real business 
of it, every now and then bursting out into a fresh 
chuckle, and then gazing at her book, only to begin 
{Aresh. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. informed me that this was a 
fashion of Flora's. Every fresh visitor was assailed 
by the same request Flora Kkes better to stay by 
your fire, than to fetch wood and water, she never 
getd beyond ba, be, bi, though she has an extra- 
ordinary ear for music, and sings mighty well in 
church. And so it proved. Every time I went to 
my room, no matter how I was engaged, in came 
Flol*a with her book, seating herself upon the floor, 
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with her great black eyes, and white glistening teeth, 
but never attempting to learn, nor could' she be in- 
duced to remember more than two words at a time, 
but while repeating one would forget the other. 

These trifles are related, not as isolated cases, bat 
as common ones. In almost every fEimilj you meet 
with an Uncle Cassius or Aunt Ailsey, and sundry 
little Jims and Nellies, the children of old house 
servants and favourite negroes, who are consequently 
much indulged, and sometimes very troublesome. 

Our little Jim was one of these. If the weather > 
were warm, he would amuse himself out of doors, 
but was invariably seen peeping in at the dining- 
room windows, whenever we were assembled at meals, 
knowing that Miss Eliza or "Mi' Cinta" would be-. 
sure to call him in to give him something from the. 
table, before the meal was over. If the weather were 
cold or damp, Jim was discovered under a tabla, <» 
behind a chair, from whence he would creep out as 
soon as we were seated, and spread himself at full 
length behind his mistress' chair, or soon be in a sound . 
sleep before a fire which must have roasted a creature 
with a skin less tough, at double the distance. 

Jim had been so much petted as almost to lose 
awe and reverence of his kind mistress, and one day 
he thrust up his hands with his little black bony 
fingers twisted into an imaginary resemblance of; 
something, and said, " Oh, Miss Liza, what's these ?" 
Jim's hands had advanced rather too near to Miss 
Eliza's face to be agreeable, and she said, in order to ; 
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recall him to proper respect, "Jim, what do you 
mean ? Are you white ?" 

Jim let fall his hauds, and putting on a thoughtful 
air, replied, ^ When will I turn ?" 

There were several other aunties in the establish- 
ment besides Aunt Ailsey. Aunt Cloe, the cook, was 
known as " Granny," she being the mother of Aunt 
Louisa the laundress, whose four children, too young 
to work, were with Jim for ever scampering about the 
place and getting into mischiefl Aunt Peggy was a 
sort of housemaid, over the three girls. Flora, Sally, 
and Topsy No. 3, whose name was Nessie, This 
little Nessie, the youngest of the three, had no rela- 
tives on the plantation, but had been brought from 
an estate belonging to a minor, where she had been 
rather neglected by the overseer and his wife, and 
was now so elated in her new home, and so easily 
made uproarious, yet timid withal from former neg- 
lect, and at the same time obedient and tractable, 
that she waa the scapegoat of aU the rest Without 
any more regular employment than to come at every- 
body's call, even Flora and Sally imposed upon her, 
by shifting their own burdens upon her shoulders 
whenever they could escape for a game of play ; so 
tiiat the poor child's labours exceeded those of any of 
the others. Not, however, when Mrs, W. was at hand ; 
then Nessie's business was to learn to knit and sew 
neatly* But Nessie lost no opportunity of slipping off 
for a romp whenever Miss Eliza's back was turned ; or, 
when she was sent to the spring for water, her pitcher 
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might l>6 seen disposed on the top of a post while 
NoMHto \vtv8 nowhere to be found. Scmietimes she 
would join Jim and the rest in their predatory excur- 
liouH into the garden, if no watchful eye were near, 
or in worrying poor old Annt Cloe out of her exist- 
anoo by invading her kitchen, a cabin across the yard ; 
ui^otting the saucepans or running off with her 
iliuvel to chase the cats. Aunt Ode's inyectiyes 
on these occasions were awful to listen to, and many 
a time has she caused me to shudder, until I became 
satisfied that her threats were neyer likely to be put 
into execution. " You ugly critter, you bad un, if 
you don't put down that ar shovel, Fll take an' kill 
youvidit! I'll ruin you! I'll dash yer brains out, you 
black nigger !" and many more terrific menaces. And 
away scud the youngsters, and out rushes Aunt doe 
to chase them round the house till the wooUy heads 
catch sight of one of the higher authorities, when 
they will suddenly vanisb, whether into the long grass, 
into a tree, or into the earth, it is impossible to telL 
In an instant they subside somewhe^, lying in amr 
bush till the coast is clear, when out they will 
steal to a distance, or renew the assault, as the case 
may be. 

Sometimes one would be tempted to wonder hcfw 
these young negroes ever grow up with potions of 
obedience and respect towards their masters, as SQ 
great a want of discipline and good training is ob- 
servable. But a natural reverence and awe of 
*' white folk " keep them in check as they come tQ 
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years of discretion, strengthened by a devotion to 
their owners which seems instinctive, an affiection 
and devotion which no others than their owners and 
their owners' family are ever lucky enough to share. 
Negro servants will wait upon visitors very well until 
the novelty has worn off; but they onJy continue to 
do so from compulsion ; they will hover about strangers 
from curiosity, but their service is dictated by quite 
a different feeling from that whidi actuates the same 
towards their masters. Perhaps some share of fear 
is blended with their obedience, but this is a necessary 
influence upon an unreflecting nature. All this I 
soon discovered in the neglect of various matters in 
Flora's work. The same thing was daily recurring ; 
but to say, '^ Be sure to do this every day," is as useless 
as hopeless. They must be told at the time and 
ewry time continually. It by no means follows 
that a prompt obedience is always rendered to their 
true masters and mistresses. Far from it. You 
now and th^n find old and trusty servants like Cassius 
and Ailsey, who do not require constantly watching; 
but old or young, no idle dunce was ever so ready to 
** shirk " his task as the genus negro ; and no hypo-* 
chondriac ever so ready to discover grievances and 
to imagine maladies as these poor timid slaves. 



CHAPTER VL 

Post-Offioea in the South. — CountieB.— People of Virgmia.-^ 
. Climate. — ^The Domestic Institution.— Home AmusementB. — 
Botanical Ratables. — ^Field Hands. . 

Life in the South, whether in one State or another, 
differs so little in essential points that a short de- 
scription of customs in Virginia will initiate the reader 
at once, and make him feel as much at home in that 
State as in Carolina or Alabama. The great draw- 
back and difiSculties which the Confederate army 
has had to encounter will be better understood and 
appreciated, if the reader will allow me to guide 
him so far that he will be able to transport himself 
to the scene of action. 

On the Monday after my first arrival, I had carried 
some letters down stairs for the post, and meeting 
Dr. W. asked him how I should dispose of them. 

'* If you lay them on that shelf, madam, I will see 
that they go. I shall be sending for the mail some 
time this week." 

^Sirt^AHnse me I did not understand." 
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*'We send for otir mail on Saturday, madam; 
sometimes, if there is anything of any consequence, 
I send on Wednesdays too, otherwise our newspapers 
generally come on Saturday.** 

" But I shall be very glad if my letters can be 
sent to the post-office as soon as possible. My 
fijends may feel^anzious to hear of the safe termina- 
tion of my journey.'* 

'^ Certainly, Miss Jones, I will send a servant to 
Creek Landing on Wednesday. We have two post- 
offices. Creek Landing is nine nules from here, and 
Tappahannock is ten miles; but I will not fail to 
send a servant on Wednesday. The stage runs 
thfough to Fredericksburg twice a week, and we 
sometimes catch it at Mountford, which is only seven 
miles off, but it is quite uncertain at what time it 
passes." 

This quite accounted for our three months' corre- 
spondence. 

The post-offices, like the churches, are not confined 
to towns and villages, but are scattered over the 
country at cross roads and river landings. When it 
is remembered that the vast forests which originally 
covered the whole of that part of the American 
continent still flourish over more than three-fourths 
of the country, and that large estates of thousands of 
acres only under partial cultivation cause a very 
sparse population, these few-and-far-between essentials 
to civilized society will not create surprise. And 
from such circumstances results a mode of life which 
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differs entirely from that preyailing in the Narthem 
States, and indeed in any other part of the world. 

Notwithstanding the vast area of Virginia, com- 
prising upwards of sixty-one thousand square miles, 
the whole State does not contain haK-ardozen towns 
whose population exceeds ten thousand inhabitants. 
. The same may be said of the other Southern States, 
and from a similar reason. Virginia is the most 
populous excepting Kentucky and South Carolina. 
The population of Kentucky in 1850 was 26 to th^ 
square mile; that of Virginia and South Carolini^ 
each 23 to the square mile, and Tennessee 22 to the 
square mile. 

The following table is not according to the precise 
returns of the late census, but may be relied on as 
not far from the average : — 

Eichmond, the capital . . 50,000 

Norfolk ; with its suburbs, Portsmouth 
andGosport .... 27,000 

Wheeling 15,000 

Alexandria . . . nearly 12,000 
Petersburg .... about 13,000 

Winchester 8,000 

Lynchburg , . . . . 7,000 

Staunton 3,500 

Charlottesville, seat of the Uni- 
versity 8,000 

The population of Virgmia by the census of 1360 
w^ 1,106,196. 
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Yirginia is divided into about 150 co^inties; the 
larger western ones being occasionally subdiyided 
and changed as the population Increases. Each of 
these counties, as iA all the other States, has its 
** county seat," or court-house, which, lite the post- 
oGSce, does not always imply a town, though it 
generally combines the advantages of both, with the 
addition of a country store, a tayem, probably a 
church of some denominaticNa, and some half a score 
houses ; and many whole counties have in tliem no 
larger nudeus of a town than this, which is neverthe- 
less a place of genera), resort for news and business ; 
especially on "court-days," <mce a month, and 
" mail days," twice or thrice a week. 

Every moijiih ja sitting of magistrates is held at the 
county seat, for petty offences, after the old English 
custom, a^d still retained in Virginia, County courts 
are held once a quarter, corresponding to pur quarter- 
sessions. 

Both Dr. Yf. and his brother the colonel wer^ 
magistrates for the county. 

It will be presumed that a country so diversified 
by uncleared pine barrens, oak woods, swamps, a 
variety of soil, very little level, extensive ponds, and 
broad rapid rivers, is subject to other inconvenience^ 
besides the difficulty of obtaining at hand the re- 
quirements of polished Ijfe, Sven our weekly mail 
yfa^ sometimes indefinitely delayed by the heavy 
rains which in a few hours would inundate the roads, 
and wash away the light wooden bridges thrown 
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^ across the abounding streams and ^' branches " which 
everywhere intersect the country. But all these 
interruptions to intercourse with the world beyond 
are borne with exemplary patience by the good 
Virginians, though I confess it did not quite so well 
agree with my preconceived opinions of the necessity 
of at least a daily mail. 

We very soon required a fresh supply of books and 
music for our educational department, and according 
to tlie usual custom were to " send to Baltimore." 
In the course of two or three weeks they arrived, and 
I was surprised to find that every article was charged 
beyond the usual payment that I had been ac- 
customed to make in the North. Even the music, 
with its price plainly printed on the frontispiece, had 
an additional five, ten, or twenty-five cents added, 
according to the number of pages the piece contained. 
I mentioned the fact to the Doctor, but he only said, 
" Yes, madam, we always have to pay an extra price 
for everything that is sent to us from the North." 

" Baltimore is not the * North,' and you pay the 
carriage too?" 

" Oh, yes, of course, but Baltimore is ftiU of North- 
em merchants, who expect us to pay a higher price. 
They think we can afford it, I suppose. I am not 
aware of any other reason, and they know we must 
have these things. If we are purchasing our yearly 
supplies, or any large quantity of goods, we can 
almost save expenses by going all the way to New 
York and buying on the spot" ^ 
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This was an imposition I felt much more inclined 
to resent than the amiable host, but there was 
no alternative but to submit, or go without our 
books. 

The clinxate of Virginia is exceedingly changeable. 
Lying between 36« 30/ and 39° 40' of latitude, the. 
sun quite early in the year shines with a power 
almost equal to our English summers ; on the con- 
trary, in rainy or cloudy weather an excessive chilli- 
ness prevails in the atmosphere, and one suffers a 
degree of cold exceeding that of our winters. It is 
probable that the fiiry of the great storms of the 
west is intercepted by the lofty mountain ranges of 
the Alleghanies and the Blue Bidge, and also that 
such sudden and violent changes of temperature 
experienced further west are moderated by proximity 
to the sea, for we frequently observed that entirely 
different weather prevailed at the same time in 
eastern and western Virginia. At that time. May, 
our part of the State was suffering from drought, 
while several of the western States were overwhelmed 
with terrible inundations, " freshets," caused by con- 
tinued and heavy rains. 

During the month of May the thermometer often 
ranged between 80^ and 90°, and vegetation was as 
far advanced as it is towards the end of June in New 
York. Trees were in full foliage, wheat in the ear, 
and roses, with their contemporaries of the garden, 
reigning in full beauty. Strawberries, cherries, green 
peas, &c., were in season; apples and pears nearly 
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ripe, and asparagus we had been eating since April. 
This latter vegetable is indigenous on the low grounds 
and salt water marshes skirting the mouths of rivers, 
and is gathered in large quantities for the market, 
meeting with a ready sale in towns and villages, 
though inferior to that cultivated in our gardens. 

Cinta was very fond of riding, but had never been 
accustomed to a great deal of exercise on foot. Her 
mother thought her unable to accomplish much in 
this way, but she enjoyed the novelty of rambling 
about with Fanny Harrison and myself, and I had ho 
difficulty in persuading her and her cousin Fanny to 
accompany me in a morning stroll before the hours of 
study. The country round furnished a rich field for 
botanical rambles, producing an abundance of flower- 
ing tarees and shrubs, which, with the luxuriant ever- 
greens, caused me often to fancy myself in an English 
plantation or shrubbery, upon which all taste and 
skill had been bestowed in order to produce a ro- 
mantic effect. The woods were intersected in every 
direction by little paths> made by the constant passing 
to and fro of the negroes in their short cuts acroda 
the country from one plantation to another. Some- 
times a deep ravine, with a rapid stream in the 
bottom, must be crossed on a prostrate tree, whose 
branches served for a rustic fence, and at other 
points the negroes had planted a slight railing by a 
row of stepping stones, over which one must leap in 
order to continue in the path. Cinta took much 
deUght in conducting me across these wild and 
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^'slippery places'* to fresli spots of beauty, but in 
reality was more entertained by witnessing my enjoy- 
ment than by her own appreciation g£ our botanical 
discoyeries. Too soon she was obUged to diBcontinu& 
her walks. Bobust as she appeared to be, the new 
and energetic mode of life of the last few weeks was 
overtasking her strength. Her appetite was Ming 
her, and her parents, though qnit^ tinwimng to inter- 
rapt a plan they seemed mnch to approve, recom- 
mended her to accompany us on Sunbeam, and be 
content wiU. . ™ft£gVu» by »„ dd. She 
persevered in her usual studies for a few days more, 
though her parents' anxious faces told of much 
apprehension; but at last we were deprived of 
Cinta's bright &ce in our Kttle school-house, except- 
ing when she persisted in coming to take a drawing 
lesson. Even this soon proved too much for her, and 
Cinta was compelled to be an invalid. 

About the same time Ella Stewart became crazy 
to join a singing class, which was to meet twice a 
week at one of the little churches in our neighbour- 
hood. This I regretted as a very useless mterruption 
to her studies, for neither the singing-master nor the 
style were likely to be of any advantage to her ; but 
" Susy and Alice W. were going, and Minnie Dubois, 
and Ida Wilson," and half a dozen others, and the 
attraction was more in the gathering together of 
young girls and boys, and the anticipated " frolics," 
than in the cultivation of the voice. Thus were my 
regular pupils reduced to one^ with the uncertain 
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attendance of the rest when they were not '^too 
tired" after the singing-class, which occupied the 
whole day thus : an hour or two to prepare, an hour 
or two to reach the place, an hour or two to sing.. 
Then came a "recess," during which time two more 
hours were occupied in a rural repast in the woods ; 
another hour of singing, another for preparations to 
depart, and the hour or two for reaching home made 
a tolerable day's business of the singing-class. 

The next excitement in the neighbourhood was 
a review of the county militia, to which nearly every 
gentleman in the neighbourhood belonged, including 
Dr. W., the Colonel, and two of Ella's brothers. 
Meeting for drill had been occupying them for some 
weeks, and military affairs generally were engrogsing 
so much of their attention, that I had ventured a re- 
mark on the subject. 

" Are you expecting a war with England or France, 
that you are all turning into soldiers f ' 

" We may have occasion for soldiers nearer home, 
than that. Miss Jones." 

" What I Canada, do you mean T 

" No, madam ; we may require our soldiers at our 
own homes, if things continue to go on as they have 
done of late." 

Even then politics occupied so little of my thoughts, 
that I looked inquiringly for further explanation. 

"If the Yankees persist in interfering with our 
institutions, violating our constitutional laws, and 
turning our own servants against us, we must devise 
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some means to stop fhem. It is as well to be pre- 
pared for the worst/* 

A threat was here implied which- seemed only to 
allude to the necessity of gueurding against negro 
insurrections, and I asked — 

"Have you any fears that the negroes will become 
dangerous r' 

Several persons were present during this conversa- 
tion, most of whom began to laugh at my fears. The 
€k)lonel remarked — 

" We only think our servants dangerous when the 
Yankees come among them. We entertain no fettrs 
about our negroes so long as they are left to them- 
selvesy but if such villains as that John Brown and 
his accomplices get hold of them, we cannot tell 
what may happen." 

"It is a poor chance for a man, when he is a&aid 
of his servants; it does not say much for him," 
added Mrs. W., warmly. 

"Look at our doors and windows, madam, and 
the way in which oiiir houses are built, and see how 
much we are at the mercy of our slaves, if they 
choose to take advantage of it'* 
• In truth, I had sometimes observed those very 
doors and windojfs, and thought how little protection 
the slight bolts afiforded, and how often they were 
left unfastened altogether. Not much more was said 
at that time; but on another occasion when the 
Harper's Ferry subject was introduced, I ventured to 
sound them by deploring the necessity of taking 
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human life for any crimen intimating that John 
Brown might be looked upon as a fanatic. I was a 
little curious to hear the Virginian sentiment regard- 
ing the punishment which had been so violently 
denounced in the North. 

Neither anger nor irritation was exhibited in their 
manner by the actors in the drama, while they 
pointed out the grave necessity of taking the life of 
those who had so atrociously plotted to take theirs. 
It was an inevitable consequence of the serious 
danger into which Virginia had been plunged by 
such a formidable conspiracy ; and I felt my respect 
increase for these same Virginians, who, I was con- 
vinced, had with serious deliberation decided on the 
necessity of meting such a pmiishment on the leaders 
of the plot. 

After this I became rather more attentive when 
public matters were the topic of conversation, and 
began to observe, that after any public meeting my 
friends were often engaged in some grave discussion, 
and the "portentous state of the country" seemed 
to be leading to some dreaded result, which at that 
time was too vague for me to comprehend, but which 
some months afterwards explained itself too clearly. * 

Though we had so few near neighbours, there was 
no lack of company at Forest Eill. Seldom a day 
passed that some one did not call, and frequently a 
carriage-load would arrive to spend the day; for 
Southern people have not much idea of driving ten 
OT fifteen miles for a twenty-minutes' call. Perhaps 
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they came for " a few days,** but were always welcome, 
However unexpected. And then their mode of life 
enables them to be ever prepared for visitors. That 
is to say, there are always plenty of turkeys and 
chickens ready to have their heads chopped off, 
plenty of hams, and tongues, and corned beef in the "" 
meal^honse, and always a stock of "groceries" in . 
the storehouse — ^these latter being purchased whole- 
sale from the North, once a year. Wheat, com, 
butter and eggs, fruits, vegetables, abundance of de- 
Ucious preserves and home-made wine, are dainties 
infallibly "on hand.'* Plenty of servants, too, are 
ready for extra work, when such chance company 
arrives ; and a dinner is got up in an hour or two, 
that you would think a week had been spent in pre- 
paring. The freshly slaughtered chickens may not 
be the most tender ; and if the turkey partakes of 
a feathery flavour, we must not be too particular. 
Every one is contented, and not over fastidious. 

Music, dominoes, backgammon, and occasionally 
chess, form the evening entertainments; and the 
doors, perpetually open, expose to view a cluster of 
woolly heads, one above another, and a great pair of 
eyes to each, extended to their utmost capacity in a 
general observation round the door-post. 

Sometimes while sitting at the piano, one's attention 
would be attracted to a window nearly opposite, where 
nught be perceived some ten or twelve sets of beauti- 
ftd shining white teeth, like framed samples arranged 
on a back-ground of black velvet at a dentist's doox. 
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The room is lighted; but it is dark ontsidey and on 
looking intently one donld discover a pair of eyes 
above each set of teeth, and associating the two, arrive 
at the conclusion that so many negroes are peering in 
at the window, in a high state of mirthfdlness. These 
are their privileges ; no one takes any notice of them, 
no one disturbs them, no one cares what they see, or 
what they hear, and they continue their wondering 
vacant gaze, with the same fixed stare, but with less 
of expression in it, than a monkey on a street organ. 

Fanny Harrison went home every Friday and re- 
tamed on Monday-moming. If her mother did not 
come herself to fetch her, an old servant of the Aimt 
Ailsey type was sent in the carriage to take charge 
of her. This auntie never failed to bring me a 
message or invitation to accompany Fanny, who, on 
my refasal, always chimed in with the enteeaty, 
" Then 1 must be sure to come next week ?' 

Fanny had now become my chief companion, for 
she evinced more taste and appreciation of nature 
than my other pupils, and in our charming explora- 
tions in search of wonders, I found her a most 
sociable and agreeable little firiend. She scarcely 
ever returned to school on the Monday without bring- 
ing her hands full of road-side treasures, which she 
had stopped to gather on her way, much to the 
discomfort of "Uncle Sam," the coachman. The 
abundant blossom of the cornel, or dogwood, en- 
livens the woods for many weeks at this season, its 
dazzling whiteness increased by juxtaposition with 
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Bombre pines^ dark cedars, and the delicate green of 
early summer; an undergrowth of azaleas in full 
blaze of Mossom exhibits all the intermediate tints^ 
from purplish rose colour to pale pink and white ; 
while the varietj of heaths, erieaeecBy andromeda> 
leucothoe, &a, baffles description. Some of these 
latter are so exquisitely beautiful, that one wondered 
not to see them more cultivated for ornament^ as also 
azaleas, calunas, rhododendrons, and the fringe tree 
(Chionanthns Virginica) ; but while they are trans- 
planted to England, and highly prized by the Enro- 
|HWm florist, who spares no pains to bring them to 
perfedion^ I beheld some of our modest English 
wild-flowers honoured with conspicuous places in the 
gardens of Virginia. The growth of vegetation in 
that latitude is so rapid, that tiie efiect after a plen* 
tiM shower of rain is almost magical. The rich 
blossoms of the magnolia and lofty tulip tree in 
May and June fill all the air with their fragrance : 
botanical investigations can scarcely keep pace with 
the wild flowers ; and the charms of the woods (snakes 
no| mduded), increased daily. 

Little Nesfde generally attended us on our excur- 
sions into the woods; and, unless positively driven 
back, a whole tribe of young wooUy-heads would 
volunteer their services ; but one must keep a sharp 
look-out on them, or they would do over-zealous 
service by breaking short off, or tearing up by the 
roots, every cherished specimen one bad been anx^* 
jously watching. 
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These negro children were constantly exhibiting 
their characteristic timidity and cowardice, even 
while under our protection and in open daylight. 
Sometimes we could scarcely persuade Nessie to 
venture beyond a certain point in our walk, and when 
we asked of what she was afraid, she would hesitate, 
and then say ^* Bunaways." 

" What do you mean by runaways 1" 

"Why, runaways, — ^bad people." 

" Where do you think they are 1" 

" In dem bushes thar.'* 

" Oh no, there is no one there." And we would go 
into the bushes and gather something to convince 
her. " If a runaway were here, he would be afraid of 
us, and not hurt you. He might be only some little 
boy like Jim or Tinto." 

' Miss Jones, 'tain't no use. If he ain't no higher 
than a duck, if he's a runaway, I'd be afeard on 
him." 

This same little Nessie indulged in some pretty 
firm opinions of her own, in spite of her terror of 
"runaways." One day, on observing a very la^ge 
dragon-fly that had settled on a briar, I exclaimed to 
Fanny, "What an immense fly I" Nessie covered 
her face up with both hands and burst into a gro- 
tesque laughs 

" What's the matter, Nessie 1" 

" ' Tain't no fly," stiU laughing till her head was 
nearly severed in two by the enormous chasm of her 
mouth. 
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"Yes, that's a fly: one kind of fly." 

" 'Tain't no fly ; that's a snake maid." • ^ 

"Awhatr 

** A snake maid, dat is." 

^^ It is a fly too. It has two names, your name 
and mine." 

But Nessie persisted, until Fanny said--* 

'^Nessie, don't contradict • Miss Jones like that; 
hold your tongue." 

" Well, seein' as you're tohUe^ an I'm blacky I won't 
contydick you — ^but His a snake maid." 

One day we met another little negro girl whom I 
did not recognize, and asked — 

'' Who's that ?" 

« Dat's Liza." 

-Nannie'ssisterr 

*^ No, mam, she ain't Nannie's sister." 

« Whose then?' 

" She ain't nobody's sister." 

" Whose daughter is she, then ?' 

'* She ain't nobody's darter, neever ; she b'longs to 
Mas' Fred, she does." 

When we passed through the plantation, where 
the afield hands" were at work, the negroes, who - 
soon learned my name, invariably looked up, dis- 
playing their ivories, aad courting observation by 
bowing or curtseying in real good faith. Some of 
those who thought themselves entitled to particular 
attention might extend the ebony palm, and once I 
failed to recognize one of these, who hastened to 
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take off his hat mth a bow that would have done 
credit to Turveydrop himself, saying— 

"Miss Jones; monun'Mi^r 

" Good morning, nncle, but I hftve forgotten your 
name T 

" Washington, mam, — Washington Barnes, brother 
to Louisa, property of Dr. Fred. W., nmm," very 
pompously, and with mi air of mingled surprise and 
disappointment, as if to say, ^' I belong to suoh a 
distinguished personage, you not know me !** Upon 
which one felt compiled to shake hands with 
Washington Barnes, and inquire after the health 
of his wife and family, to condliate his wounded 
feelings. 

These people always appeared to be in the merriest 
mood, if garrulity is any criterion ; and the absence 
of restraint, or, as it seemed to my English ideas, 
almost of respect, towards the members of their 
master's family, was not a little remarkable. Ad to 
hard work, I could not have had half the patience of 
their masters on seeing their leisurely dawdling gtdt. 
Never in a hurry, never with any sense of responsi- 
bility; one good English or Irish labourer would 
have done the work of any three of Ibem m Uie 
same time, and much more efficiently. Oxen, mides, 
ploughs, waggons, all of a piece, old crazy dawdling 
instruments, of an unsatisfactory old fashioned insti- 
tution. "How can the Virginians endure it I** I 
exclaimed a thousand times. 
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CiNTA did not r^ain her strength, and a physician, 
who was called in to congult with her father, ordered 
books to be laid entirely aside, and recommended 
change of air. It was arranged to carry her to 
Baltimore for further advice, and Mrs. W. embraced 
the (^partunity of taking with her an invaUd negro 
servant, who also had for some time been in a prcr 
carious state of health, and caused her much anxiety. 
Nothing would satisfy Cinta but Fanny must be of 
the party, and having obtained Mrs. Harrison's 
consent, they all set ofi^ by way of .Tappahannock, 
and in the ** William Selden," again up the bay. 

Seyeial of the neighbours were urgent in their 
entreaties for me to go and stay with them during 
Mrs. W.'s absence, every one fearing I should be ^'so 
very lonesome." But there waa^ for me, no dulness 
amid the constant novelties and occupation nature 
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provided^ and kind and hospitable as these good 
people were, the proposed visits would rather have 
deterred me from those pursuits of which I was glad 
to avail myself during this period of leisure. 

The majority of our neighbours had been bom and 
reared on the spot where they now existed. It was 
no uncommon thing to meet with persons who had 
never been out of the State, and even some who had 
not been twenty miles firom their homes in their 
lives. The greater portion of those who do " travel," 
are satisfied with the annual trip to the mountain 
springs, Old Point, or " the great city of Hichmond" 
But always in Virginia. Home-loving, easy, con- 
tented beings ; unsullied by contact with the world, 
simple-minded and guileless more than any other 
people underthe sun ; and if not over-much given to 
intellectual pursuits, they win esteem by more love- 
able qualities. 

" Conversation " was usually carried on in a series 
of questions addressed to the stranger, who was rather 
expected to entertain than be entertained^ so &r as 
feasting the mind was concerned. 

The following are verbatim specimens :— 

*' You English ladies walk a great deal ? Why is 
it ? How do you feel if you don't walk ? Have you 
ever seen the Queen ? What is she like ? How tall 
is she ? Pretty ? &c. Have you been to her house ? 
Do you visit her ? Have you been to call on her ? 
Do you go to parties there ? Is her husband good* 
looking? Have you ever seen London ? How large 
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is it ? Twice as large as Bichmond ? Is it larger 
than Baltimore ?" (which is about the extent of the 
Northern experience of most of them). " Are there 
right sm6krt fine houses in London, as there are in 
New York? I reckon all cities are pretty much 
alike. What is the name of the largest town you 
live near in England ?" 

And if flowers were the topic— 

" What do you do with all those weeds you always 
bring home ? ArVt you afraid of getting poisoned ? 
I wouldn't touch any of them to save my life. Ar'n't 
you a&aid of snakes in the woods ? I wouldn't go 
where you do, to save my life. Have you ever seen 
a crimson hyacinth ? A black rose ? A gooseberry 
as big as — ? A ^rawherry as big as — ? I reckon 
you have mighty* little fruit compared with ours I 
Have you a heap of flowers there ?" 

While Mrs. W. was from home, Aunt Ailsey came 
out grandly in her sphere of housekeeper, almost 
weighed down with the responsibiUty of keeping me 
from starving. If the Doctor were not at table, she 
gave me no rest, by handing the dishes one after the 
other as fast as she could get round ; and when I 

* "Mighty" is merely an adverb in Virginia, almost invariably 
used for very in most of the Southern States. '^A heap" is 
another adverb of quantity, with no reference to size or shape. 
*' I have done a heap of writing." ^ She has learned a heap oi 
grammar," " Walked a jieap," *« Talked a heap," &c. " Right 
smart." another adverb of quantity, but not quite so much as a 
heap—" We have read right smart of that book," " Done right 
smart knitting to-day." 
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told her not to prepare so much, and that it was 
impossible to partake of all, she went off into her 
usual spasmodic laugh, with hei* turbaned h^ad 
thrown back as if never to resume its place. 

Whether my manner was less imperative, or the 
youngsters felt sure of escaping a flagellation, the 
pranks they now played tried my patienoe in no 
small degree. Nothing was attended to without 
appealing to Aunt Ailsey to <enforce my wishes. 
Sally had gone to attend upon Cinta. Flora and 
Nesde vanished incessantly^ ^id were found quietly 
seated in the dierry-trees, regaling themselves to 
their heart's content ; or scampering about the place, 
bringing down upon themselves the terrific menaces 
of poor Aunt Oloe, or the threatened whippings of 
Ailsey. if I were at the piano, every diild was 
^through the honse,jLpiBg t^ Jim Crow 
capen^ theLnd of the JZ K I were sketching 
out of doors, the whole tribe would flock to ihe place, 
and plant themselves in a row exactly in firont of me. 
It was too amusing to make one angry, and too pro* 
yoking to be endured ; but I found that only liiose 
who understand the n^ro ceai manage him. 

K I wanted cherries, they were " too high," or too 
something, for Jim and Tinto to reach, though those 
young rogues were scarcely ever out of the ch«cry«* 
treed themselves. 

At last Flora became so tmruLy that her mother's 
patience would hold out no longer, and one beheld 
Aunt Ailsey, provided with a good stout switdi^ 
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chafiing Flora round the house^ and through the 
house, while " Oh, mam — ^Please, mam — ^Do, pray — I 
tpiU behave — ^Don't, mam— Pray, mam," accompanied 
by most tragic attitudes, had at. least the effect of 
subduing the tribe of reprobates into docility for a 
few hours longer. . 

Early in June the mocking-bird and the ** whip- 
poor-will" entertained us with their inde&tigable 
serenade. There is a peculiar fascination in hearing, 
for the first time, the song of a bird with which you 
have been eH your life acquainted &om books alone. 
Throughout the night the whip-poor-will continues 
his clear whistle, scarcely seeming to pause for breath 
for half-an-hour at a time. If you try to count the 
number of times he repeats his « whip-pooivwiU," yoti 
will be weary long before he has ceased to utter the 
sound Another sweet songster is the cat-bird, ior 
** snake-charmer," thus named from its cry of alarm, 
as the popular beUef is, when a snake Z neax. It 
so exactly resembles the cry of a cat, that you would 
look round expecting to see poor puss rubbing her 
head against a tree. The undisturbed song of this 
bird is, however, extremely sweet. 

One day the Doctor came home and told me he 
had discovered a mocking-bird's nest in the orchard, 
close to the road, and that he would charge the 
servants not to molest it, in order that I might have 
the young ones. The song of this bird is a sort of 
combination of our English thrush (it being " Ihcrdus 
'polyglMvSf' one of the species), the lark, and night- 
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ingale. Like the latter it sings at night, never 
asleep nor weary, and in the day time also. It is an 
incautious, foolish bird in its habits, building so low 
down on a branch that you can sometimes see into 
the nest, and always near a dwelling. K you only 
pass in the vicinity of the nest, the parent birds fly 
about you with such a remarkable cry that they teU 
you plainly their home is near. On going to peep at 
my future pets, the old birds dashed close to my 
face and attempted to peck at me ; but in due time 
two of their four children were consigned to a cage. 
There are many other birds of more gaudy plumage 
always to be seen, and innumerable other chattering 
songsters in everlasting chorus among the branches. 
In this respect the out-doors' eflfect was more like 
England than in any other State I had 'visited. 
Buzzards, too, abound, and are the scavengers of the 
country. 

When Cinta returned fiom Baltimore, very Kttle 
improvement was visible in her) and studies were 
still strictly prohibited. She passed much of her 
time in riding about on Sunbeam, bringing me home 
magnificent branches of kalmias and other beautiful 
specimens ; or she visited the whole circle of cousins 
around the neighbourhood. The weather, which had 
been particularly dry for six weeks, now visited us 
' with frequent thunder-showers. " Shower " seemed 
but a mild term for what we should call a hurricane, 
or violent tempest. The temperature would reach an 
izz2endurable degree of heat, and be succeeded by a 
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remarkable weight and stillness in the atmosphere. 
This is the indication. Sometimes an hour or two 
elapsed before we perceived the approach of the 
storm. The air gradually becomes darker and 
solemnly stilly till eddies of dust and leaves begin to 
rise and whirl above the ground. Then a distant 
sound, like the roaring of the sea, announces the 
coming gale. Instantly every one flies through the 
house to close and secure the doors and windows. In 
a minute more the trees sway to and fro, the huge 
branches bend and rise as if by powerful machinery, 
till with one tremendous sweep and splash and roar, 
the rain descends, not in drops, but in sheets of 
water. Then for a few minutes thunder, lightning, 
wind, hail, rain commingle in incessant tumult. The 
gusts threaten momentarily to unroof the house; 
branches and dibria fly through the air and add to 
its darkness. In ten minutes the lawn has become a 
pond, upon which are floating the wrecks of bams 
and fences while the sun shines down as if in mockery 
npon a scene so calm and bright that the past hour 
seems but a terrific dream. 

During that spring, 1860, several States had been 
visited by severe tornadoes. In Iowa, in Kansas and 
Ohio, whole towns had been destroyed by their fury. 
In Mississippi and Kentucky also they had been very 
severe. The wrathful elements were surprising 
one State after another with these fearful visitations. 
What, I thought, if among my new experiences, a 
tornado should sweep us off some night? And once. 
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only happily it was day instead, these feaw seemed, 
about to be realized. 

The heat had been overpowering; every one 
yielded to its influence. Cinta was reclining in her 
room, and her cousins were lounging with her, assist- 
ing in the " dolce far niente** The storm approached 
with unusual rapidity. Mrs. W. and I both rushed 
up stairs to dose the windows of the upper chambers. 
The gusts and bursts were fearful on that side of the 
house on which Cinta's loom^ a wing, had been 
added near to her mother's chamber. A grand old 
locust tree seemed in danger of being uprooted at 
every sweep of the furious gale. FuU of the idea of 
the late tornadoes, and thinking our turn had now 
arrived, I suggested to Mrs. W. to send the gtds into 
the other part of (he house. She smiled at my alarm^ 
but still, on hastening down the stairs^ called to them 
through an open door, and told them to go into her 
room, while I hurriedly pointed out the danger 
of that wing exposed to the full ftiry of the blast. 
They were all quite amused at my fears, and, terror- 
stricken, I left the room, only to be greeted with re- 
newed roars and flashes. Eetuming immediately, I 
again urged their moving, taking upon myseK to add 
" Mrs. W. insists on your going down into the dining- 
room this instant,'' at the same time leading and 
pushing the laughing giddy creatures down to the 
" basement," which was partly imderground, like the 
domestic oflGices of our town houses. We had scarcely 
arrived there, where several of the servants had 
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already coiisa*e^ated. than a tremendous crash caused 
everyUof eye, U> open toti>eirM ex.en,..d 
every form to be rivetted in awe-struck astonishment. 
Flora and SaUy began to cry aloud, Cinta laughed, 
Fanny trembled, while silent tears burst from her 
eyes : Aimt Louisa went off into violent hysterics ; 
and as for poor me ! I should have been worse than 
any of them, had not the condition of the rest recalled 
my resolution. " Stay here, every one of you," I com- 
manded, in a voice which made them all open their 
eyes still wider, if that were possible, and rushing up 
the stairs, tumbling over the hysterical aunt in my 
way, I met Mrs. W. pale but calm, and the Doctor 
just opening the hall door to look out. For the storm 
was over. In less time than you require to read of 
it^ the climax had come and passed, and the fury 
abated. In perhaps less than five minutes from the 
first burst, the sun was calmly shining again ; but on 
the very room from which the girls had been driven, 
a heavy chimney had fallen, breaking thix)ugh the 
roof, and destroying furniture and every thing within. 
Mrs. W. told me she had not left the room a moment 
when the crash took place, and that had the girls been 
there, their lives might have fallen a sacrifice to the 
heavy mass. "What a merciful Providence!'* she 
exclaimed, as she quietly regarded the ruined heap 
of furniture crushed beneath bricks, beams, and rafters. 
The Doctor was looking after his wheat field, and 
there he stood, calmly contemplating the bare waste 
of land, which but a few minutes since had been 
VOL. I. "a 
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covered with fine sheaves of freshly-mown wheat, now 
scattered to the winds. " These things are from the 
hand of the Almighty," said he. . I did not know 
which of the two to admire the most for such exen^- 
plary fortitude. True Christians, both of them. 

A travelling menagerie was on exhibition near 
where Fanny's mother resided, and as every child in 
the neighbourhood within twelve miles expected to 
" see the show," the day was anticipated as a general 
holiday. Not only for white, but for "coloured 
folks," many of the servants having obtained permis- 
sion to go, particularly the younger ones. Flora and 
Sally had both been presented with the necessary 
admission money, but little Nessie was prowling 
gloomily about the house with her arms folded in her 
apron, and her great pouting lips projecting an inch 
from her face. 

" What's the matter, Nessie ?" 

" Wants to go t' 'e show too-oo" (mumbling). 

" But you are too little to walk so far." 

" Mount b'hind 'e carr-ridge." 

*' Nessie ! shall I give you some money to go and 
see the great large "elephant ?" said Cinta. 

One bright glance, and like a shot, Nessie leaped 
into the air with her head jerked back, her body 
twisted, and her arms thrown up like a dislocated 
windmiU, and as suddenly alighted upon the floor, 
where she lay in a collapsed heap, her head bent 
under, and her arms folded into a mass so small and 
flat, that you would have supposed the body had 
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escaped through the floor, her garments only remain- 
ing on the carpet 

After her delight had sufficiently subsided to induce 
her to listen, Cinta promised that on condition of 
her good behaviour, she should go to the show, and 
also ride behind the carriage. 

men the morning arriyed, tiie dressing up and 
bedizening of the sable belles afforded abundant oc- 
casion for Cinta's kind offices. Nessie's aspirations 
did not extend beyond her last new dress and a clean 
apron, but when she presented herself, her woolly 
head was as glossy as a silken mat 

*lWhat have done to make your hair shine so, 
Nessie ?" 

**I put grease up thar." 

"And have you put grease on your face too? that 
shines very much." 

" Oh yes ! Miss Jones, grease 't aU over." 

*' What for?" 

" Oh, mak' it clean, keep it clean all day." 

We were to spend the day at Mrs. Harrison's, and 
my kind friends proposed to avail themselves of that 
opportunity of introducing me to the Hunter family, 
who lived near. 

The Hon. E. M. T. Hunter, then in the United 
States senate, is too weU known and respected to 
need any other introduction here, than to state that 
he is of one of the old and principal families of 
Essex county, Virgiuia ; always mentioned in terms 
so distinguished and flattering, that I esteemed a 
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happy privilege this opportunity of forming the ac- 
quaintance of his family. As we approached " Lloyds," 
the name of the Tillage and post-office, we encoun- 
tered several other carriages along the road, almost all 
of which Cinta hailed in this style : — ** Oh there goes 
cousin Warren — and all the children too." "Here 
come cousin MoUy and the girls." " There is cousin 
EUa Harrison's carriage/' until I thought every white 
person must be a cousin, as every black woman was an 
aunt When we arrived, four or five other carriages 
were drawn up near the house, or standing about the 
place, and we found that more than a dozen of the 
cousinhood had also arrived " unexpectedly" to spend 
the day, and before noon no less than thirty-four of 
these unexpected guests were swarming through the 
house, all perfectly at home. 

Fanny was beside herself with delight, and her 
mother expressed unfeigned enjoyment at the unex- 
pected pleasure of seeing so many cousins. 

Wheii we sat down to dinner, no one would have 
supposed us to be *^ unexpected, ^ guests from the 
heavily-laden tables, the younger members filling up 
the seats as soon as vacated by the elder ones, and 
fresh dishes constantly replacing those that were 
emptied. 

Mrs. W.'s sister, who was at that time staying at 
Forest EiU, proposed to drive me to Fonthill, the 
Hunter's seat, after our early dinner ; and on our way 
she gave me an insight into the character and habits 
of this estimable family. In addition to his own five 
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or six children, 8ome orphaned nieces madje Fonthill 
their home. Besides these, two maiden sisters of Hie 
senator resided with him ; highly educated and ex- 
cellent ladies, who devoted their whole time and 
influence to the improvement and welfare of the 
poorer white class of the neighbourhood. The 
" Misses Hunter's Schools," both Sabbath and secular, 
induced and invited pupils free of expense. In every 
good work they were foremost, and yet the most un- 
ostentatious and imassuming people in the world. And 
so I found them. Highly accomplished, with culti- 
vated minds, and refined manners, added to graceful 
ease and hospitality. They conducted me about 
their beautiful gardens, where was displayed a taste 
far in advance of the prevailing style of the coimtry. 
They were also enthusiastic botanists, and their 
knowledge of the local fiora afforded us some most 
congenial discussions. 

Then their niece, the senator's eldest daughter, 
kindly entertained me as we sat together under a 
beautiful maple tree, to make a sketch of their taste- 
ful residence. A sweet, unaffected girl, with a well- 
stored mind and attractive manners, giving evidence 
of careful cultivation. That most agreeable afternoon 
at Fonthill will ever be associated with tlie pleasant 
happy days of the " Old Dominion" before such hap- 
piness was extinguished by the dreadful war that so 
quickly ensued. 

Never shall I forget the indulgent kindness of 
those good W.'s during a short illness of mine while 
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with theiiL How tender and considerate tliey were, 
and how they peisisted in treating their own indul- 
gences as a matter of course, and even took me to 
task for thanking them too mnch. How they tried 
to persoade me *^ not to mind the girls, or troable 
myself abont the lessons," and could not beUeve 
that I preferred to be occupied. 

Cinta's ill health was an additional reason for the 
anticipated discontinuance of our Utile school Instead 
of spending the summer in traydling, duty seemed to 
recall me to my native land, fiom which I b^an to 
feel quite an alien, and my return to the Western 
continent was doubtful. 

At the commencement of the summer months a 
long vacation is universal in the States ; and the 1st 
of July had been decided on for the conclusion 
of our educational term. The summer vacation 
continues for two or three months, a season when 
people, old and young, give themselves up entirely to 
leisure and enjoyment On Cinta's account the 
W.'s intended to proceed early to the Springs, and 
until I had quite decided to visit England, they were 
all very kind in persuading me to accompany them. 
The mountain scenery had been one of Virginia's 
chief attractions, and I had been disappointed to find 
that my home was not near the Alleghanies, or Blue 
Bidge, and the temptation to visit those mountain 
ranges in such pleasant company was very great. 
But the desire to return to my English home was 
greater. 
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It would be tedious to tlie reader to describe at 
length'ihe number of incidents that occurred during 
my stay with that amiable family ; incidents highly 
interesting to one so fiill of sympathy for the slaves 
as I was^ and amusing to those who may not be 
much acquainted with the singular characteristics of 
the negro. These persons, however, are few at the 
present day. Suffice it to say that there was a negro 
party, a negro wedding, and a negro funeral. There 
were baptisms also, " getting religion," prayer meet- 
ings, and psalm-singing ; many of which events are 
of such frequent occurrence that some account of 
them may appear in another part of the narrative. 
Most of the ^' entertainments" take place in the 
night, (not of course the baptism and funeral,) and 
the whole neighbourhood of servants participate in 
them ; meeting at the principal cabins, which some- 
times were near enough to the house to drive sleep 
from the eyelids by the uproar of either their excitable 
mirth or psalm-singings. The next morning was 
sure to witness late breakfasts, bad bread, poor 
fires, and a general shortcoming of all the usual com- 
forts, met however with the accustomed equanimity 
of the members of the family. 

A capacious medicine closet is an inseparable part 
of a Southern establishment ; and I have seen medi- 
cines enough dispensed to furnish good occupation 
for an assistant, when colds or epidemics have pre- 
vailed. At any hour of the night or day, I have 
known Dr. W. to get up to go and see any one of 
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his negroes at a moment's summons. One has been 
startled up in the night by a tremendous thumping 
and screaming, followed by the unbarring of doors, 
and hasty footsteps. What could be the matter! 
On inquiring next morning, Mrs. W. would quietly 
reply, " Oh, it was only Uncle Somebody calling up 
the Doctor ; his wife was sick." 

"Indeed! something serious, is it?" 

" Oh no, only a little chill ; those people are so 
imprudent. Aunt Who-eyer-it-was went over to see 
her daughter last evening, and being caught in the 
rain, came home, and lay down in her wet clothes. 
Uncle Somebody thought she was going to die of 
cramp." 

Not a word of complaint at the disturbance and 
trouble of going half-a-mile off in the middle of 
the night. The master was too much accustomed to 
this sort of serenade. One day at dinner an " aunt " 
came rushing in ; "Oh Mas' Fred, Uncle Jeff says, 
* Come d'rectly.' Emsy's taken wiv spassims ; she be 
all crooked up, an' he says sh's a dyin'." 

Upon " Mas' Fred's " return to his cold dinner, half- 
an-hour afterwards, we learned that Emsy had been 
helping herself too freely to green gooseberries out 
of her mistress's garden. Sometimes one might see 
a whole household moping over the fire, moaning and 
groaning with imaginary ailments, so sympathetic 
are their natures. At which time much discomfort 
would be experienced among the domestic arrange- 
ments ; for the Southern ladies are not so handy in 
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wielding brooms and cooking utensils as their Northern 
neighboors; but every inconvenience is tolerated 
with the utmost composure. It is well that either 
by nature or education, the Virginians are of so easy 
and tranquil a mood, for they would otherwise enjoy 
no peace in their lives, with their 1^, unreflecting, 
childlike servants, the negroes. 

The lady of the household is not without her 
labours, in spite of so large an establishment of at- 
tendants. Every day the same orders must be given, 
every hour this or that aunt has to be reminded of 
her work. Every five minutes the young Topsies 
have escaped for a frolic^ and the lady's lungs are in 
constant exercise by screaming after them ; bells not 
being considered as necessary appendages to country 
houses. 

Mrs. W.'s sister had proved a very intelligent 
friend during her stay at Forest EilL Her home 
was in the State of Mississippi, and from her I 
learned a great many particulars as to the manage- 
ment of slaves in the more Southern States. She 
did not pretend to disguise the fact, that during 
the cotton and sugar harvests they perform extra 
labour, but it is usually followed by extra indulgen- 
gences when the harvest is over. There are strict 
regulations for enforcing cleanliness; and persons 
are kept, on large plantations, for the express pur- 
pose of visiting the cabins, which undergo a regular 
purifying every Saturday, and looking after the 
health of the negroes. She related some instances 
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Of the eaafly transferred affections of negroes, which, 
coming from so truthful a source, afford strong proof 
that a vast amount of morhid sympathy is wasted 
upon their imposed family separations. The follow- 
ing case happened in her own brother's family. 

Mr. A. had a negro servant whose wife lived on 
the adjoining plantation, the two slaves being in the 
habit of meeting constantly. When they had been 
married several years, the woman's master being 
about to sell his Mississippi property, and move to 
Missouri with all his family and servants, offered to 
sell Lydia to Mr. A. in order that she might not be 
separated from her husband. Mr. A. had already as 
many servants as he desired, and declined to buy 
her, but gave his own servant Sico permission to go 
to Missouri with his wife. Sico, in spite of the con- 
nubial tie, objected to leave his master. He con- 
sidered a good deal, and looked very grave. " Massa 
Harry, I'se boun' not to lebe you, sah ! I likes her 
mightily, an I be right smart sorry she be a goin', 
but I likes dis heah place too. If my wife's got to 
go, she'll have to. Massa Harry, I can't lebe you an 
Miss Liza, and all de childem." . Mr. A. expostu- 
lated, and endeavoured to dissuade Sico from giving 
up his wife so easily. « Massa Harry, I reckon she 
better go wid Massa Arthur, she's a right good look- 
ing nigger anyway, an' she'll soon fine annuwer man 
to hab her, an' dis nigger couldn't lebe you anyhow. 
Dis year place is my home, an' I don' want any 
i/FFer." So Sico being inexorable, his master gave 
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him a hoHday, with permission to accompany his wife 
as &r as Memphis, in order to enjoy her society to 
the last; and make an affectionate adieu. On his 
way home, he passed the night at Dr. C.'s, where he 
had acquaintances among the servants. About a 
week after his return, he told his master he had seen 
a "right pretty yaller gal" up at Dr. C.'s, and he 
would like to marry her, with his permission. 

** What ! Sico, so soon forget your wife !" 

** Ah, well, Massa Harry, it's no use to * grebe over 
spilt milk,' what's done can't be undone. I see dis 
yoimg 'ooman as I was a comin' home ; an' I courted 
her, an' tole her I'd come nex' week to marry her, if 
you'd no 'bjection, and so she's a 'spectin* on me." 

Mr. A. knowing the damsel in question to be a 
desirable match, and knowing also that his refusal 
might result in worse evils, gave his permission ; so 
in one week tram the tender parting, Sico took an- 
other holiday ; but this time on a wedding trip. In 
a few months he received tidings that his first wife, 
acting on the same philosophic principles, had also 
solaced herself with another helpmeet 

These convenient changes seem somewhat start- 
ling to our English notions of chastity and propriety ; 
but when we consider, that bad as they are, these 
same negroes have arrived at least half way towards 
civilization and Christianity, by intercourse with the 
white race, we must regard with lenity the evils 
which in process of time we hope to see eradicated. 
^Do the masters permit such things?" the readec 
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will exclaim in horror. Not entirely : whenever they 
can exert an influence they do so, and endeavour to 
explain the impropriety, and enforce stricter notions ; 
but in so large a negro population it may be sup- 
posed impossible to prevent, or even to become cogni- 
zant of half the cases. 

The time was now drawing near when I must part 
with my Virginia firiends. Several members of the 
family expressed kind wishes that I should return to 
their neighbourhood, if I did not decide to remain in 
England, and gave me very flattering reasons, both 
personal and national, for desiring to keep me among 
them. Mrs. W.'s sister paid another visit to the 
Hunters, to ascertain if any arrangement could be 
made there to tempt me ; that in the event of my 
returning, there should be a prospect of a pleasant 
home somewhere among their connections. For Cinta 
was prohibited from study for at least a year to come. 
There was also my first correspondent of the previous 
spring, who had desired to be made acquainted with 
my future movements ; and in his family near Eich- 
mend another promising home for the winter was in 
view. 

Cinta grieved much to be compelled to giye up 
her drawing lessons, for which, during the very short 
time she had taken them, she had displayed an ex- 
cellent taste. She was " determined " to go on with 
them again as soon as possible; and begged me to 
supply her with a plentiful stock of materials and 
(x>pies. " Oh ! if I could only sketch Forest Eill like 
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tiiat," she said, as she was watching my memento of 
the pleasant spot. ^^Annt Ailsej, come and see if 
you know where this is.** 

** Laws, Mi' Cinta, ef dat ain't de honse, and them's 
the steps to de school-house, an' — ^laws a me, dar's 
my house oyer yon*. Wall, Fd never athought o' 
dat!" 

Aunt Ailsey's eyes were very sharp to discover 
just one comer of her little cottage which was seen 
through the trees that formed the back-ground of 
the sketch ; but she was right 

" And Miss Jonts is going to put me in, just there. 
Aunt Ailsey, and there's Sally with the pitcher on 
her head going to the spring." 

"An' you be gwine to be in dat vacand " (vacant 
space). "Mi' Cinta, you'll look mighty well down 
dar." 

Little Nessie had squeezed herself round to look 
at the picture, as soon as she heard of Sally being in 
it ; and, just then burst into her usual grotesque 
laugh. " Sall/s gwine de wrong way to 'e spring. 
She don't know th' way to 'e spring. If she'll come 
out o' dar, I'll show her th' way to 'e spring." Nes- 
sie's sagacity had rightly informed her in this case, 
for SaUy, with her pitcher, subject to " artist's licence," 
had certainly been turned out of her regular path 
to the spring. 

Flora's lips assumed a very prominent position in 
her face, and she mimibled something about going to 
the spring with her pitcher " d'rectly," evidently 
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aggrieved that SaUy should be so distinguished in 
preference to herseK, nor did she fail to apprize me, 
for several days afterwards, of every time she went to 
the spring. By-and-by she was consoled by occupy- 
ing a conspicuous place in another sketch. 

As soon as it was known that I was preparing to 
leave Forest Eill, every negro I had ever spoken to 
came for "sumfin* to 'member you by." These 
people never lose for want of asking, but they are 
easily pleased, and display more antics over an old 
piece of gaudy ribbon than over a coin of twice its 
value. • 

My pupils dispersed at the end of June, being dis- 
inclined for study as soon as the weather became 
oppressive. The intense heat of the sun at quite an 
early hour renders exercise or exertion of any kind a 
serious task in that climate. My morning walks must 
be over before eight o'clock, and even then the most 
shady places were sought out. The wild fruits proved 
a luxurious refreshment during those sultry mornings. 
Enormous blackberries, of a flavour unknown in 
England, wild strawberries, and a variety of huckle- 
berries tempt you at every step. Not many more 
such rambles in those pleasant woods, though the 
flowers presented daily fresh attractions { The crown- 
ing glory of the roads and hedges at this season of 
the year, was the trumpet flower, {Tecoma radicana,) 
' called also the Virginian creeper. And truly it 
creeps — over fences, through them, and along them, 
over the hedges, and up the trees, stretching forth its 
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magnificei^t clusters of large handsome flowers, whose 
bright scarlet and orange corollas are three or four 
inches in length. Sometimes hanging &om a tall 
tree, or extending along its branches, it presents 
one dazzling assemblage of blossoms, so that the 
roads and lanes throughout the month of June 
seem to be festooned with garlands and triumphal 
arches. 

. When the time arrived for settling our pecuniary 
affairs, it would not have surprised me if, considering 
the nature of the engagement, the Doctor had rather 
demurred at paying a full amount, when the sole ob- 
ject of my coming had been defeated by Cinta's im- 
paired health ; and indeed, I felt somewhat delicate 
in receiving the stated sum, when Cinta had not 
derived three weeks' benefit from my instructions, 
and I had in reality been availing myseK of a home 
at Forest Eill, in order to teach the neighbours* 
children. But the Doctor would not hear of any 
abatement, and insisted on paying me the full salary, 
and all in gold ; for he said, " You are going to 
travel through several States, and specie will be more 
convenient to you than paper money." As all 
monetary transactions in the North had been in 
paper alone, such a " heap " of gold was quite 
refreshing to behold. 

We all anticipated a future meeting. " Should 
you return you must not fail to let us know of it im- 
mediately." " Should you be in Eichmond, we shall 
be sure to see you, and the Doctor will be there at 
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Christmas, to look after some of the servants who are 
hired out in the city." ** You must come and stay 
with us when you return," &c. 

I left Mrs. W. in very bad spirits. She had been 
suffering much anxiety of late, not only on Cinta's 
account, but from fatigue in nursing the " favourite 
servant," who had been so long an invalid, and often 
I found her in tears, not, I felt convinced, because 
Susan was " such an excellent servant, and so trust- 
worthy," half so much as from deep-felt sympathy 
with her sufferings and her anticipated death. ^^ She 
has been in the house ever since she was a child," 
she said, '^ and she is so faithful and attached to 
us all." 

Cinta was full of excitement aud preparations for 
an excursion to Old Point, and her mountain trip in 
company with a whole " heap " of cousins. Had 
I dreamed that this was to be the final parting with 
that sweet girl and her excellent mother, how far 
more painful it would have been. None of us 
could then foresee the terrible events in store, 
and even now, I have yet to learn, whether Cinta, 
should she be living and safe, be not a fatherless 
orphan. 

So I left my first Virginia home, without once 
experiencing that dreaded shock to one's nerves and 
sympathies, in witnessing the " horrible sufferings of 
those miserable slaves." 

Such a process of hand-shaking with all the ne- 
groes had to be gone through, that it was a miracle 
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my mist was not dislocated in tixe ordeaL And 
Flora, who had long since " lost " her spelling-book, 
positively appeared with a tear in each eye, which 
she had managed by hard squeezing to produce, as 
she handed my travelling-bag into the carriage. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Storm in Chesapeake Bay. — A Race with the Train. — ^Home in 

Fog, and Back in the Gale. 

To add to the interest of a story, one would of course 
be glad to introduce as many marvellous occur- 
rences, hairbreadth escapes, and all that sort of 
thing, as possible. This book has nothing but truth 
to recommend it ; and of melancholy truth, and sad 
reality, so much musf be recorded, that invention is 
imnecessary. 

But one wonderful escape did really occur on our 
trip up the bay of Chesapeake, on board the " Wil- 
liam Selden," which the reader will bear with a 
novice for relating. 

Again I was fortunate enough to obtain a whole 
state-room for my use. These little apartments, or 
compartments built around the saloon upon the deck 
and opening from it, contain each two shelves, called 
sleeping-berths. The little window of each " state- 
room " looks out upon the uninterrupted landscape, 
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and on that boat they were particularly cosy, plea- 
sant little rooms. I was standing before my window 
feeding the mocking-birds in their cage, upon the 
table ; no petted child ever clamoured more loudly 
for attention than those birdlings. The weather was 
intensely warm, thermometer approaching 100°. 
A few heavy lurid clouds assumed a threatening 
appearance ; but the sun was partially unobscured. 
Suddenly, a crash I as if a huge rock had fallen on 
the roof of the boat ; one loud, strong, shivering 
crash ! I rushed out into the saloon, and beheld the 
female passengers staring at each other in mute 
amazement. The machinery still throbbed, and the 
boat continued on its course ; and, while we were 
trembling with alarm and wonder, the steward en- 
tered, who informed us that the ship had been struck 
by lightning, but, through a merciful Providence, 
not seriously damaged. The electric fluid had been 
attracted by the fonnel, which it bent ; and ninning 
down had found its way along an iron chain to the 
rudder, which was slightly splintered, and thence 
conducted by the iron work, had lost itself in the sea. 
That was all the storm. We must have been passing 
under a heavily-charged cloud, which spent itself in 
that one sharp crack. 

The time occupied in " making the trip " up and 
down these rivers and bays, of course depends greatly 
on the wind and tide ; and one is never sure of the 
precise time of reaching one's destination ; or whe- 
ther we shall be able to proceed on our journey by a 
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certain train or not. Those little wide-mouthed, 
squeaking birdies, destined to such a long and tedi- 
ous journey, were established in an immense old 
cage, the only one the neighbourhood of Forest Bill 
afforded. The safety and comfort of the little chirp- 
ers were the means of bringing upon me the discom- 
fort of spending a whole day in the waiting-room of 
the Baltimore railway *' depot," administering to 
their vociferous demands, after placing me in the 
ludicrous position of a fruitless chase after a train I 

On board the boat no one had been able to give me 
any information concenung the raQways, and the 
starting times of the trains. The purser only, was 
" pretty sure " that a train left for New York at 
" either half-past nine, or ten o'clock." As we ar- 
rived at Baltimore at 8J a.m. there seemed no risk 
in stopping to purchase a more portable cage for the 
mocking-birds. Three "stores" that we passed 
afforded nothing suitable ; and, for fear of losing the 
morning train, I resolved to defer the purchase until 
we reached New York. It was exactly a quarter-past 
nine as we drove up to the station, birds and bag- 
gage and all ; and behold the " cars " are just mov- 
ing off along the street ; for the New York and Bal- 
timore railway runs in the middle of the street 
through the town for a considerable distance. 

" Is that the New York train ?" 

" Yes, madam, you're just too late ; but that train 
always stops to take up passengers at* the comer of 
street. It goes quite slowly through the town, 
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and, if you drive on to that depot, you will be in 
plenty of time." 

" Thank you. Drive on then, quickly, coachman." 
But the train seemed in no hurry, neither did my 
driver. We soon overtook it, rode by the side of it> 
sometimes a head of it, or just behind it, and by its 
side again. When the train increased its speed, so 
did the horses, when the train proceeded quietly so 
did the horses. The driver called out to ask the 

conductor, if they would stop at street ? The 

man nodded, and beckoned us on, and the train 
again gained ground. The conductor shook his head 
and waved us back, and we fell behind. Some pas- 
sengers put their heads out of the windows, and cried 
" Come on, it's all right !" So on we went. For 
nearly a mile, as it appeared to me, did we continue 
this ridiculous chase, with ever and anon, a pas- 
senger's head thrust out of the window, enjoying the 
idea amazingly. At last the train started off in 

right good earnest ; street was passed and left 

behind, and so were we ; with tired horses, a pro- 
yoked coachman, squeaking birdies dadiing in terror 
from side to side in their old rickety mansion, and 
as foolish a looking mistress as any birds would Uke 
to own. 

Whether that '' official " at the Baltimore station 
was really mistaken, or whether he could not resist 
the joke of sending me off on that wild-goose chase 
has never yet clearly revealed itself to my mind. 
The most provoking part of the business was, that 
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after that tedious day, in the ladies' waiting-room, 
(for I could not leave the nurselings,) one was com- 
pelled to travel all night through some of the most 
interesting scenery of the whole journey, and arrive 
at the city of New York just as day was beginning 
to dawn. 

On the 14th July, 1860, 1 left the bright, busy, 
sunny waters of New York harbour, and passed the 
" Great Eastern," as she lay, overshadowing, like a 
massive rock, the numberless vessels of ordinary size 
that were sailing, or puffing, or "tacking" about 
in alarming proximity. 

Just six years since had I bid adieu to my native 
land; and with what mingled emotions I was now 
about to revisit it, none other than myself can 
tell! 

Our voyage had nothing remarkable in it but a fog, 
" the densest and most prolonged one ever known,' • 
the captain said, " for the time of year." 

Those whose interest in the weather induoed them 
to keep a log-book found their entries to be simply 
chronicled thus : — 

" July 17, 1860. Weather duU. Observations im- 
perfect. 
„ • 18, „ Fog. No observation. 

„ 19, „ More fog. Ditto. 

„ 20, „ Most fog. Ditto. 

**21st, 22nd, 23rd — Cheerless, tedious, fog. No 
veissels to be seen, not even a seagulL No chance 
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of saluting His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, who may at this moment be passing us 
in this very fog." 

For he was then on his voyage to the great Western 
continent. 

" Erin-go-bragh." The Emerald Isle is in sight, 
just a dim line on the horizon. Ah! the fog is 
dispersing kindly, and now the bold outline of the 
Irish coast becomes more plainly defined. A gleam 
of sunshine lights up those distant mountains. Yes, 
plainer and brighter grows the scene, and we meet 
twelve ships-of-the-line in fdU sail, "Heb Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Fleet," in the Irish ChanneL 
Welcome, beautifal sight, pride of Old England I 
And, little gleam of sunshine, welcome too, for this 
one smile of greeting, though a faint one. 

Soon after my arrival in England, a letter was for* 
warded to me from the W.'s in Virginia, enclosing 
one from that Dr. BoweU, who had applied to me in 
the spring, and now requested to be informed whether 
I was inclined to engage myself in his family "for 
the next educational term.". The W.'s had kindly 
written to tell him that I had left them for England, 
that my return was doubtful, but that they had for* 
warded his letter. 

The prospect seemed to be a very promising one, 
and having seen as yet but little of the Southern 
States, I wrote to comply with his request, telling 
him he might depend on seeing me. about the end 
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of October: as it wotdd have been useless to have 
awaited another letter from him, which could not 
have reached me before the necessary time for 
sailing again. So I once more bid adieu to my 
native country. 

The only remarkable event of the return voyage 
in the "Fulton" was its roughness. Strong head 
winds prevailed for eight days, during which time 
there were several hours when the ship did not make 
one mile per hour. 

" Ah mesdames, mesdames, venez voir Id terre/* was 
the salutation of the good-tempered Francis, the 
French steward, as he thumped hard at our door 
before daylight of the twelfth day out And by the 
time we reached the deck, the ship still rolling on 
mountain waves, we again greet Cape Bace, bare and 
rocky in the morning twilight. Sunset of that day 
beholds us once more in smooth waters. The danger 
has passed and when we reach the beautiful bay of 
New York, a glorious sun is gleaming down upon 
the joyous party, who, rearrayed in summer attire, 
throng the deck to gaze agaia upon their fair Colum- 
bia. It was a cheerful scene, with a prospect of en- 
joying in sunny America some days of lingering 
summer almost as bright and warm as those when 
we had left her shores. 
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The Steamer Yorktown. — A Stranger in a Strange City. — The 
Rumbling of an Earthquake. — Which begins to be felt. — Rich- 
mond from the Ballard House. — The Dilemma. — Tobacco 
Nuisances. — The Boarding-house and its Inmates. — Effects of 
the Election in the South. — The Stars of the Union. 

Two great and rival excitements were raging in 
New York those first days of November I860, And 
never to be forgotten was the bewildering hubbub of 
the noisy nights of torchlight processions, bands of 
music, and uproarious huzzahings. Then I began to 
realize the momentous issue at stake in the coming 
elections. Every newspaper contained columns and 
columns of mere lists of political meetings in the dif- 
ferent wards, headed by eloquent appeals to the 
various parties. The streets were not one moment 
clear of processions, night nor day. Long before the 
sight and sound of one had retreated another was 
approaching, sometimes crossing and intermingling 
with no less confusion of tongues than of politics. 

The second excitement was caused by our own 
Hereditary Prince, who had just left the hospitable 
shores of the West. The whole corps of editorial 
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representatives of the chief cities of the Union, even 
amidst such electioneering excitements, found time 
and space to herald forth the superiority of their 
own local demonstrations in comparison with others : 
and to shower abuses upon certain corporations and 
committees, who were accused of depositing in their 
private purses an unreasonable amount of public 
money, liberally subscribed to do honour to the dis- 
tinguished stranger. 

But even this was flattering to England. 

Of the deep blue sea never weary, I resolved to 
proceed to Virginia by water, and took passage in the 
"York Town," Captain Parish. The passengers 
were composed chiefly of Southern men, who seemed 
to be going home to vote, and their whole and sole 
conversation ran on the coming election. It partook 
of an alternately gloomy and hopeful tone. The New 
York demonstrations had drawn my attention to the 
important Presidential election to "come off" in a 
few days, and as we had two days of wet weather, 
which confined most of the passengers to the saloon, 
I could not fail to hear what was going on around 
me. Some few words were noted down at the time. 

" Well, and how are you getting on for Lincoln in 
yowr State ?" said one gentleman to another. 

«0h he's dying, sir, dymg fast— he can't survive." 

Three or four other gentlemen were abusing, rather 
loudly, some wealthy New York merchants, whom 
they mentioned by name, for having paid enormous 
^0208 towards some republican candidate in order to 
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" uphold the Union," and secure the continuance of 
their Southern trade. The gloomy voters were con- 
sidering what they should do in the event of Lin- 
coln's election: but there seemed to be but one de- 
termination — " Oh, we will wait^ we will wait, and 
see what his policy may be." 

During those two wet days, one could not feil to 
observe and pity the weary listless manner of the 
Southern ladies, who were lounging about, taking 
snuflF, and scolding their unfortunate children, through 
whose youthful veins the rushing blood was prompt- 
ing them to activity. Comparisons must be drawn 
without partiality: and I had so lately seen some 
Northern ladies, also saloon bound, for nearly two 
weeks, but ever busy with their books or pencils. 

The air on board that boat was at a temperature of 
100°. But not fix>m the weather. Great aiivtight 
stoves were kept at an almost red heat, but no one 
ventured a remark, though of course several were 
" sea-sick." Not a breath of air could be obtained 
except out in the rain, the closeness was insufferable, 
and not even one's own state room window could be 
opened! Negroes again attend us, but after our 
trim and tidy systematic and respectful EngUsh ser- 
vants, those " slaves " provoked one not a little. No 
matter to them how much, or how little they do, nor 
how they do it, so that it just escape the risk of a 
reprimand. They are not responsible for the comfort 
of the passengers. 

We got into such a thick fog off Norfolk, that it 
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was impossible to discern even the outline of th^ 
shore. We were just able to see the handsome 
Marine Hospital for the State of Virginia, but as we 
ascended the James river the weather became clear 
and beautiAiL A gentleman kindly pointed out to 
me the different places of interest along the banks, 
chiefly plantations and birthplaces of old Virginian 
families. But the Uon of the James river is a ruin 
of Jamestown, the ^ first English settlement in 
America ;" the tower of the church " built of Eng- 
lish bricks," stiU standing. A picturesque object 
truly, on the edge of the river. The sun was shining 
on the old tower, and lighting it up with the bright- 
ness of newness. It was nestled in a little grove of 
trees, gay in their autumnal foliage, rivalling the 
hues of heaven itself in its most gorgeous sunset. 
The banks were of the brightest green, except where 
large patches of stunted sumach looked like a 
garden of crimson flowers. And for a foreground 
of beautiful contrast were some little fishing craft, 
the sharp outline of whose white sails was all that 
was required to render the landscape complete. 

When we arrived at City Point, the Captain was in- 
formed that owing to very heavy rains the river above 
was too fiiU, and the current too strong, to render 
it safe to proceed; the consequence was that the 
Bichmond passengers were transferred to the rail- 
road. This was quite a disappointment, as the 
beauty of the James river scenery in approaching 
Bichmond had been my chief inducement to come 
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by boat, in preference to the land journey. It also 
might be attended with much inconvenience, as I 
had written to apprize Dr. Eowell of my arrival in 
New York, and expected him to meet me at the 
boat landing. Now, however, we should not reach 
Bichmond until after dark, and of course he would 
not dream of seeking me at the railway station. 

CSty Point was a sort of port of Petersburg, a 
mauufacturing town about twelve miles inland. An 
extensive wooded pier built upon ^roug piles, ex- 
tended some distance along the shore, and upon it 
were several warehouses, stores, and the railway 
depot. A great deal of business was transacted 
here in shipping off tobacco and com, &c. It was a 
lai^e, dusty, bustling, uninteresting place otherwise, 
on my first arrival, but, alas! a heap of smoking 
ruins when I left Virginia shores. 

Not, of course, finding the Doctor's carriage on 
arriving at the Bichmond depot, I decided to repair 
to the " Exchange " and *^ BaUard House," two large 
hotels united : and my first business was to write 
again to Dr. BowelL 

"Are ycUy madam, the lady who is travelling 
dUme f 

The personage who addressed me, with a defe- 
rential bow, after breakfast the next day, proved to 
be the proprietor of the hotel, a man of gentlemanly 
manners and appearance. Throughout the Ameri- 
can States, the very feet of " a lady travelling alone,*' 
is suflScient to secure to her every attention and 
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assistance, and I had inyariably experienced this, 
with the sole exception of that incomprehensible 
Baltimore official. 

Hotel-keepers in America occupy quite a superior 
position to that assigned them in England. Usually 
the owners of large and valuable properties, they 
employ a number of clerks and supernumeraries^ and 
their own duties chiefly consist in walking about 
with an imposing presence, to make themselves 
agreeable to their guests. 

In a country where such a variety of dubious in- 
dividuals are ever on the move, it is necessary to 
receive with candour and good grace such proflfers of 
attention. I thought it best to introduce myself 
and my mission to mine host, and had immediate 
reason to rejoice, for Mr. Ballard was acquainted 
with Dr. Eowell, who, he said, would probably be in 
town that very day to attend a poUticd meeting, and 
that he would send a servant with my letter to the 
house where he was most likely to be found. Mr. 
Ballard spoke of the immense excitement that was 
raging on accoimt of the election which was to take 
place the next day, adding that it was impossible to 
fix a person's attention on any other subject. He 
then spoke of the city, and said that one of the finest 
views was from the observatory of that hotel, and 
oflfered to conduct me to the top of the house in the 
course of the morning. Handing me a supply of 
newspapers he then excused himself, saying the 
house would be crowded until after the election. 
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The papers told plainly enough that the trembling 
of an earthquake was already beginning to be felt. 
The following extracts will best describe the state of 
the public mind : — 

IFrom a New York FaperJ] 

New Yobk, Friday^ Nw. 2, 1860. 

THE NEWS. 

The panic of 1860 has commenced in earnest. According to 
our Washington despatch, received last night, the greatest ex- 
citement prevails among the business men of Baltimore and 
Washington, The suspension of the oldest and heretofore con- 
sidered the safest banking-houses in the Monumental City, com- 
bined with the intense anxiety of the people in the border States 
as to the result of the Presidential election, has for the moment 
caused all business to be suspended in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. 

This state of things is the harbinger of what may be expected 
in case Lincoln should be elected. The panic, in the event of the 
success of the black republicans, will be extended throughout the 
country, and the crises of 1837 and 1857 will be as nothing com- 
pared to the revolution of 1860-1 1 The merchants of New 
York should give heed to these signs of the times, and strive, 
with might and main, for the success of the Union ticket. 

Men of New York, the crisis approaches I The Empire State 
is the battle-ground. It is for you to decide the issue. The 
destiny of the country is in your hands. Bally, then, to the 
support of the Union, the constitution and the laws ! 



[From the New York FostJ] 
TBICK8 OF DESPEBATE POLITICIANS. 

TO THE EDITOBS OF THE EVENING POST. 

The inclosed was handed to me by a gentlemen from New 
Jersey, who reports the several districts of that State flooded with 
the trash, distributed gratuitously as an extra from the press of 
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the ** New York Herald." The motto of the Unkm party seems to 
have assumed the practical fonn of " Mendacity for the sake of 
the spoils.** Yom«, &c^ 

Gerabd £. McKsNZiE. 

THE SOUTH IN REVOLT, 
TREASON RAMPANT. 

KEOBO INSUBBECnOST IS SOUTH CABOIIKA, ALABAMA, AND 

ABKANSAB. 

GENERAL BICKLEY MABCHIN6 UPON WASHINGTON. 

GENEBAL SCOTT OBDEBED TO COMKAND THE ABMY OF THE 

NOBTH. 

GOVERNOR WISE ASSASSINATED. 
SECRETARY COBB ARRESTED FOR TREASON. 

JOHN MINOB BOTTS AT THE HEAD OF SEVEN THOUSAND MEN TO 

PBOTECT WASHINGTON. 

Washington, 5*30 o^dock. 

Our people were thrown into the greatest consternation and 
surprise at the terrihle annonncement of the news received by a 
telegraphic despatch to General Scott, received a few miuutes 
since. 

The conspiracy to dissolve the Union is now in progress of 
attempted consummation. 

Several arrests have been made of prominent individuals for 
treason. 

John Minor Botts has been chosen to the command of 
volunteers to protect the Union. 

Treason rife in South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Arkansas. 

Virginia traitors dare not come out openly. 

Governor Wise was assassinated while addressing a meeting 
of seceders. 

Secretary Cobb was arrested while attending the same 
meeting, at the instigation of J. M. Botts, who has declared for 
Lincoln. 

Meetings were called by the friends of the Union, who 
unanimously elected John Minor Botts as their commander, and 
marched immediately for the defence of Washington. 
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Several insurrections of n^roes are reported in South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

General Scott leaves this evening in an extra train. 

On the receipt of further news we will immediately issue 
another extra. 

[It is almost needless to state that Governor Wise 
was not assassinated, and that many other reports 
were erroneous.] 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that the statement that this 
slip emanated from this office is a falsehood, and very likely it 
was manufactured in the office of the " Post." It shows, how- 
ever, that the black republicans are becoming hard pushed and 
desperate in this State and in New Jersey. This Roorback is 
suggestive to the Conservatives to follow up the advantages they 
have gained, and the result will be all right for the Union. 



[Another New York Paper ^ 

NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

A Financial Panic in Baltimore and Washington. — Sus- 
pension OF Business and Depreciation of Propertt, — In- 
teresting Developments respecting the Designs of the 
Republican Leaders. — What will the Southern Office- 
holders DO ? — Our Treaty with New Granada about to 
be ratified, &c., &c. 

Washington, Nov. 1, 1860. 

FINANCIAL panic IN BALTIMORE. 

Intelligence received this morning from Baltimore states that 
a terrible panic exists in that city, and that all branches of busi- 
ness, commercial as well as financial, is completely paralyzed. 
This city is also largely affected by the panic, and real estate has 
depreciated fifty per cent, within the last two weeks. Our mer^ 
chants are making no purchases, waiting with breathless anxiety 
the result of the Presidential election. The election of Lincoln 
will certainly produce a revulsion, the like of which never has 

VOL. I. K 
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been known in this or any otiher country, and one for which it is 
more than probable no remedy can be found. 

STABTLINQ DEVELOPMENTS. 

The reports as to Lincohi's having a letter already prepared, 
to be published immediately after it is ascertained that he is 

elected, have been revived, &c., &c Appoint 

a committee to wait on Mr. Lincoln and let him now speak while 
there is time. After the election may be iw late. 

PAVOUBABLB REPORTS FROM NEW YORK. 

The advices received by the administration from all parts of 
the State of New York are more cheering, and strong hopes are 
entertained of carrying the State, and thus avert the calamities 
that are sure to follow the election of Lincoln. 



IFrom a Bichmond Paper,"] 

The " Nashville Union " of October 25th says that the safety 
of the South lies within the Union. In the event of Lincoln's 
election, a united South, in concert with Northern Democrats, 
can constitutionally defeat the supposed machinations of his 
party and save their rights. 

\lhid.] 

The day after the news of the Pennsylvania election, 47 letters 
were mailed in New Orleans, addressed to " His ExceUency," 
Abe Lincoln. 

On our way through the hotel Mr. Ballard oJBfered 
to show me the suite of rooms lately occupied by 
H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, who, I then discovered, 
had honoured that hotel with his distinguished 
presence. The Eichmond people, he said, were 
deeply regretting the very transient visit of H. E. H., 
and were bitterly exclaiming against the Northern 
press for grossly misrepresenting his reception and 
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treatment there. The reporters "had not accom- 
panied the royal suite further than Baltimore, and 
had invented the story to suit their own purposes." 
** In no city of the United States," he said, " did 
there exist so strong a feeling of affection and respect 
towards England and the Royal family as in Eich- 
mond," but that H.R.H. had been " too much preju- 
diced to be permitted to judge for himself of Southern 
institutions," The landlord further proceeded to 
explain how great a regard and enthusiasm the young 
ladies of Eichmond^had evinced, "daughters of the 
first families, who hacL paid the Prince the ^high 
compliment ' of rushing -into his chamber as soon as 
he had vacated it, and running off with the soap and 
whatever stray reminiscences they could lay their 
hands upon." One young lady vowed that she would 
order a silver casket in which to preserve the soap. 

From the observatory of the hotel, mine host 
pointed out the glories of Eichmond. " The Peters- 
burg Eailway bridge, over the James river, a mile in 
length," and "the largest jUmr mill in tlie xvorldr 
This latter is a Brobdignagian building of ten stories 
high, dotted with innumerable little windows, making 
the Capitol appear like a mere doll's house, and 
every other building, save and except some other 
enormous mills and factories, quite Lilliputian in 
their proportions. 

The natural beauties of Eichmond are great, but 
whichever way you look, the eye encounters those 
everlastingly long wooden bridges in straight rows of 
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glaring white, and the red brick cotton and flour 
mills. Eichmond boasts the classical distinction of 
being built on seven hills, and named after Eichmond 
upon Thames, on account of some supposed resem- 
blance. They both look down upon a river certainly, 
but no other similar feature is perceptible. Hills 
enough there are, leaving few of the streets at all 
level. The Capitol is built upon one of the highest 
points, in the centre of a pretty and well kept 
" Park," and seems from every other part of town to 
be standing on the tops of the neighbouring houses. 
The distant scenery, with the river winding along 
and losing itself amongst undulating hills, is very 
beautiful. 

Soon after inspecting these ** lions," Dr. Bowell 
sent up his card. He was a little short bustling man 
of a pleasant countenance, but with an alarmed and 
nervous manner. This latter soon explained itself. 
He had received my letter from New York, for which 
" kind attention " he thanked me. He had not re- 
ceived my letter from England until he had quite 
given up all idea of hearing fix)m me; and was 
*• exceedingly sorry and disappointed " to inform me 
that he had in consequence sent his children to school 
for a year. Mrs. Eowell's best respects. She very 
much regretted the misunderstanding; she would 
come immediately to call on me, and hoped I would 
come and stay with them until I should make up my 
inind what was to be done now, &c., &c. 

Well I this was a time for action, not regrets, and 
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I had no idea of making a convenience of a stranger's 
house, and {herefore declined the kind invitation for 
the present. 

Perhaps in no country in the world are written 
introductions of so much importance as in the States ; 
particularly to lady travellers. When a stranger 
enters a family, as had been my case at the W.'s, 
their friends soon become one's own. But here was 
I alone in a strange city, not a soul in which had I 
ever seen before. 

Fortunately I had one introduction, from a clerical 
friend in the North, to the Eev. Dr. Woodbridge, 
and by writing to my kind friends in Essex County, 
I should soon obtain as many more as were desirable. 

I did not delay making known to the Eev. Doctor 
the awkward predicament in which I had been placed. 
He lost no time in introducing me to some of the 
most influential members of his congregation, and 
took me to some of the best boarding-houses to seek 
out a desirable home for the time being. Every one 
regretted that I was at least a month too late to 
make any professional engagement for that " term." 
As everything connected with education in the South 
is from *' term to term," or " session to session," no 
one could, on any account, depart from this esta- 
blished custom. 

SuflSce it to say that, by the kind assistance of the 
Eev. Doctor and some of his lady friends, I succeeded 
in finding what promised to be a comfortable boarding- 
house, in which I took up my abode towards the end 
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of the week. To be sure, the prospect of spending 
money seemed more certain than the prospect of 
receiving it, for even at that time " the gloomy aspect 
of affairs," and " depression of business," began to be 
pleaded as an excuse for dispensing with everything 
not absolutely necessary ; but in due time I had a 
stray pupil or two for the " ornamental branches." 
Just enough to dispel the vapours, and afford in- 
teresting occupation. 

On that eventful Tuesday in Nov., 1860, while I 
was yet at the hotel, what a change came over the 
spirit of the people ! From early morning voting was 
going on at several public buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. While walking about to decide on the boarding 
place, I had encountered crowds repeatedly. At every 
corner men were comparing notes. Hourly bulletins 
were issued respecting the various polls throughout the 
country. No one could receive or transmit a tele- 
graphic message, the wires being charged with votes 
alone. Long and continued shouts and huzzahs 
assailed one's ears jfrom time to time till towards 
midday. Success seemed to gleam around. By-and- 
by the shouts became less frequent. News &om 
more distant regions must have changed the aspect 
of affairs and chilled their hopes. Next one perceived 
a depression in the looks of the passers-by ; more so 
and more ; then the groups dispersed in silence. By 
dusk a funeral cloud seemed to hang over the city. 
By nine o'clock the town seemed hushed in sleep. 
The night before the hotel had been noisy with 
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tramping and merriment; serenaders outside, and 
hopeful politicians within had prolonged the revels to 
a late hour. Now the disappointment seemed too 
great for utterance, and by the quietness that reigned 
throughout that crowded building, one could only 
conjecture that the silence of solitude had been 
sought by alL 

The atmosphere of Eichmond is redolent of tobacco ; 
the tints of the pavements are those of tobacco. One 
seems to breathe tobacco, to see tobacco, and smell 
tobacco at every turn. The town is filthy with it ; 
not so much because it abounds in warehouses, and 
tobacco cases stand in every comer, but because it 
abounds in people's mouths too. And thence ! 

The true Virginian is certainly a gentleman, and 
gentlemanly people also abound in Eichmond, if the 
reader will try to believe that a gentlenian and a 
tobacco chewer are not a contradiction of terms. 
In toto, the streets of Eichmond are simply dis- 
gusting. 

The principal inmates of the boarding-house were 
two families, in addition to the hostess and her 
daughters, and some half-dozen gentlemen who made 
their appearance at meals. One family, who shall be 
called Castleton, were members of the Episcopal 
church, a suflScient reason for cordiality between us, 
tending to intimacy, and afterwards to friendship. 
Faithful and kind to the last, they are therefore thus 
briefly introduced to the reader. Mrs. Castleton was 
by birth a " Yankee," married to a Virginian, and 
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thoroughly attached to her adopted State. The 
various members of her family, intelligent and well- 
bred people, had been many years in Virginia, and 
were all more or less Southern in principles. 

The landlady was the widow of an F.F.V., as she 
never failed to inform every new comer ; but it did 
not exalt her much in the estimation of her boarders ; 
not because she was poor, but because she was very 
proud, and very wanting in common sense. Her 
daughters had imbibed their mother's foolish notions, 
and although well-looking lady-like girls, were quite 
unpopular among the inmates. As they are a type 
of a certain class not very uncommon in the South, 
they are introduced to the reader. Their name was 
Smith. 

An old gentleman, who was rather of a literary 
turn, sat next to me at table, and soon became quite 
chatty, bringing home the daily news ajid enlight- 
ening me on many interesting subjects relating to 
his native State, Virginia. His wife was the means 
of introducing me to some very pleasant families in 
the town, so that the winter promised to pass agree- 
ably enough. 

My elderly neighbour at the dinner-table was very 
fond of cutting out of the newspapers any little 
scraps of particular interest and bringing them to me 
with some quaint remark. One of the first was — 

" Our distinguished visitor has been rather a heavy 
tax upon the editors, madam," as he handed the fol- 
lowing item, with a sly twinkling of his eyes : — 
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The Expense of telegraphing the Prince's progress, since his 
arrival in Canada down to his departure from Portland, amounts 
(for each of the leading journals) to about 10,000 dollars. The 
party was generally followed by from forty to fifty reporters. 

It soon became apparent that my sociable dinner- 
companion had an extensive acquaintance in the 
City and State, in fact he seemed to " know every- 
body," and was most kind in initiating me in the 
topics of the day, which had been entirely unheeded 
during my absence jfrom Virginia. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln was looked upon as 
adverse to Southern interests, and a disastrous event 
for Southern people ; and yet the predominant feel- 
ing in Virginia continued to be " We will see what 
his policy is." In hearly all of th6 other Southern 
States less toleration was obseirvabH as the following 
summing up of events that took place within a month 
of the election will prove. 

At an annual State exhibition in Georgia, a 
lady presented a " Secession bonnet," of home manu- 
facture, with a resolution (adopted) to be independent 
of the North in future. On the same occasion some 
merchants formed a Committee, with a view to open 
trade dii^ect through their own ports with Belgium* 

The Southern medical students in New York and 
Philadelphia formed resolutions to return home im- 
mediately on the secession of their native States. 

The military cadets of West Point, from South 
Carolina, resolved " to be found on their native soil," 
the moment their State should leave the Union. 
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A Southern caucus was held to favour the imme- 
^ diate secession of the Cotton States. 

A " Committee of thirty-three," or a representative 
from each State, was appointed to meet at Wash- 
ington. 

Ex-President Filmore was proposed by the State 
of New York, as a messenger of peace to South 
Carolina. 

Bishop Meade, of Virginia, appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer for the preservation of the Union. 

Conventions were called in the following States, to 
meet in :— 



Florida 


• . January 3 


Alabama 


. January 7 


Mississippi . 


. January 7 


Georgia • . 


• January 9 


Louisiana • 


. January 23 


Texas . 


• January 28 



also in North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. The Cotton States to advo- 
cate immediate secession. 

Secret military organizations were in progress 
throughout the South, " to repel coercion." 

Governor EUis, of North Carolina, in a speech 
said, that '* The Northern people have violated our 
rights more than would be borne by any other people 
on earth," but in deference to their sister Stafes of 
the Revolution, Maryland and Virginia, they must 
WMt and act in concert with them. 
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Blue revolutionary badges began to be worn by 
Secessionists in Eichmond. 

Mr. Sickles declared in Congress that if the Union 
were broken up, New York city would assert her 
independence, and not consent to be a mere appen- 
dage to the State. 

President Buchanan, in his annual Message, an- 
nounced the resignation of all the South Carolina 
officers; and the viftual termination of the supre- 
macy of the United States throughout the territory 
of South Carolina. He regretted that " the long-con- 
tinued, and intemperate interference of the Northern 
people with the question of slavery in the Southern 
States, had at length produced its natural effects, 
and thought the South justified in asking repeal of 
such legislation as was hostile to their institutions ; 
and if the repeal were refused, such refusal would 
constitute wilful hostility to Southern rights, and 
justify the withdrawal of the Southern States, after 
Saving exhausted all constitutional means of redress." 
President Buchanan thought, however, that the South 
ought to wait any overt acts. 

The South Carolina legislature passed a biU to 
provide an armed force of 10,000 men to guard the 
State. 

E. Barnwell Ehett, of South Carolina, and Edmund 
Euffin, of Virginia, were each spoken of as a Presi- 
dent of a " Southern Confederacy." 

Middle Tennessee and Mississippi both threatened to 
cease to trade with Philadelphia and the Eastern cities^ 
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South Carolina resolved upon immediate seces- 
sion. 

Some extensive bankruptcies occurred in the North, 
and a large number of workmen were already thrown' 
out of employment. 

Two monstrous ideas prevailed in the North. One 
was that " Southern rage would soon cool down/* and 
the other was, ** quell the insurrection by force." 

Mr. Lincoln refused to "say anything," though 
every State was waiting in terrible suspense to hear 
his opinions. 

Wall Street exclaimed, "Without the South we 
are ruined !" 

The following is an extract from a private letter 
by an admired American poetess, whose initials will 
be easily recognized, to " one of the most charming 
and accomplished ladies in Richmond." The reader 
doubtless remembers that the " Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation," was for protecting the Tomb of Washing- 
ton: — 

Habtford, Ct., Nov. 29#A, 1860. 

My dear Mrs. , 

Has not the great Mount Vernon cause, and purchase, 
made sisters of us all ? It ought so to be. Yet I have known 
you before, through that intellectual intercourse, which is some- 
times better than the sight of the countenance or sound of the 
voice. 

I have been sending Thanksgiving presents this morning, for 
this is an old New England puritan festival, and though you 
have no such observance in the Ancient Dominion, take it upon 
me to speed the gift of a book to you, upon the wings of the 
BxpiesB, You will perceive that sudi of its poems as bear upon 
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the interests of our country, though written before our recent 
discords, breathe a spirit of harmony. 

I am so grieved at our increasing disturbances and dangers. I 
love Washington and his birthplace,* and all his children, and 
was early taught by my father, who shared in the wars of the 
Kevolution, to hold our Union a sacred thing, like the Ark of the 
Israelites. 

1 pray you, is there nothing to be done ? Nothing that we 
women can do, without departing from our proper sphere ? Can 
we not throw filaments of love, like the spider's filmy thread, 
which the God of peace may bless ? 

I enclose a little extemporaneous poem, warm from the heart, 
which I intrust to your judgment. Please make the best use of 
it you can, for the sake of one who loves her whole covm,tryy 
and is Your admiring friend, 



L. H. S« 



BTABB OF MY COUNTRY'S S^Y. 



Are ye all there ? Are ye all there ? 

Stars of my country's sky ; 
Are ye all there ? Are ye all there. 

In your shining homes on high ? 
** Count us !" " Count us 1" was their answer. 

As they dazzled in my view, 
In glorious perihelion, 

Amid their fields of blue. 

** I cannot count ye rightly. 

There's a cloud with sable rim ; 
I cannot make your number out. 

For my eyes with tears are dim. 
0, bright and blessed Angel, 

On white wing floating by. 
Help me to count and not to miss 

One star in my country's sky." 



* Mount Vernon on the Potomac, in Virginia, or the " Ancient 
Dominion." 
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Then the Angel touch'd my eyelids, 

And touch'd the frowning cloud, 
And its sahle rim departed, 

And it fled with murky shroud. 
There was no missing Pleiad, 

'Mid all that sister race-; 
The Southern Cross shone radiant forth. 

And the Pole Star kept its place. 

Then I knew it was the Angel, 

Who woke the hymning strain ; 
That at our dear Redeemer's birth, 

Flow'd out on Bethlehem's plain. 
And still its echoing key-tone. 

My listening country held. 
For all her constellated stars 

The diapason swell'd. L. H. S. 

Habtford, Conn't, 

This short recapitulation of the events of a few 
weeks, conveys an idea of the immense agitation the 
whole country was thrown into, immediately after 
the election of Mr. Lincoln. 



CHAPTEB X. 

A Family of Slaves. — Live Chattels to be Sold. — Breaking 
in a Kegro. — The Runaway Slave. — The Tobacco Factory. — 
Hollywood Cemetery. — Holiday Precautions. — Frances: her 
Christian Profession, and Consistent Character. — Christmas Eve 
Festivities. — Hiring New Servants. — Christmas Day, and how 
it was Spent. — TTie Civil War begun on Paper. — ^Northem and 
Southern Sentiments. 

Doctor ajid Mrs. Rowell came frequently to call 
upon me, and were most kind in their efforts to obviate 
the consequences that might have ensued from the 
mistake they had made. They lived about eight miles 
out of town, and kindly urged me to go and stay 
with them. The W.'s, of Essex County, also wrote, 
deeply regretting the misadventure of finding myself 
without a home after so long a voyage to secure it, 
and wished me to visit them also ; but Cinta was 
still unable to study, and as I had now settled down 
for the winter, I judged it best to remain in Kich- 
mond for the present. 

By this time one could scarcely fail to remark 
how essentially the characters of the Northern and 
Southern people differ. Here it was common to 
hear one's country and one's countrymen extolled 
with a generosity quite untainted by the petty envy- 
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ings and jealousies, fostered, if not expressed, by the 
Yankee proper towards the rival Englishman. The 
Southern people were ever ready to speak in praise 
of any English person they had happened to know, 
and appeared to take pleasure in so doing ; and the 
more the hostile feeling increased towards the North 
the more cordial did they appear in their welcome to 
the descendants of their ancestral England. 

This being my first visit to a Southern city, my 
curiosity and observation were of course drawn again 
towards the negroes ; and yet, owing to the sensi- 
tiveness the Virginians were then feeling on this 
point where foreigners were concerned, I abstained 
from asking any questions, for fear of appearing too 
deeply interested in their condition. All English 
people were looked upon as " abolitionists," added to 
which the fact of my having so many relatives in the 
Northern States, drew upon me not a little suspicion, 
if not the positive ill-will of some members of the 
family ; and I found myself closely watched when- 
ever I addressed a slave. Indeed, one of the Misses 
Smith had been so kind as to advise me that "in 
the first circles people always kept their servants at a 
distance." 

My landlady possessed a whole family of, to me, 
remarkably interesting negroes, of whom two were 
continually near me in the performance of their 
daily duties. Tom, a handsome mulatto youth, 
constituted himself my especial attendant at meal 
times, and his younger sister Frances, a girl of about 
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fifteen, acted as my chamber and waiting-maid up- 
stairs. They had a married sister, Charlotte, who 
lived in a tenement at the back of the house, and 
whose three pretty children were always playiug 
about the yard, the recipients of sundry cakes and 
pennies jfrom the various boarders. Charlotte's hus- 
band was hired to a druggist close by, but being a 
great favourite in the house, his mistress, my land- 
lady, frequently gave him odd jobs to occupy his 
spare time, and he continued to be her confidential 
servant. Another sister was the cook of the family, 
a third was chamber-maid on another floor, and 
a younger brother was learning to wait at table under 
Tom's instructions. These negroes all had light 
complexions, or what is called " yellow " among the 
coloured population. They all had silky hair, a 
bright colour in their , cheeks, well shaped mouths 
and noses, and beautiful eyes and teeth; quite a 
handsome family of slaves. 

During the first few days in my new abode, 
Frances had 'manifested the usual delight to linger 
in my apartment, peer at whatever struck her as 
strange and new, watch my occupations, and take 
all those little licences which would be resented as 
impertinences in our English servants, but which 
seem to be the peculiar prerogative of that species of 
animated property called " slaves." 

In a week or two her manner changed ; she no 
longer showed any inclination to prosecute her in- 
quiries — " Did that come from de Norf, or 'yon' the 

VOL. I. \x 
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sea ?" — nor to converse with me at all. She eam^ 
to do her accustomed work, or to answer a summons ; 
listened in silence to my requirements, and hurried 
away as soon as possible, maintaining constantly a 
reserved and gloomy silence. Still orderly and 
punctual in her attendance, quite respectful in her 
manner, though solemn and almost sullen, I was 
puzzled to conjecture the cause of such a change. 
The only way in which I could account for it was, 
that possibly her mistress had complained of her 
spending too much time up-stairs, and might have 
forbidden her to speak when about her usual work. 
This, though a mere conjecture, did not seem im- 
probable from what I had observed in the family, who 
certainly indulged great fears that injudicious sym- 
pathy might be bestowed on the negroes, which would 
render them dissatisfied with their lot. But as I had 
always carefully abstained from creating any vague 
notions of freedom in the minds of those in whom it 
could only arouse discontent, and do no good what- 
ever, I felt somewhat aggrieved at what seemed to 
be an unnecessary injunction towards myself, and a 
somewhat harsh one towards the poor girl, who had 
never given any cause of complaint In such a case 
I could only feel sorry for her, without having it 
in my power to remedy the misunderstanding. 

It was not slavery, as I had thus far witnessed it, 
that justified the long-standing horrors of the institu- 
tion, though such newspaper paragraphs as the follow- 
ing did certainly revive them not a little : — 
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C. F. Hatcher, 195 Gravier Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

J. M. CURETON, Superintendent of Slave Depdt— Notice to 
Merchants, Planters, Traders, and Slave Owners. — Having made 
extensive alterations and accommodations on my old stand, I am 
now prepared to receive and accommodate from two to three hun- 
dred Slaves for sale on Commission. I can also accommodate the 
owners with good board and comfortable rooms on reasonable 
terms. 

Those having business in my line would do well to call and 
see for themselves before looking elsewhere, as the inducements I 
offer are unequalled. 

A good stock of Negroes for sale will be kept constantly on 
hand, consisting of Field Hands, Mechanics, House Servants, 
Seamstresses, Nurses, Hair Dressers, &c. 



A No. 1 CARPENTER FOR SALE.— We have for private 
sale, a likely NEGRO MAN, 30 years of age, who is a No. 1 
CARPENTER ; of good moral character, and sold for no fault. 

Apply to PULLAM & CO., 

Odd Fellows' Hall, Franklin Street. 



COOK FOR SALE.—We have for sale a young NEGRO 
WOMAN, aged twenty years. She is an A No, 1 Bread, Meat, 
and Pastry Cook, and good Washer and Lx)ner. 

PULLAM & CO., Aucts., 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Franklin Street. 



$20 REWARD.— Ran away from Mr. W. J. Worsham, about 
the 1st, a NEGRO WOMAN, named ISABELLA. She ber 
longed to Ro. B. Corbin, of Caroline, and may be lurking about 
his farm, where she has a child, or in this city, where she has 
been hired for several years past. She is of middle size and 
dark brown complexion. She wore earrings, and was quite tidy 
in her dress. The above reward will be paid upon her delivery 
to us, or her confinement in gaol where we can get her. 



\ 
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Sometimes one would see a long list of similar 
advertisements ; and it did not serve to strengthen 
the argument that " Negroes are incapable of ad- 
vancem*ent " to read " A first-rate carpenter for sale ;" 
or " An A 1 mechanic to be sold at auction." 

Then again, some of the advertisements for " Eun- 
aways " described them with such partial expressions 
as these : " My mulatto boy, Jim, with good manners 
and prepossessing appearance;" or "Toby, with hand- 
some features and genteel address," &c., &c. In 
another part of the paper one reads, " Washington, 
slave of M. or N,, was arrested for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct, and ordered so many lashes by the 
Mayor." The number of lashes varied from twenty, 
thirty, or thirty-nine, according to the misdemeanour ; 
I never saw that a sentence exceeded thirty-nine 
lashes, the law being limited to this. 

One evening when several of the boarders had 
assembled in the general sitting-room, a few weeks 
before Christmas, the conversation turned upon the 
approaching "holidays," as the Christmas week is 
called, at which- time every slave is at perfect liberty ; 
and the troublous times caused this approaching season 
to be anticipated with some apprehension. So large 
a portion of the Eichmond population were Northern 
men, and so strong a party-feeling was daily growing 
in the city, that, with the Harper's Ferry affair still 
jfresh in their minds, slave-holders were fully justified 
in their present fears and precautions. 

Mrs. Smith was conversing with a gentleman 
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about some of his servants who were " hired out " in 
North Carolina, and he was announcing his intention 
of bringing them home became they were not well 
treated. The gentleman was describing a visit he 
had recently paid to that State, and his anger having 
been aroused by finding that his servants had been 
unduly punished. Then he was proceeding to con- 
demn either some individuals or localities, saying, 
" there was not a plantation that I went over without 

finding ." A sudden glance at me caused by a 

look from Mrs. Smith, too palpable to be mistaken, 
brought the speaker's story to an abrupt conclusion, 
and the conversation became general. 

Mrs. Smith left the room soon afterwards, and I 
asked Mr. Harvey if the negroes were really mor^ 
severely treated further south than they were in Vir- 
ginia. He replied "In some particular localities, 
where they are left to overseers they are, but there 
are laws for the protection of slaves, and when the 

• 

master is aware of it, it is not permitted to ill treat 
them." This gentleman told me that since he had 
given up his plantation and come to reside in town, 
he had hired out his servants by the year, at the end 
of which period, they were at liberty to return to 
him if they were not happy and well treated by 
those to whom they were hired. He said some 
negroes require to be broken in like dogs and 
horses, in order to establish a power over them, 
and keep them in subjection. One of his most faith- 
ful and attached slaves had been subdued in this N<ra^. 
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He was a large powerful negro, a man of excellent 
capacity, and a good workman, but apt to display a 
vicious temper. One day his master was reproving 
him for some negligence, and the man replied in an 
insolent threatening tone. With a sudden blow Mr. 
Harvey felled him to the ground, and planted his 
foot upon the negro's neck. " I kept my foot there," 
he said, " till the rascal was entirely subdued." He 
never attempted to stir or reply, but his expression 
gradually became as meek as a lamb, and then he 
said, *' Master, if youll forgive me, I'll never give you 
another bad word again.'* And he kept his word, 
and proved a most trusty servant. 

This method of " breaking in " a fellow-creature did 
not accord with my ideas of domestic discipline, and it 
seemed hard to reconcile the fact of the person 
then addressing me having had recourse to such a 
system, for he was really a kind-hearted, feeling 
man. 

A few years afterwards Mr. Harvey gave him per- 
mission to **hire himself out." By which arrange- 
ment he might go where he pleased, flfad pursue what- 
ever trade or labour he chose ; but pay to his master 
a stipulated sum annually, keeping for himself what- 
ever money he made over the amount agreed upon. 
For three years the man came home to his master at 
Christmas, and paid his hiring money, giving an ac- 
count of his travels and successes, saying how well he 
was *' doing." He had been to the Springs in West- 
era Virginia, during the summer season, and to New 
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Orleans in the winter, and considered himself a great 
traveller. He had engaged himself as waiter on a 
boat in going and returning, and had made money 
without loss of tima When Christmas arrived in the 
following year, the man did not appear, nor the 
Christmas after that ; but at the expiration of three 
years he presented himself again before his master, 
attired in excellent clothes of the most fashionable 
style, with a silver mounted cane, rings, and studs, 
and watch guard as grand as possible. He was hum- 
Ue in the midst of his toggery, for he knew that 
he was liable to punishment for remaining away 
beyond the year, but he brought his three years' 
service money with so many apologies, that his master 
was inclined to overlook the offence. He had been 
in New York hotels and to Niagara Falls, and had 
become so popular a waiter, that he had found it diffi- 
cult to leave at the stated times. Mr. Harvey gave 
him a reproval and a caution not to repeat the offence, 
or to take advantage of his indulgence as he had been 
doing. At the time Mr. Harvey was relating this, the 
negro had been again absent two years, after return- 
ing regularly for a year or two, but the master said 
he gave himself no uneasiness, and felt sure that the 
attachment of the slave for himself would bring him 
back in course of time. This man could have escaped 
entirely, or purchased his freedom had he chosen it* 
but I discovered from time to time, that almost as 
many who are freed, either by will or purchase, sell 
themselves back into slavery, as those whom we hear 
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of as having run away. There are not laws for the 
protection of free negroes as there are for slaves, 
and the latter feel that they have some one ** to stand 
np for them," and take responsibility from off them- 
selves, to protect them from all ill-nsage or injus- 
tice, and be answerable for them. The majority of 
those who abscond, do it from laziness, or restlessness, 
or a love of novelty ; they hear of great cities and 
greater doings " in the Norf," and become possessed 
of vague ideas of luxury and freedom, and resolve 
to give these dreamy charms a trial. Poor misguided 
fugitives, their flight causes a great sensation in 
Northern Newspapers ; their return, or their death 
from cold and hunger, is never spoken of. 

This Mr. Harvey was the owner of a large tobacco 
factory in Bichmond, and kindly offered to conduct 
Mrs. Castleton and myself over it, to see the negroes 
at work. 

The manufacture of tobacco is too weU known to 
detain the reader by a detail of the dryings, dippings, 
dryings again, rollings, and pressings of the popular 
weed. In one very large room there were 120 
negroes at work upon the various stages of the manu- 
jEacture. Those who were rolling the leaf, performed 
it with a regular see-saw motion, all in concert, not only 
of action, but of voice, singmg in parts, a hymn, or 
sometimes an impromptu chant, which at a distance 
produced a pleasing and somewhat plaintive fiar- 
mony. Those who were pressing the roUs into little 
sqmre cakes, went through every motiou in driU. 
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Six or eight at a time, puUed a great iron lever to 
turn tlie press screw, and at each pull they uttered a 
simultaneous noise in their throats, a sort of half 
cough, and half bark, displaying their teeth at the 
same time in a monkey-like grin, and resembling 
that species of zoology, more than it seemed possible 
for any class of the gmvs homo to do. 

Their rapid movements, the twists and gymnastics 
they perform with the greatest self-importance and 
gravity of countenance, are as efScacious as a dose of 
laughing gas to the beholder. For they are full of 
fun and good humour, and give one the idea that 
they are working for their own especial entertain- 
ment and nothing more. 

They are all clothed, fed, and housed ; and work 
on an average fourteen hours a day, from which are 
deducted two hours for meals. All that they earn 
over time goes towards the finery in which they are 
be-decked on the Sunday to escort their ebony belles 
to church. 

There are about thirty tobacco factories in Rich- 
mond, each " putting up " upon an average 2000 lbs. a 
day. Within thirty years the consumption of tobacco 
has increased at a ratio faster than the population. 
In one factory about 250 lbs. of licorice are daily used 
for steeping 2500 lbs. of the plant One negro will 
roll up 130 lbs. per day, taking eleven rolls to the 
pound. Twenty-three twisters, each twisting 1430 
leaves, accomplish in all 32,890 twists or rolls, or 
2990 lbs. a day. But oh, ye tobacco lovers ! you 
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have only to visit one of these factories in order to 
abjure the weed for ever after. 

There are four Episcopal churches in Eichmond, 
and upwards of twenty of other denominations. My 
friends the Castletons had pews in St. Paul's church, 
and I accompanied them there, until I was looked 
upon almost as a member ; regarding the rector as 
a friend and adviser, according to the custom of 
America. It seemed rather singular that the majority 
of clergymen in Kichmond were either Northerners or 
foreigners, and yet many of them slaveholders. And 
when one listened to the reverend Doctors, discoursing 
of Christian virtues from the pulpit on the Sabbath 
day, the thought would occur in spite of prejudice — 
" If these good and pious men reconcile slavery with 
the Christian character, the institution must possess 
some redeeming qualities of which I am ignorant. 

There is one very old church in Bichmond, built in 
the 17th century, ** of English bricks," from the pulpit 
of which the orator and politician, Patrick Henry, 
made the celebrated oration which hastened on the 
last American revolution. 

. The cemetery of Hollywood, within a pleasant walk 
of the city, lies close to the river, near the falls. A 
geologist told me that a surface vein of granite 
extends parallel with the ocean from New York State 
southward as far as South Carolina, and that Bichmond 
lies upon it. Lumps of granite are seen everywhere, 
and the river is dotted with islets of them, which as 
they accumulate soil, produce beautiful and various 
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clumps of trees, and at the same time a succession of 
Kttle cascades and rapids above the town, and also 
for about two miles below, so that vessels cannot ap- 
proach very near to the city. 

Hollywood was laid out in 1850-51, and contains 
among other handsome monuments to eminent Virgi- 
nians, one to the memory of Monroe, who was for 
eight years President of the United States, from 1817 
to 1825. It is of a plain casket form, of white marble, 
with the following inscriptions engraved on two plates 
of brass on either side : — 

The eminext Services 
Performed by this Patriot op ms Country 

ARE enduring MONUMENTS OP HIS 

Wisdom and Virtue. 



JAMES MONROE, 

Bom in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 18th April, 1758. 

Died in the City of New York, 

1st July, 1855. 



By Order of the General Assemhly, 

His Remains were removed to this Cemetery 

5th July, 1855, 

As an Evidence of the Affection of 

Virginia to her Good and Honored Son. 

Thus honoured in death, though neglected in life ! 
For after lingering and dying in poverty and distress^ 
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his remains were removed at an enormous public 
expense. 

Christmas was now approaching, but with it in- 
creased anxieties and forebodings. The necessities 
of the times, instead of resulting in favour of the 
negro race, caused several very stringent laws to be 
passed in Virginia, namely : — 

That all free negroes were to be expelled from the 
State, under penalty of the lash and imprisonment 

Free negroes arrested for crime were to be sold 
into slavery. 

No assemblies of negroes were to be permitted, 
even for religious worship, unless one or more white 
men were present 

No congregation of negroes on street comers was 
to be permitted. 

Any white man harbouring assemblies of negroes 
was to be punished by fines. 

There was also an ordinance to exclude vagrants 
from the State, rendering punishable all conductors 
of railroad carriages, captains of boats, &c., who 
should permit doubtful or suspicious persons to enter 
the city limits. 

And in South Carolina : — 

That on and after the 1st January, 1861, all free 
negroes lurking about under suspicious circumstances, 
and without being able to give a satisfactory account 
of themselves, were to be arrested and sold as slaves. 

"You see, madam," said my old friend at the 
dinner-table, Mr. Tyler, "the condition of our ser- 
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vants is not improved by Northern interference. In 
self-defence we are compelled to restrict them more 
and more." 

The organization of a *' Home Guard " in most of 
the towns and cities was in progress, ^* to protect the 
community in case the regular volunteers should be 
called away," ^nd to be in readiness in case of negro 
outbreaks during the approaching holidays. 

The President elect was being watched and re- 
ported every time he stirred from his home or opened 
his lips. No orator was ever expected to say so much 
who did in reality say so little, and the papers con- 
tinued to complain, " Mr. Lincoln refuses to express 
any opinions." Yet his devoted adherents were 
beginning in time to besiege him with applications. 
" Our new President will find it necessary to employ 
a great many secretaries. Miss Jones," said Mr. Tyler, 
looking very much amused ; " the ' Dispatch ' informs 
us he is in receipt of half a bushel of letters a day ! 
Half a bushel of letters, madam ! Think of that." 

Failures continued to be published in all the 
largest cities of the Union. An immense financial 
panic caused a thorough stagnation of trade ; wages 
were reduced, and large numbers of operatives dis- 
missed. 

South Carolina had passed the ordinance of seces- 
sion. One star of the Union had set, and several 
others were obscured by dark and threatening clouds. 

Such were the prospects for " a merry Christmas." 

One morning I was busily writing in my room, 
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when Frances came in to make up the fire, and 
arrange the fiimiture. Her manner was brisk and 
lively, and her happy countenance immediately 
attracted my attention. The contrast from the 
last few weeks was too remarkable to pass unno- 
ticed. 

"Why, Frances, what rosy cheeks you have to- 
day ! what makes you look so bright and happy ?" 

" Yes 'm, I'm always brighter in the winter ; I allis 
gits a color in my cheeks in cold weather. This 
place ain't so healthy in summer." 

" I thought Richmond was always healthy ?" 

" No 'm, 'tain't in summer ; ain't s'much air here as 
there is in some places. Sometimes I feel quite weak 
and faint in summer, and then gits better when cold 
weather sets in. But I'm well now," she continued, 
after a pause, " never was better in my life than I 
am now, because I trust in the Lord's mercy." 

Surprised at the unexpected reason assigned for her 
sudden change of health and spirits, I was tempted to 
encourage a conversation even at the risk of incurring 
the supposed disapprobation of my hostess, and said, 
" Don't you always trust in the Lord ?" 

"No 'm, didn't allers." Another pause, during 
which I quietly took a piece of paper and began to 
write down the conversation in order to retain her 
precise expressions ; for her quaint observations had 
frequently betrayed a reflecting and intelligent mind. 
Frances continued to busy herself in the apartment, 
and utter sentences at intervals. " 'Cause I'm weak. 
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and sinful, an' got a wicked heart, but now I trust in 
the Lord Jesus." 

"What has made you feel so differently just 
nm r 

" Oh, I prayed to the Lord Jesus, kep' on a 
prayin', an' now I tru%t in Him. Have to keep on 
a prayin', an' at last, God A'mighty '11 hear you." 

" How long have you kept on praying ?" 

"Oh! le'me see — it's — three — no four weeks laat 
Sunday. An' now the Lord Jesus has answered my 
prayer an giv'n me peace. 'Cause I trust in his 
mercy, an' I know he's washed away my sins. And 
now I feel better tlian ever I did in my life." 

^' Who made you first think of this ?" 

•* Oh the Lord was a watchin' me, an' he seed me 
go astray. An' I had to keep on a prayin' ; an' at 
last he heard me, an' now I have faith in him ; an' 
Jesus died for my sins, so I kmw he cares for me ; an' 
I ain't a * chile o' wrath ' any longer. The Lord's 
mercy saved me." 

" And does Tom feel like this ? He always looks 
merry and happy." 

" No, Tom don't pray to the Lord in Heaven. He 
set out to pray once, and jes' as the Lord might a' 
bin a gwine to hear him, he turned back. No," 
(slowly shaking her head, and looking very grave and 
sorrowful), " Tom don't pray to the Lord." 

"Perhaps yati can persuade him now. — Can you 
read T 

" Jes' a ?eetle, jes' a few words I ken read ; but Tom 
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ken read mighty well, so ken Charlotte, an' she reads 
the Bible to me sometimes." 

" When did you find time to pray so much ?" 

" Oh / fine time, jes' nm out to pray. Pray when 
I done my work, an' pray on Sundays ; an' pray at 
church." 

"At what time does your church begin in the 
afternoon, Frances ?" 

" Att half-past four 'm." 

" No, I went there before four yesterday, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Castleton, and it was so crowded we could 
not get in." 

This conversation took place on the Monday. The 
church alluded to was the church especially supported 
^by, and attended by negroes, called the "African 
Church," one of the largest in Eichmond. 

"Does ye mean up to Mr. Hogue's church, up 
here T 

" No, I niean the African church in Broad Street." 

" Oh, I don't attend there, but maybe now I'll go 
there. I allis goes with Mis' Ally (her mistress) and 
the young ladies up to Mr. Hogue's church. But 
now I done 'fess religion, may be I'll join that 
church." 

" You confess religion ! who to ?" 

" No 'm, periesB " (she meant profess). " I done 
'fess yesterday." The negroes invariably use the 
word done, for any past action, instead of the ed to 
the verb. "And they'r all mighty glad, mighty 
pleased with me, an' they say they hope the Lord's 
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grace '11 shine on me. And I feel happy now. Sap- 
pier than I done all my life : * th'onward path, and 
home in heaven/ " added she musingly. 
To whom did you profess ?" 
Oh I tole the minisfer, an' my sabbath school 
teacher, an' they'r all mightily pleased with me." 
** Who is your teacher at Mr. Hogue's chnrch ?' 
" 'Tis Miss E. the choir singer — dits up agin tjie 
organ in church. She's a mighty nice lady, an' she 
talked to me, an' so did the minister, and they'r 
mightily pleased. It's the Lord's mercy that has 
done it, He heard an' answered my prayer. An' 
Jesus died for me.'^ 

All this time she had been making herself busy 
placing and replacing books and furniture; and in 
the fulness of her heart rejoicing to dwell on the 
Lord's great mercy to her. Her child-like simple 
faith in him who " looketh not on the outward man," 
but ** looketh on the hiBart," her humility in that 
Saviour through whose merits alone she built her 
hopes, and her present happiness m giving glory to 
God alone, so moved me, that I did not reply to her 
last remark. Perceiving a tear fall on my paper, and 
evidently thinking that I was sorrowing a« one without 
hope, the humble slave continued in a quiet, sooth- 
ing, yet modest manner, "Jesus cares for att. He 
died for alL And now I ken hope for Heaven." 
Again applying the words to her own case, as if she 
had ventured too much in speaking to ** white folk." . 
*f Now I ken hope for Heaven ; I have a home there, 

YOL. I. "ML 
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and if I git sick and die, I go to heaven for a home. 
Before that I should have gone down to ^ Torment,' 
but now I have hope in Heaven, now I'm happier 
than ever I was before." 

And certainly her bright looks verified her words. 

" Yes, Frances, there is nothing like the peace of 
Grod that can make people happy, and we should feel 
glad and happy to be able to indulge this hope. 
There is one God for us all ; one Saviour who loves 
us all alike, and died for all, and one Heaven for 
all, with no distinction there. God loves black people 
and white people the same." 

" Yes 'm, we'll all go together," said F., twinkling 
her bright eyes with a quaint sort of smile and half 
chuckle ; amused, yet puzzled at the seeming incon- 
gruous mixture of black and white. A mixture 
which in faith she believed, but in training compre- 
hended not. That the slave, who on earth is so far 
separated from the master in rank and distinction, 
should share the same privileges in the presence of 
that great Being in Heaven, who is so far superior to 
aU below, appeared to give rise to a train of thought 
which put a stop to all further conversation ; until 
suddenly it occurred to her that her work was very 
thoroughly completed; and giving a glance round 
the room with a satisfied air, she left as gaily as she 
had entered. 

How my heart melted towards this Christian slave I 
and how tempting it was to endeavour to develop and 
cultivate a mind which had displayed so much of keen 
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perception and delicacy, in addition to its pure reli- 
gious faith 1 But why, I reflected, should one attempt 
to disturb a contentment so enviable, by creating aspi- 
rations vain and useless? why unfit her for her posi- 
tion by removing the vail from her eyes, and 
permitting a thought of freedom or power which 
she now neither dreams of nor desires? Conse- 
quently I constrained myself to an occasional in- 
quiry as to her church and Sabbath school, and was 
glad to find the awakened conscience continued firm 
and faithful in its Christian profession* And during 
more than three months of acquaintance with 
Frances, though subject to many of those temptji- 
tions a negro is seldom proof agaiost, of pilfering 
trifles exposed to their very light fingers; also 
temptations to neglect her duties, or slight her 
sabbath privileges, yet I never knew her by word 
or deed disgrmje the profession which foUowed that 
long season of prayer. 

And in justice to the dignity of Mrs. Smith I, 
must admit, that it was probable I had been mis- 
taken in my suspicions, and that she had never given 
any injunctions to Frances regarding myself: for I 
afterwards learned that what the negroes call ^' get* 
ting religion " is always preceded by a more oi: less 
prolonged season of gloominess and silence. 

The younger members of the household were 
trying to get up some entertainment for Christmas 
eve. But the elder ones were in too depressed a 
mood to indulge any pleasurable feelings, excepling; 
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for the gratification of their younger friendB ; although 
the Christmas season at the South was always one to 
open the hearts of all to more than their usual socia- 
l»Uty and hospitality. 

Mrs. Gastleton had invited me to join their fkniily 
party at her married brother's house, ani as the cul- 
tivation of cheerfulness seems in accordance with 
our Saviour's mission, " Peace on earth, good will to 
man,*' and is even a religious duty at such a season 
of thankfulness, I was delighted with the prospect of 
a Christmas gathering somewhere : if only for the 
pleasure of informing my fer off rdatives tiiat I 
had not been lonely in a strange land. 

On Christmas eve there was to be an "oyster 
supper" at our boarding house. Oysters are very 
abundant in Virginia ; they abound about the mouths 
of those wide rivers, the York river, Bappahannock, 
Potomac, and James, &c,, and though sold at a very 
reasonable rate, are always a popular dish. They are 
too large to be eaten uncooked, but the, Americans 
are well skilled in their oyster cookery, and at these 
suppers they are presented to you in every variety 
of 8tew, soup, and &y, with the adjuncte of torkey 
salad, egg nog, apple toddy, and sweets of all 
kinds. 

We were in the midst of gaieties on Christmas eve, 
when two or three gentlemen entered into sudden 
mysterious whisperings ; one or two left the room, 
and returned again with very long faces, and the 
VJiisperings were renewed ; exciting the curiosity of 
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those who were not too much engrossed by the 
" frolics " to observe them. 

But when the next dance was proposed, great was 
the astonishment of the young ladies to find that old 
Mr. Tyler and two or three young boys were all that 
remained to fiU the places of the absconded beaux. 
The mystery was not dispelled until a late hour, 
when we learned that rumours of a negro insurrection 
in one of the suburbs had compelled the calling out 
of the " Home Guard," of which the majority of our 
heaux were members. Thus were our Christmas eve 
festivities brought to a somewhat alarming conclusion, 
and we retired that night ready to start up at a 
momentary warning of negro riots or the city on fire. 

The next morning we learned that the disturbance 
had been easily quelled by the arrest of some half- 
dozen negroes, who, it appeared, had no organized 
plan of doing any particular mischief, but were 
trusting to the arrangements of some Yankee friends 
to perfect their freedom, by certain means equally in- 
comprehensible, and irrespective of themselves. 

Mrs. Casileton was keeping up our courage with 
the popular Christmas beverage, ^' a glass of egg 
nog ;" and a few Mends were exchanging greetings in 
her sitting room early on the morning of Christmas 
day, when her negro servant entered, and abruptly 
exclaimed, 

" Oh Miss Idy, 'U you please git yourself another 
nurse ; I'se a gwine to git myself a new home." 

" Indeed, Aunt Minsey, I did not knoM ^cwl ^«tfik 
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going to give up Cisy (the baby) ; don't you feel 
happy here ?" 

** Yes, mam, I do 90, an' I feel right smart bad to go 
away from Cisy, but uncle Jim has come down from 
Buckingham," (county) "an' saysLizey's a comin'4» 
live wid Mrs. Doctor Bottles as de cook, an' she wants 
me to go dar to be the chamber maid." 

" I wish I had known it before. Aunt Minsey, as I 
could have made some inquiries about another nurse : 
I must now send word to my sister that I cannot 
spend the day with her, because it is too cold for the 
baby to go out, and I cannot leave her, if you are not 
here." 

" Yes 'm, I be sorry too ; I didn't reckon on gwine 
out myself, till uncle Jim jes' come heah, an' he ses 
thar's lots o' our folks is come down from Bucking- 
ham, an' deres to be a heap on em up at Aunt Sue's 
to dinner, an' dey all ses, I mus' come «Mre." 

No attempt was made to dissuade this " Aunt," no 
offence given or taken ; she was hired by the year to 
Mrs. Castleton, and had a right to leave at Ghristmafi, 
if she wished to do so ; and to choose her own home 
for the next year. So she took her leave, with many 
demonstrations of affection towards Cisy, and sundry 
Christmas gifts from her mistress and others ; and 
the lady immediately instituted inquiries for a new 
nurse, 

Minsey had scarcely left the room before another 

"coloured young lady" made her appearance, to 

; jEiire herself, much in the same manner of our Eoghsh 
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servants, but with far more independence of manner 
and freedom of speech. For instance Miss Amanda 
approaches and says, 

" Missus, I heard you wanted to git a good nurse, 
and I'se a getting me a new home, an' I thought Fd 
like to come an' lib heah." 

Inquiries are perhaps made as to her experience 
and qualifications, and to whom she " belongs," and 
perhaps she is required to procure testimonials, or 
not, as necessity seems to dictate. In a similar 
manner all hired slaves find "new homes" if they 
choose, or if their mistresses think it proper to dismiss 
them. Some, tired of city life, request their " own 
master " as they call their owners, to take them back 
to the plantation, and others who want a change, beg 
their own masters to let them hire themselves out in 
the city. And on the part of those who hire them, a 
written promise is signed to provide the servant with 
proper food, lodging, and two entire suits of clothing 
in the year ; also medical attendance when necessary, 
and every protection. 

Thus ended the Christmas party as far sw3 we were 
concerned. My friend could not leave her infant, 
and neither Mr. Castleton nor myseK felt disposed to 
join the party without her ; so I went to church by 
myself, wondering how my friends in systematic and 
deferential England, would tolerate the slightest ap- 
proach to such " freedom " even in a country of free 
white servants. 

My Christmas dinner was varied by au a\««.^ dl 
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nearly every one else, jextra cold dishes, extra bad 
cooking, and scarcely any attendants to wait upon 
the few that were at table, but no one complained 
(audibly). Every one knew that this was " servants* 
holidays," and that to submit was the only remedy. 

The rest of the day I passed in my own room, 
writing to the transatlantic dear ones at home ; and 
aldo» in takings a violent .cold, for my fire went out, 
and a&r calling in Tain for Frances or her sister 
(there were no bells), I wrapped myself in a shawl, 
and again submitted to my shivering fate. 

Some extracts from that letter which was preserved 
at home, wUl convey an idea of Christmas in a slave 
state generally, and of Virginia that year par- 
ticularly. 

[Extracts from a Letter to England^ 

« Christnias^ 1860. 

" We are celebrating but a gloomy Christmas here. 
The daily journals speak of mirthfiilness as an impos- 
sibility. In the pulpit, the papers, and the family 
circle but one theme is spoken o£ Ministers de- 
nounce *the pride of wealth, and power, and great- 
ness, which is hurrying America to reckless ruin.' 
^God is not recognized in the constitution of our 
laws, aad how can we hope for our country's wel- 
fare ? were some of the sentiments of this morning's 
sermon. The 4th January will be generally observed 
as a day of fasting and prayer throughout the Union. 
South Carolina of course ei^cepted, possibly in her 
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trionlph she may keep it as a general holiday, seeing, 
thus far no cause for &sting. 

"Here is a government 'struggling in the throes 
of dissolution,' a nation threatened witii bankruptey, 
anarchy, and civil war I A happy and prosperous 
people, just recovering from the panic of 1857, blessed 
with an abundant harvest ; on the eve of enjoying 
unparalleled prosperity ; suddenly thrown into finan- 
cial distress and ruin. One friend in the West writes 
word that he holds thousands of worthless money. 
Another in Indiana that he must send one thousand 
dollars to pay a bill of nine hundred dollars in New 
York. Southern merchants are fetching back their 
produce. Office holders will have reason to rejoice if 
they receive even a quarter of their last month's 
salary, and teachers if they obtain any at aU. So a 
friend in Washington has just informed me by letter. 
Mechanics dismissed, factories stopped, workmen out 
of employ, and their faamilies starving. Every one is 
trembling in his shoes. The North for fear of bread 
riots, and the South of insurrection : while the poor 
negroes, the devoted race for whom this whole com- 
motion has arisen, seem the only unconcerned, and 
uncaring in community. Their only present trouble 
seems to be that their privil^es are restricted these 
holidays, that they are not allowed so many balls and 
parties as heretofore. 'We wish dem ar Yankees 
would let us alone ; we allers used to go whar we 
pleased at Christmas time. It gits worse an' worse 
for us Darkies ebbery yeah.' 
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** Because the slave masters become suspicioud, 
Northerners are narrowly watched, and the servants 
are not allowed to congregate in more than half- 
dozens in any place. Extra police are on duty, and 
a patrol established throughout the country. A 
company of ^fireside protectors' has been enrolled 
among the citizens, and several Christmas eve par- 
ties have been broken up by rumours of danger, and 
the sudden flight of the gentlemen who belong to the 
" companies." In ^he South-western States, Lynch 
law and the nearest tree have suddenly suspended 
the zeal of several abolitionists : many others have 
been hastily * shipped North,' or escorted in a coat 
of tar and feathers beyond Mason and Dixon's 
line. 

" Christmas day is very generally observed here : 
the shops being all closed, and business suspended. 
The climate is deKghtful in fine weather, but damp 
and chilly in the absence of the sun. The thermome- 
ter ranges about 20°, but the sun is so warm when it 
does shine that we are glad to seek the shady side of 
the street 

" This is the season for the servants' holidays, all 
the miQs and factories being closed for about ten 
days, during which time the whole tribe of negroes 
are permitted to roam at will. If any have fallen 
short in Christmas gifts, it is not the servants, and we 
are bound to confess, when we see them thronging 
the streets and stores, well cloaked, cravated, and 
crinolined, that there is not much of slavery in their 
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appearance, liere at any rate. Now may be seen the 
Miss Dinahs, Miss Annelinas and Cleopatras bedecked 
in silks and laces, the white tipped feather sweeping 
the sable cheek, while troops of woolly-headed young 
Carlos, Toms, and Antonios are setting off fire 
crackers and squibs at the street comers, and devour- 
ing huge lumps of confectionery. This is their time 
for fun and gaiety, and if you ask the confectioners 
and ' dry goods merchants ' who are their best cus- 
tomers this week, they will probably tell you, * the 
servants.' Indeed the streets are so monopolized 
by them, that ladies do not venture out more than 
they are compelled to do at this season." 

Incendiarisms were so frequent about this time 
that we lived in a state of continual alarm. Scarcely 
a night passed that we were not awakened by the 
fire bells. Sometimes fires were raging at two or 
three parts of the city at once, and the " Home 
Guards " divided themselves into regular patrols for 
night watches. 

Other events with which the year concluded were 
the following : — 

A general fast was appointed by President Bu- 
chanan for the 4th Jan. 1861, but notwithstanding an 
eloquent appeal to the better feelings of his fellow- 
countrymen, it was repudiated by several of the black 
repubKcan communities in the North* some of whom 
went so far as to say, "We feel in no fasting mood, 
and are not going to pray for the evil deeds of that 



^ 
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old sinner at Washington!" Also among several 
other churches, 

" The South Congressional Church at Georgetown, Mass., of 
which the Kev. CSiarles Beecher (brother of H. W. Beecher) is 
pastor, held a church meeting on Sunday evening last, and after 
much discussion, resolved not to comply with the President's 
request for a Fast on the 4th of January. The resolutions which 
were adopted by the close vote df 15 to 11, * pitch into' the Pre- 
sident and his Message ; declare that his Proclamation is an act 
of hypocrisy ; that the Constitution ought to be stripped of its 
slavery rendition and representation construction, and that fhe 
present distress is an especial judgment upon the sin of slavery. 
Mr. Beecher had preached a red-hot anti-slavery sermon in the 
morning." 

The Arkansas Legislature ordered an election of 
delegates for a convention to assemble the latter part 
of January. The population of Arkansas by the last 
census amounted to 500,000, which great increase 
entitled them to send four members of Congress 
instead of two. 

The tune of ^^ Yankee Doodle" was hissed, and 
forbidden at the Mobile Theatre. 

A proof of the impetus given to the cotton trade, 
was that " twenty thousand four hundred and eighty 
bales of cotton, valued at over a million of doUaiSy 
arrived at New Orleans during thirty-six hours, 
ending at 6 p.m., on the 3rd inst." 

The Northern and Southern newspapers had 
already beeun the civil war of abuse and misre- 
preseltior- 

Ex-Governor Floyd resigned the oflSce of Sficre- 
Jtaxy of War, on account of the broken fiEuth of the 
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United States Government towards South Caro- 
lina, in the occupation of Fort Sumter by Major 
Anderson, who vacated Fort Moultrie after spiking 
the guns, at the very time that the Peace Commis- 
sioners were on their way to Washington. 

All army and navy officers were seOTctly ordered 
to their respective departments at Washiugton. 

Soon after which the officers of the navy threatened 
to resign their commissions rather than imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their southern brethren. 

Senator Seward, in a public speech, said — " If we 
keep entirely cool, entirely calm, and entirely kind, 
a debate will ensue which will be kindly in itself, 
and prove very soon either that we are very wrong 
and we shall concede to our offended brethren, or 
else that we are right, and they will acquiesce and 
come back into firatemal relations with us.** He 
predicted one of these results in sixty days. 

Senator Hunter, of Essex County, Virginia, pub- 
lished a long and weighty letter, arguing the right of 
secession. He deplored the " almost entire insensi- 
bility which prevailed in the North,'* and the impos- 
sibility of coercion ; for " it would fail if attempted, 
and never would be attempted unless madness ruled 
the hour, and passion waged when reason ought to 
govern." But he " would not desire to break up the 
Union without at least an honourable effort to pre- 
serve it upon terms consistent with the rights and 
safety of the South.** One State was not to be held 
responsible for the actions of others. 
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Ex-President Pierce, in a public letter, admitted 
that " madness ruled the hour " in pushing forward a 
line of aggression upon the South ; but he would not 
despair of returning reason, and of a reawakened 
sense of constitutional right and duty. 

Other prominent politicians of Virginia wrote or 
spoke in calm forbearance, proposing that on the 
assembling of the legislature a convention should be 
called, and praying for deliberation and concerted 
action. 

Other signs of the times were, that the winter 
resorts on the southern coaste, particularly Key West 
and Femandino in Florida, were almost vacated, and 
that " the fact is attributable to the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, to the scarcity of money, and 
to the scrutiny which is exercised 6ver the conduct 
and movements of all persons &om the Northern 
States." 

The incendiarisms of such frequent occurrence in 
the South were attributed to revengeful feelings on 
the part of some Union men and Northerners ; and a 
few cases were traced to slaves, who were instigated 
thereto by the extra restrictions enforced upon them 
during their holidays. 

Thus did provocations and their consequences go 
hand in hand, thus did troubles and terrors increase, 
and thus did we bid farewell to 1860. 



CHAPTER XL 

The " Members " from Western Virginia. — Reasons for Disunion, 
— ^Negro Pete, the " Perfect Gentleman," — ^Invalid Slaves. — 
Thirty Grains of Quinine top heavy. — ^A new Home in pros- 
pect, — The African Church. — ^The Convention clings to the 
Union. — The deluded North. 

The first public event of the new year was the ge- 
neral fast, which was observed with profound serious- 
ness throughout the South. In Bichmond, of course, 
every sermon touched on the subject at heart, and 
the effect was such as might be expected in a people 
remarkable for great national, or rather state pride, 
tempered with a simple piety, and singular suavity 
and forbearance. 

The assembling of the legislature was an event of 
private as well as public importance in Bichmond, for 
some eight or ten of the members were expected "to 
board with us," as the Misses Smith informed us. 
These young ladies seemed to take particular plea- 
sure in discovering all the imperfections of their 
boarders, and also in endeavouring to make it appear 
that they were performing an immense self-sacrifice 
and favour to accommodate boarders at alL "The 
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members from Western Virginia/' they said, "were 
a mighty rough set, and last winter we had two or 
three with us who could not even sign their own 
names ; but then ma' thought she'd let them come 
because Colonel Warren recommended them here." 
By-and-by we ^discovered that this said Colonel 
Warren had brought his western feUow-members out 
of pure compassion to the widow's family, who were 
thus underrating their merits. W^ith all the esti- 
mable qualities Virginians possess, there are some 
among them who carry this foolish pride to such an 
extenf that one feTan iU-natured pleasure in ridi- 
culing them. To be sure the Western Virginia 
members were not of the most polished order, but 
they were entitled to respect for their honest and 
patriotic principles, combined with shrewd common 
sense. The majority of them were strong Union 
men when they first ^urived. 

We were now entertained with poUtical discussions 
often enough ; and it was curious to remark the gra- 
dual change which took place in the sentiments of 
several of the members from week to week, as fresh 
acts of hostility and uncompromising measures were 
threatened in the North. 

These Western Virginians were remarkably fine 
specimens of humanity. When one recalls their 
appearance as they walked into the dining-room of 
the Wameford House one after another, overshadow- 
ing the whole of the long table, the thought involun- 
tarily occurs to one's mind, " And there were giants 
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on flie earth in those days." Large, stout, handsome 
yeomen, with their fresh, good-tempered, mountain 
faces, and deferential politeness to our sei ; not one 
of them less than six feet in height. They were not 
all slaveholders, but ** worked their farms" them- 
selves, living a pure, primitive, patriarchal life 
amongst the mountains, and only mixing with the 
world beyond, in their annual visits to the important 
city of Kichmond. 

The advocates of secession were the better edu- 
cated and more polished among them; others ap- 
peared to be easy, quiet, jog-trotting sort of men, 
who had been born and bred in the Union, and \Yho 
loved the Union for its own sake, as a principle ; 
without having troubled themselves to ascertain how 
much of principle prevailed therein ; and who came 
determined to uphold the Union for no particular 
reason. What is said of them, may apply also to the 
members of the Convention from the same section, 
and of the same class ; who afterwards came to the 
Wameford House, fostering the same ideas. 

Perhaps they had never in their lives before ap- 
plied themselves to such grave considerations as 
those which were now forced upon them ; and, pos- 
sibly, it might be by coming in contact with the 
more intelligent minds who had made it a study to 
sift the weighty matters of imports, exports, tariffs, 
taxes, and Northern accusations, that the gradual 
change was wrought in their ideas, which induced 
them at last to renounce with such a mighty effort, 

VOL. I. 13^ 
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the possibility of remaining in that long-cherished 
Union. 

The follSwing is a summary of the considerations 
that appeared to weigh with them and render them 
converts to secession ; but which I could only gather 
from time to time on hearing their discussions : — 

They resented the fact of the South being unjustly 
accused of wishing to extend slavery ; and of having 
been the promoters of the slave trade. 

Also that the North should denounce, as an act of 
revolutionary violence and rebellion, the efforts of 
the South to come to a reasonable settlement, and 
the assumption of their own just privileges and equal 
rights. 

They resented the fact of being called rebels, when 
the South was only wishing to keep to the letter of 
the Constitution, which they declared the North was 
now violating ; and that the South had from the very 
foundation of the Central Government asserted and 
maintained State sovereignty. 

The North had, they said, attempted to keep them 
always in a minority, and had contemptuously rejected 
the efforts of the South to treat on equal terms. 

Injustice was constantly rendered them in false 
accusations regarding their treatment of slaves. 

Some of their grievances may be further summed 
up in the following extracts from statements made at 
that time regarding Southern produce and Northern 
profits, by the vast amount of wealth drawn directly 
from the prodjj^of the South : — 



prod^^of 
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" The effect of the unjust legislation in favour of the North has • 
been to stimulate her shipping, manufEtcturing, and mercantile* 
enterprises to intense activity, and as the South has insensibly 
yielded to the temptations thus presented to her to have the 
freighting of her products, their transport to market, the collec- 
tion of the proceeds, the return of goods needed from foreign 
countries, and their sale at advanced prices, all done f<yr her 
instead of hy her; the amount she has thus annually lost in 
consequence of her imion with the Northern States has been 
enormous 

" The South has enriched the North annually to the amount of 
twenty millions of dollars by her exports. Furthermore, the 
imports needed by the South have come back in like manner, in 
Northern bottoms, and as the freights have necessarily increased 
the cost to its full amount, another sum of twenty millions a 
year has been paid by the South to Northerners. Yet farther, 
the goods imported have not been brought directly to Southern 
ports. Northern importers have deceived them and sold them to 
jobbers, who have sold them to the South, thus adding the per- 
centage of two profits to the cost finally accumulated on the head 
of the much-enduring Southerner, One profit, that of the im- 
porters alone, has been estimated to yield thirty millions of 
dollars per annum. Another item of loss to the South arises 
from the fact that she sends annually to the North about two 
hundred millions of her products, and receives back the same 
amount of Northern manufactures, the cost of which to the South 
is increased by the operation of tariff laws to an amount estimated 
at sixty millions of dollars. We must yet farther add to the loss 
of the South the cost of brokerage and commissions paid to 
Northern men for receiving, and shipping her products, and 
transacting business for her which, but for the Union, she would 
have done for herself ; and the immense sums paid in exchange 
by Southern planters and merchants, by reason of the over- 
whelming money power accumulated under the influence of 
unjust legislation in the large Northern cities, which has caused 
all money payments to flow to them as to great engulfing centres, 
and enabled them to exact any terms they asked from those who, 
although possessed of abundance of wealth in produce, had very 
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little money. In brokerage, commissions, and exchange, the 
Soath paid the North annually not less than fifty millions of 
dollars." 

One day Mrs, Smith's favourite servant Pete, the 
husband of Charlotte, whom the young ladies had 
jaonoanced such a "perfect gentleman," was per- 
fi[>nning a little job of carpentering in my room. His 
manners and appearance, though quite negro-ish, 
i^ie undoubtedly those of a superior rank ; a thing 
<m^ <)ft;eti perceived in house servants, which may be 
iic<y)>rwi(?ed for in their strong power of imitation, and 
ft(m. being in contact with well-bred people all their 
^V^ This man, " Uncle Pete," never presumed on 
l!h^*^ tilings, even if he were aware of his superior ad- 
xh^^^^ It was a gracefulness and polish of demeanour, 
T)!te4\d^l with obsequiousness and humility, that was 
MHttx^dt painful to contemplate ; and his mind partook 
^ \\\e same refinement. I was asking him about his 
Vi^iMron, the three pretty little mulattoes who were 
V)ftt^ in the house, and always clean and well dressed. 
t'lU* touched a tender chord in the father's heart, 
^H I repeat his words, not to expatiate upon the 
"^^tuel separations" so commonly censured, but to 
^*lare to my readers that this was the only case I 
W^t with during my whole residence in the South 
Y^here I heard a negro speak so feelingly on the 
iftbject. Their wounds >ire generally but transient 
Unarts, and quickly healed. 

" Oh ! Mistress Jones, we can none of us tell 
Ifien our turn will come. I was sold away from my 
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fatlier when I was so young that I shouldn't know 
him now if I was to meet him. That's, a mighty 
hard thing to think of. And my brother, he 
went to another part, an' I hain't never seen him 
since; and we don't know whose turn may come 
next" 

I asked him how many brothers and sisters he had, 
and spoke of Charlotte ; and then turned and asked 
Frances how old she was. 

Pete said, '* She don't know how old she is." 

" Why so ?" 

'' 'Cause she's never been taught. How can Mhe 
know, when she's never learnt anything, never had 
no eddication, and no one to tell her anything ? Her 
mother knows, tho', may be, Miss Jones, and she's 
got a sister older than she is, and sMb only sixteen, 
so this n can't be as old as that." 

I did not permit myself to encourage Fete in this 
desponding mood, but the fountain of his thoughts 
was loosened, and he continued, ** K I'd had my will 
I'd a gone to Liberia ten years ago. We can none of 
us tell when our turn will come, and may be Til lose 
my children as my father lost me." 

A few days afterwards Frances was watching me 
arrange some winter wild flowers and berries that I 
had gathered in my favourite walk to Hollywood 
Cemetery, when she said, " What's the use of 'em, 
Miss Jones ?" 

^^ Why they are beautiful^ and the Almighty has 
scattered them over the world to give us pleasoiQ " 
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" That shows more love than anything else," was 
Frances' simple eloquence. 

In spite of the " hard times " that every one was 
lamenting, there was a good deal of gaiety among 
the young people of Kichmond that winter, and se- 
cession badges were an important item of the per- 
sonal decorations; but the parties were after the 
holidays. Never shall I forget the discomfort of that 
Christmas week in a Southern boarding-house ; not to 
myself alone, but to every one, only " every one " 
else set me an example of patience and good-temper, 
which I confess it was rather hard to follow. Mrs. 
Tyler's servant had left her without the slightest 
notice, and the dear old lady was compelled to turn 
housemaid for a whole week. Mrs. Castleton com- 
bined the nursemaid's business with that of chamber- 
maid for the same period. So did another lady 
boarder, the mother of three children, whose nurse 
was holiday keeping ; and as for poor Frances, her 
time was so divided between all the rest of the house- 
hold that I esteemed myself fortunate to get sight of 
her for ten minutes during the whole day. Frances 
said she did not want to run about the streets, and 
go to parties, but she was going to have a holiday 
after some of the other servants came back. 

The slaves are all so intent on holidays and plea- 
sure, that the opportunity of earning a few dollars is 
not often sufficient inducement to make them sacri- 
fice their leisure by undertaking a job of work; even 
for a few hours; otherwise many ladies would be 
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glad to pay them liberally for any assistance ren- 
dered during the Christmas week. 

Mrs. Castleton "possessed" a negress who was 
always ailiug. She professed not to be strong enough 
to lift the baby ; she could neither walk, nor work, 
nor do anything serviceable for her mistress, who ne- 
vertheless kept, fed, and clothed her ; and in addi- 
tion, paid so heavy a doctor's bill, that at last she 
said, " Maggie, I'll give you to yourself if you will 
only pay your own doctor's bill," meaning that she 
might have all she could earn, if she would try to 
support herself. But the negress declined the privi- 
lege, and Mrs. Castleton was still encumbered with 
her unprofitable slave, who led too easy a life to try 
to exert herself. Mrs. Smith paid an annual sum 
of money to a woman in the country for keeping and 
taking charge of a negro servant who was said to be 
partially deranged, and who she thought would be 
happier in the country than in the city infirmary ; a 
place with regular nurses and medical attendants 
devoted to slaves alone. But those who knew the 
" Aunty" best, as well as her own doctor, pronounced 
her malady to be a violent temper more than any- 
thing: else. Besides, insanity is scarcely ever known 

are not such as to render them susceptible of mental 
derangement. Neither are they prone to commit 
suicide, not being disposed to melancholy. But Mrs. 
Smith, with aU her foolish pride and ignorance, was 
too humane to neglect her slave, and ill ^ ^\v^ e.craik&. 
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v,«v4i^ ^ ^^potrted her thus, rather thaQ sell her to 

Aa( d^i^ae circumstances came to my knowledge in 
vh^ \,vu¥«ie of my winter's sojonm, and iij^ere learned 
tiockleiitally, and with no object on the part of the 
Hlavtiholders themselves, who, indeed, would not haye 
taken the trouble to inform me of them, they are 
here related in the hope that what interested one 
Englishwoman will interest others, who feel equally 
for the condition of slaves. Many a time surprise led 
me to exclaim, ^' My countrymen are not aware of 
these things; they would scarcely believe them to 
be true." 

One effect of the holiday endurances was to entail 
on myself one of the worst colds that ever afflicted an 
unfortunate mortal. Doors are nev^ shut in Virgi- 
nia, and if they are, they might as weU be open, for 
they are never made to close within an inch or two. 
Houses are built for summer weather only, and when 
the winters are cold, one pays a heavy penalty. I 
have never suffered A-om cold in my life so much as 
I did that winter in Virginia ; and the result of piy 
shivering on ChristmaEhday wad an aguish neuralgia, or 

^ sort of brow ague, called also " sun pain" in Virginia. 
It attacked one regularly at day-break, increased in 
intensity till noon, and then gradually subsided. For 
ieveral weeks the daily suffering was intense. To the 
vary tips of my fingers I was powerless for a few 
kours, and could only sit motionless and Usten as 

M were to the din of pain ; unable to lift even an 
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eyelid. Oh ! how thankful I felt that the attacks 
were not at night, and that half the day was left me 
to live in comparative comfort, though weak fix)m 
pain. Various remedies were prescribed by my kind 
friends, but in vain, and at last a doctor insisted 
on quinine-— enough to " kill the diseasa" Thirty 
grains were to be swaUowed in a night, before the 
next attack. Thirty grains in six hours. Beader, 
have you ever experienced the effects of thirty grains 
of quinine ? Imagine your head to be converted into 
an eighteen-inch columbiad, and yet a dozen drums 
all drummed upon at once. 

You move your head from side to side to be 
sure that it is your own. You feel it with your hands 
to ascertain its size, and look into the mirror, 
scarcely believing your own eyes to find it is not 
two feet wide. You endeavour to remote imaginary 
cotton &om your ears, and push away those two large 
shells some one persists in holding there. Moreover 
its weight is so great that it topples like a cherry on 
a stalk, and it seems absolutely necessary to erect a 
scaffolding on your shoulders for its support Its 
ponderous magnitude causes you to reel and stagger 
when you attempt to move, and withal there reigns 
within the din of a distant oratorio combined with the 
noise of multitudefr--'the voice of the tempest with 
" tlie sea and the waves roaring." You are surprised 
that no one stares at its deformity, or is disturbed by 
the uproar that besets yotirsel£ Your hands are 
powerless to write, and you cannot walk wlthoui . 
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holding on to something, for fear your top-heavy 
person should be overbalanced, when it would seem 
utterly impossible to regain your equilibrium. Bit^ 
temess exists on your tongue, bitterness is ex- 
pressed in your countenance, bitterness prevails in 
your brains. You feel bitter, and look bitter, and 
finally yield yourself up to entire and exceeding 
bitterness* 

But the thirty grains " killed the pain," and I was 
thankful. 

The school "terms" usually begin in September 
and February ; and I became anxious to 'be settled 
in the country by the first budding of spring. My 
winter in Bichmond had been productive of expe- 
rience, if not of profit ; and several of my Mends 
were now making inquiries in order that I should en- 
gage myself in another pleasant family, as in Essex 
County. "War, or no war, our children must be 
educated," people said ; and as yet compromise and 
"concession" continued to be devoutly hoped and 
wished for. " Anything but bloodshed, but they 
must give us our rights." " We will stand up for our 
rights," was the cry of man, woman, and child Boys 
and girls of twelve and fourteen years, listened like 
grave little senators to the conversation of their 
seniors, and joined in the cry, " We will have our 
rights." 

Among several very promising engagements both 
in Virginia and North Carolina, I decided on one 
that seemed to present the greatest inducements of 
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locality, society, and comfort ; though not the most 
lucrative. Some friends who knew the famUy by re- 
putation, spoke of them os being " highly educated." 
" One of the first families." " Very wealthy people." 
** Such an intelligent man is Mr. Quence, and he will 
appreciate you so well, and only two pupils." As 
it was quite near to the railway, " You can easily run 
down to see us all," said the kind Castletons. And as 
I had begun to feel very much at home in Bichmond, 
this was no small inducement. Those who told me 
all these things with much kind consideration for my 
comfort, ought, I thought, to know best, and therefore 
with such prospects of being pleasantly situated, to 
the Quences I agreed to go. 

There was one place in Bichmond I had not yet 
seen, although more than once an attempt had been 
mada ^'You must of course go to the African 
church, Miss Jones, before you leave Bichmond; 
there you will hear the negro choir, which is one of 
the best in town." 

" And who officiates at that church ?" 

" The coloured people support a pastor of their own, 
a white man of course, but an educated gentleman 
brought up to the ministry." 

" But how can the slaves afford to pay a clergy- 
man?" 

"A large portion of the congregation are free 
negroes, some of whom are very wealthy, but our ser- 
vants have many opportunities of making money in 
their spare hours, and we are always glad to enoura^<ek 
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them in habits of industry and thriftiness. You per- 
ceive how well they dress, madam." 

Indeed I had observed that ; for only a few days 
before, I had been walking behind two ladies whose 
graceful demeanour and tasteful dress had attracted 
my observation. They were walking very slowly, but 
I rather fast, and as I passed them, they turned their 
faces towards me. Lol they were negresses^ and 
black ones too I 

Another time I had been walking quite early in 
the morning towards the suburbs, where there were 
but few pedestrians. I was looking for a street, and 
not being quite sure of the way, intended to ask the 
first passer by. A gentleman was approaching ; an 
extremely handsome man, simply and elegantly 
dressed. No one else was in sight, and being 
weary of retracing my steps in search of the street, 
I resolved to accost him, which I did, though reluct- 
antly. The obsequious bow, and tone of voice which 
respectfully pointed out the street, informed me that 
a negro was addressing me. 

In fact some of the white people are so exceedingly 
dark, 'and some of the "black" people so exceed- 
ingly fair, that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them ; and I have even heard the Southerners de- 
clare the same thing, although this obtuseness of 
perception in any one else, is likely to give great 
offence, as we are expected to detect a drop of 
black blood as if by analysis. 

The principal service of the "African" or negro 
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church takes place in the afternoon, when the 
greater number of servants are able to attend. 
Connected with it are an almshouse for the care 
of the infirm and aged, and a sabbath school ; both 
supported entirely by the negroes. 

We went very early this time, in order to procure 
seats; but even then found some diflSculty in 
doing so. 

The service is conducted more according to the 
Methodist persuasion, with perhaps some Baptist doc- 
trines regarding immersion. Alternate prayers and 
hymns occupied some time. In the former the 
minister called on first one ** brother," and then 
another for extempore prayer, after which he gave 
out a hymn, which was sung by a large number of 
negroes belonging to an organized choir, in the gal- 
lery ; the black " gentlemen and ladies " reading the 
tunes at sight from music books, which the latter held 
in their hands in true prima donna style. There was 
no instrument, but the vocal melody, in parts, was 
extremely pleasing. During the prayers, the con- 
gregation generally knelt in quiet devotional atti- 
tudes. Some of the women certainly rocked and 
twisted themselves about as if in mortal anguish, 
uttering low moans, whines, and sudden cries, which 
produced a painful interruption: though it passed 
unnoticed. They are as demonstrative in religion as 
in everything else ; and any such expressions in the 
prayers or sermon as "groanings which cannot be 
uttered," would only urge them to renewed exer- 
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tions. Those negroes who prayed aloud gave evi- 
dence of a good knowledge of Scripture, by quotations, 
frequent, if not always to the point Some of their 
expressions were too remarkable to be easily for- 
gotten; and I hope to escape the implication of 
irreverence by repeating them. Part of one man's 
prayer was : 

" Oh Lord, we thank Thee for de beautifdl an' de 
'ligious lessons we hab dis momin', an' 'speciaUy dia 
ebenin,' recebed from de mouf ob our reberend pas- 
ter. Make us to 'member de 'structions which we hab 
dis day heard. An' all dese colored pussons dat are 
here present, we pray, Lord, dat you wiU make 'em 
know de errow of deir ways. An' all dese heah young 
ladies dat are now 'sembled togewer to pray to thee, 
an' to sing thy great praise from all de parts of dis 
big Kichmun' city, turn deir hearts to thee. An' dese 
heah young men, who is gwine straight down to de 
fire dat burns widdout blowin', dat'll cotch 'em an' 
scotch 'em:* Oh — " (with a prolonged groan and shake 
of the head) " Lord, we pray thee, stop us in our wild 
an' mad career 1" The speaker was standing to pray, 
and his attitudes were quiet and devotional — ^with the 
eyes closed throughout. Then he folded his arms, 
and bending his head, added, " An' dough we'r tied 
an' boun wid de chain ob our trubbles in dis worle 
below, make us to 'member dat our Saviour was sore 
'flicted and heabby griebed, an' dat we slmll reap de 
joy in season in Heaven for ebbermo' !" 

* Catch them and scorch them. 
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Several prayers of this kind were offered by negro 
men, the above being only a very short portion of one 
of them. The demonstrations generally grew louder 
as they proceeded. A suitable sermon from the 
white pastor followed, after which some negroes 
carried round the bags for collections, to which all 
contributed ; and before the bags (which were attached 
to long poles, the more easily to be handed among the 
seats) were returned to the minister, the collectors 
stood for a few minutes making a most ostentatious 
business of selecting from the divisions of their own 
porte-monnaies, a suitable coin, which was at last 
dropped audibly from a very Unnecessary height into 
the general receptacle. 

It is almost needless to state that a number of ex- 
cellent cloth suits, and many expensive and handso^le 
dresses were to be seen among these ** gay nymphs 
of Africa," as well as the '* pink and yellow shawls, 
wonderful bonnetry, and very quaint booting," so 
graphically described by Dr. W. H. Kussell, from 
Maryland. 

During the month of January, the public voice of 
Southern newspapers grew louder for the secession of 
Virginia, while the prudent and deliberate politicians, 
to whose hands this important movement was en- 
trusted, continued to exclaim, " Let us wait." The 
Union, so dear to the American heart, was not to be 
severed without a vigorous struggle ; and upon the 
shoulders of the Convention were to be shifted the 
responsibilities of action. 
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Young Secessia were sporting their blue badges, 
and beginning to driU, declaiming strongly against 
« submission." 

A large number of young men had been dis- 
charged from stores and oflSces on account of the 
decrease of trade, and " hard times " grew harder. 
Among one of the trivial consequences of which last- 
named condition of things, was, that the salary o£Pered 
me by the Quences was about one half of what one 
might have reasonably expected ; but money-making 
not being the sole object of my life, I was found in 
this respect among the " submissionists." 

Though it is but of very little consequence what 
one solitary woman chose to do, I must here bear the 
testimony of my Umited experience to the truth of 
thQ observation of Senator Hunter, respecting the 
" almost entire insensibility which prevailed in the 
North ;" for among a very large circle of my 
Northern acquaintance, independently of relatives, 
were some persons of extensive business and influ- 
ence, including members of Congress, members of 
State legislatures, and lawyers who were not " unac- 
customed to public speaking," also editors. My life 
in America had already awakened the most lively 
interest in its institutions, and respect for the country 
a» ** the Vnixmr I saw that since the visit of the 
Prince, all Europe, and particularly England, had 
comprehended and respected the United States as 
they had never done before. Never were the pros- 
pects of America so promising, and never did a pros- 
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perou6 country seem more likely to come to 
unwarrantable destruction. I never wrote one letter 
to those Northern friends without trying to convince 
them of the strong unyielding determination that 
was evident in the South ; nay, I was silly enough 
to write many letters on purpose, to such influential 
persons as I thought might, in their own localities, 
control the rest ; but in every reply were such ex- 
pressions as these: "You are deceived;" "South 
Carolina will be glad to come back in a very few 
weeks;" "You are misled by a few;" "We shaU 
soon bring them to reason and submission ;" " They 
cannot live without us," &c., &c,, declaring that not 
one star would be lost from the national banner, at 
the very time when State after State was passing the 
Ordinance of Secession. 

And not the least provoking of all erroneous 
notions were the comments of the English press, who 
at that early stage of the revolution, before the tour 
of Dr. W. H. Russell through the Southern States, ^ 
was creating the strangest jumble of slavery, geo- 
graphy, and " insurrections " out of the chaos of 
American politics. 

One of the last events in Virginia before I left 
Eichmond, was an address to the people from the 
State representatives at Washington, members of 
Congress, of whom were the Hon. J. M. Mason, the 
present Minister of the Southern Confederacy to 
England, and the Hon. R. M. T, Hunter, with about 
ten other senators. They warned their native State 

VOL. I. O 
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that it was " vain to hope for any measures of con- 
ciliation or adjustment, which they could accept" 
That the Kepublican party designed " by civil war 
alone to coerce the Southern States, under pretext of 
enforcing the laws ; unless it should become speedily 
apparent that the seceding States were so numerous, 
determined, and united, as to make an attempt 
hopeless." They concluded by expressing their 
solemn conviction that ^^ prompt and decided action 
by the people of Virginia in Convention will afford 
the surest means imder the providence of Grod of 
averting an impending civil war, and preserving the 
hope of reconstructing a Union, already dissolved." 

But when the Convention did assemble, there was 
no " prompt and decided action." 

A perfect flood of patriotic poetry deluged the 
daily papers. The Muses were never so diligently 
courted. " Dixie's Land " became a national melody, 
and one song remained the rage only till replaced 
by another deemed still more appropriate. 



CHAPTER XIT. 

A Cold Adieu to the Wliameford House. — Snow-drifts to be 
Overcome. — ^The Gentleman from Florida. — Mr. Quence.— 
Novel Mode of Travelling. — ^Misgivings. — My New Home. — 
Laws for the Protection of Feeble or Aged Slaves. — ^President 
Lincoln's distrust of himself. — Non-committal Policy. 

One of the disagreeables that attend living in a 
*^ great country " is, that in order to accomplish as 
many miles as possible in a day's journey, the trains 
are arranged to start, if not in the " wee small hours 
o' the night," certainly before daylight, even in the 
summer mornings. The journey before me was about 
fifty miles to the north of Eichmond, on the Fre- 
dericksburg and Potomac railroad, and the hour of 
starting, half-past five, AM. My first experience of 
Virginian country-life having been so very agreeable, 
I bade adieu to my friends the night before, fiill of 
expectations of renewed botanical rambles and most 
congenial society. 

A hack-carriage had been ordered to take me to 
the railroad. Aunt Jenny had promised to call me 
" right smart early," and make a good fire, for Frances 
was always up late at night, waiting upon the Misses 
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SmitL My landlady had promised to order hot 
coffee and toast ; Mr. Castleton had promised to see 
me safely off; and last, though not least, the weather 
had promised to be fine and settled after the recent 
rains. 

Having indulged in rather late revelries with the 
Oastletons the previous evening (those charming Utile 
whist-parties, wound up by oyster suppers and hot 
" toddies," are among the pleasantest associations of 
the Whameford House), I did not awake until the 
signal rapping at my door and alarming tidings from 
Aunt Jenny, " You'll have to be mighty quick, Miss 
Jones, for 'tis jes' about time for de cars to start 
a'most." 

By this time I flatter myself I was a little better 
able to follow the most excellent example of the good 
Virginians, who are never out of temper under the 
most trying circumstances. If slavery has nothing 
else to recommend it, it proves a capital discipline of 
the manners and temper of the white class. Southern 
ladies must either be in a constant boiling over of 
vexation and annoyance, or they must tranquilly 
yield to circumstances — ^which latter alternative they 
have either chosen or acquired ; for their forbearance 
and equanimity is a perfect study of moral philosophy. 
It was useless for Aimt Jenny to light a fire, as I 
should leave my room long before she would collect 
the fueL Luckily the tnmks had been carried down 
into the hall the night before. Was the coffee ready ? 
She '* reckoned '* so ; and she went off to return with 
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a half cup of what she called coffee, but what I called 
cool mud — tasteless, sugarless, and miMess. "Is 
the hack here?' She reckoned not; it snowed so 
mighty hard, she " reckoned the man wouldn't 'speck 
I'd go in such bad weather/' Had she seen any- 
thing of Mr. Castleton ? She " reckoned " (dear me, 
how many reckonings !) he did get up and look out, 
but she hadn't seen him since, and maybe he wouldn't 
'speck I'd go in such mighty bad weather. 

I ran down after the hurried toilet into the cold 
dark hall, Aimt Jenny following with the candle, 
which revealed a great high snow-drift by the hall- 
door, extending a full yard into the interior. " Oh, 
Aunt Jenny, pray be quick and call Tom or Lucio !" 
and I sat on the stairs and hugged myself in my 
wraps. 

" Tom's fast asleep, I reckon." 

" But some one must run for a carriage directly : 
pray call him." 

Five more minutes of shivering, and Tom came, 
creeping and yawning ; but half-a-dollar assisted to 
arouse his faculties, though still he looked up and 
down the street, and seemed much more inclined to 
beat a retreat into the house than to venture out into 
the cold. Fortunately just then the carriage came 
rolling silently along in deep soft snow. 

" Driver, do you think I shall be in time for the 
Fredericksburg train ?'' 

* J reckon so, mistis ; they ain't so very partickler 
these days." 
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By dint of coaxing and urging I persuaded the two 
men to lift the trunks to the carriage, and springing 
over the snow, took leave of the comfortless Whame- 
ford House. Oh what a morning was that, and who 
ever anticipated such a pitiless snowstorm ! But this 
was not alL There was no regular station for that 
line of railroad, which runs for about a mile along 
the middle of Broad Street ; and the carriage drove 
up just half an hour after time, and set me down in 
the road, ankle deep in snow. The " cars " were on 
the move, but a signal from me arrested their pro- 
gress. Politeness to ladies in Kichmond is quite 
wonderful. I waded through the drifts in a shower 
of flakes like feathers, and large ones too, and en- 
tered the cars in a mantle of snow, with a '* snowy 
brow " (literally), but instead of finding the roasting 
fire which usually keeps up the temperature of a 
railway carriage to about 80°, no fire had yet been 
lighted. Yes, patient reader, American carriages are 
always made to accommodate a stove, and all other 
conveniences for long journeys. The carriage, or 
"car," has seats for about sixty persons, arranged 
for two on a seat along each side, like little opened 
cushioned pews, with a path between up the middle 
of the car, through which there is continual traffic 
during the whole journey. Vendors of newspapers, 
magazines, fruit, and other eatables, are passing up 
and down, and the conductor- examines your ticket, 
or, as in my case, sells one. Day was now dawning, 
bat only to break upon a world of whiteness. 
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" Where are you going to stop, ma'am ?" said the 
conductor. 

" At Crossroads station." 

" There ain't no station there ma'am." 

" That is where I expect a carriage to meet me- 
* Crossroads ' was the place appointed." 

" Very likely, ma'am, but it ain't a station ; it's 
only a * getting-off place ;' there ain't a house within 
a mile." 

Pleasant news indeed ! " What," I thought, " if 
Mr. Quence, like the rest of the people, should not 
expect me to take the journey in such frightful 
weather, and not send the carriage after all ! What if 
I should find myself and my trunks deposited in a snow- 
drift, to spend the day until the return of the train !" 

A gentleman who was sitting near kindly asked 
me if he could render any assistance on the journey, 
and spoke of the remarkably heavy snowstorm, add- 
ing that it had been many years since he had seen 
any snow at all, and never anything like that, for he 
had just come from Florida, and it was very seldom 
that snow fell in his part of the State. He observed 
the gradual change of temperature that he had ex 
perienced in coming northward, and informed me 
that he was going to fetch his daughters from a large 
school near Baltimore. " I don't like to be separated 
from my children, madam, at such times as these. 
No one can tell what may happen from one week to 
another." We then conversed on the subject of educa- 
tion ; and when I introduced myseK as an English* 
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woman, he paid some very flattering compliments to 
my country, adding, " We are always glad when we 
meet with English ladies to educate our children ; 
they are so much more thorough in their plans. We 
don't mean to have any more Yankee teachers in our 
State, but shall train our own daughters to be teachers 
in future. Those Yankee girls fancy they are going 
off into a consumption, and then come down to 
Florida to pretend to teach our children, but they 
only come to be nursed. All they care about is to 
serve their own purpose and make money out of us." 
The good gentleman went on to express himself very 
bitterly against the " Yankees," and seemed to think 
the sooner he removed his daughters from such dan- 
gerous proximity the better. 

In an hour or two the great masses of snow ceased 
to fall, but only trees were visible, bowed down with 
their accumulated weight. By-and-by the conductor 
came to inform me that the next time the train 
stopped it would be at Crossroads ; but I had made 
up my mind not to alight, unless I should find the 
carriage there in readiness. 

Yes ! there were two carriages, and also a waggon 
drawn by mules. What a relief! A large, tall, red- 
faced man, muffled in coats and wraps that made 
him look stiU larger, came forward. 

" Conductor, have you a lady * on board ' who is 
going to get out here ?" 

On hearing this I advanced to the door, and on 
perceiving me, he did the same. 
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" Miss Jones," " Mr. Quence," &c., and lie handed 
me down into the deep snow, saying something about 
" a path ;" but, dear me ! what signified a path in 
such deep snow ! 

Shivering I left the Whameford House, and shiver- 
ing I got into the cold dismal carriage, while Mr. 
Quence was shouting to the negroes about the bag- 
gage ; and as I looked at him frowning there, I 
thought his appearance, as well as his voice and 
manner, not very encouragmg, and heartUy wished 
mvself back in the old Whameford House, where the 
remembrance of the plesant rooms and cheerfdl 
faces of the Castletons, and Tylers, and the cordial 
kindness of the dear W.'s, in Essex County, rushed 
into my mind, with a cheerless foreboding of what 
my fiiture home was going to prove. When my 
trunks, like myself, had been deposited in the snow, 
and the train had passed on, he came to the carriage- 
door. 

" Bad day. Miss Jones, ma'am, for riding." 

" Yes, very ; but as I had promised to come, and 
thought the carriage might be iq readiness, I ven- 
tured." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, we don't think much of a little 
snow here." 

(What a gruff, proud man ! How unlike those 
kind, good W.'s !) 

*' Our roads are rather bad just now. Miss Jones ; 
they are under water in a good many places. It 
will be rather diJBScult to pass, but I think we can 
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manage it. One bridge is a Kttle in danger ; but 
you need not be afraid, my servant knows the road 
very well." 

An inclination of the head seemed all the reply 
this information demanded, and we recommenced 
the shivering journey. It was about half-past nine 
when we reached Crossroads, and I might have been 
hungry, if excitement, not unmixed with dread, had 
not checked the feeling ; but I was cold, and miser- 
able, with a very low stock of courage just then. 

But these gloomy thoughts were quickly dispelled 
by the singular beauty of the scene around. We 
were riding through thick woods, and the branches 
were so heavily laden that they swept the carriage 
as we passed beneath them, showering upon us every 
minute a succession of little avalanches. The sun 
now burst forth and illumined the dazzling landscape. 
Suddenly we plunge into deep water, from which 
every tree stood out in its snowy drapery, and not a 
speck of earth could be seen for a mile at a time. 
The horses went wading and spladiing among the 
trees, the carriage diving and rocking through the 
fairy arbours, without the slightest indication of a 
road before us. The atmosphere is never so pure 
and invigorating as when it has been sifted by a 
recent snow-storm ; and I opened the carriage- 
window, and felt refreshed and glad from the mere 
influence of kindly nature. Mr. Quence, from his 
" rockaway " behind, called out at that instant to the 
man who was driving me, " Brutus, can you get on ?' 
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^* I reckon so, mas'r : the water ain't more than two 
feet deep jest heah, an' I knows de road close by dem 
ar trees." 

" Miss Jones, ma'am, you had better put your feet 
on the front seat, the water will be in the carriage 
directly." 

Such unexpected information and advice was by no 
means to be slighted, and I forthwith gathered up my- 
self and garments on the piled-up cushions; and 
only just in time, for nearly up to thq seat itself 
rose the water, the horses plunging and sloshing 
through the river, and the carriage slanting and 
pitching in such a manner that I expected every mo- 
ment to be thrown from my awkward position. In 
this novel and amusing predicament, in spite of the 
peril I enjoyed a good laugh all to myself, and even 
indulged a forgiving mood towards the great gruff 
man in the rockaway ; and when at last we were landed 
safely on terra firman and began to ascend a lull, the 
remembrance of beauty predominated over that of 
danger, and happily, as it ever does, left its more 
lasting impression on the memory. 

After passing through a gate and entering pine 
woods, the road became rougher than ever, although 
on higher and more hilly ground. Great gulleys 
were washed along the middle, or transversely across, 
and the driver tried first the bank on one side and 
then on the other, with momentary danger of upset- 
ting the carriage ; but plodding along as if quite ac- 
customed to such ups and downs. The gate informed 
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US we were now driving through private property, 
and it appeared not a little strange that a gentleman 
should tolerate such a carriage road to his residence, 
when to level it would have been so easy ; but even 
up to the very doors it was no better. 

A lady and four children were standing in the 
porch. The former made a graceful bow and offered 
her hand. Two elder children, a boy and girl, 
stared, and looked timid. Two younger were en- 
grossed by the father. Two negro girls looked on, 
and looked stupid. The lady led me into the " cham- 
-^ ber," as the family sitting-room of a Virginia house is 
called, comprising bed-room and nursery as welL She 
then cried out to " Barnes" to come and make up the 
fire, already blazing with logs of wood. Miss Quence, 
a tall and pretty girl of thirteen, whose name was 
Constance, assisted me off with my wraps, when we aU 
sat down in a stiff cin.le without knowing exa^^ly 
what to say next. Cold, stiff people, a long journey 
in a snow storm, and fasting withal, do not combine to 
make one very talkative, and when Mrs. Quence 
bethought herself that it was just possible I might be 
hungry, and ordered some hot coffee, it certainly had 
a very inviting sound. Barnes soon returned with the 
trunk of a young tree in her arms, and a pile of pine 
branches on her head ; the two together soon creating 
a radius of scorching heat around the fire that semi- 
roasted my face, while an open door atj my back, ad- 
mitted wind enough to quell any fears of suffocation. 
The little boy Johnny, of about nine years old, sat 
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himself upon the bed for a quiet study of my physiog- 
nomy, and Constance tried to look smiling, while the 
two younger children, of about three and five years 
of age, were useful to fall back upon, and invite 
the conversation of common-place remarks. While I 
was partaking of a cup of delicious coffee and some 
hot biscuits, Mr. Quence entered and joined the circle. 
He lost no time in introducing professional and edu- 
cational matters. Could I play, sing, draw, speak 
German, Latin, French, teach mathematics, algebra, 
and what not ? These things having all been deter^ 
mined by letter, I saw no use in his asking them ; 
still it reminded me of Cinta's anxiety about the draw- 
ings. One thing became evident in a very few 
minutes, which was, that the sole object and occupa- 
tion of my life at Milbank was to be the education of 
his children, who, he intended, should work hard and 
constantly, and make the most of their opportu- 
nities. 

Gla^ to escape to my room, where Barnes had 
heaped upon the hearth another collection of young 
trees, and shutting myself in there, I must plead guilty 
to a very desponding mood. One thing consoled me. 
I had not promised to remain with these people 
beyond the half term of five months, and I resolved 
to be unflinching in my duties thus long. 

One other fault I ought to confess to just now. It is 
a national as well as an individual fault. Abroad, my 
countrymen have the reputation of being '* the most 
prejudiced people in the world," and after viewing 
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them from a distance for many years, I fear the asser- 
tion cannot be justly contradicted. In addition to 
English prejudice then, must be added a strong per- 
sonal prejudice in favour of our Established Church, 
and regular clergy. But Mr. Quence was a Baptist 
minister. "All the^r^^ families in Caroline County 
are Baptists," I was soon told. 

Little more need be said of the Quences nor of 
Milbank, excepting as they will occupy their places 
in the general history of troubles which were so soon 
to break over our heads. There was the usual 
kitchen across the yard, and the usual cross, dirty, 
negro woman entrusted with the handling of our food ; 
the usual meat-house, store-house, dairy and cabins, 
dotted about ; the usual aunts and imcles and trouble- 
some Topsies; but not, however, either so tidy, 
obliging, or numerous as at Forest KilL There was 
besides, the usual school-house on the lawn ; a good 
large building with plenty of windows, not one of 
which was entire. The door did not close within two 
inches all round, and four at the bottom, besides which, 
though almost imnecessary, was a good sized hole for 
the cat to pass through, and many large holes round 
the walls and floor for the egress of rats, who enticed 
the cats, as they did in " the house that Jack built." 
The very first day I spent in this airy apartment re- 
sulted in such a violent cold, that I never afterwards 
omitted to sit in a regular out-of-doors attire for 
weeks to come. 

Constance and Johnny were excellent pupils, quite 
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willing to study just as much as I chose to assign 
them to do. Often the poor children would have 
derived greater benefit, mental and physical, fix)m a 
scramble through the woods, but their parents advo- 
cated hard study, and hard study they had, at the 
sacrifice of their health and mine. I esteemed myself 
fortimate to secure a few minutes for a hasty run 
down the road and back before the labours of the day, 
which lasted until dusk. The breakfast hour in the 
southern country is generally quite early, that is, any 
time between five and eight o'clock that the servants 
and the family are ready for it. Dinner again is de- 
pendent entirely on the arrangements, or rather acci- 
dents of the negroes ; and ** supper," as the third and 
last meal is termed, is ** afl;er dark," all the year 
round. The Milbank servants were very irregular. 
We never knew until the dinner-bell rang, whether it 
would be before twelve, or after three, or any interme- 
diate hour ; and in consequence, the afternoon studies 
were sometimes imavoidably postponed imtil very 
late, disagreeable alike to pupils and instructress. 

The W.'s of Essex County lived within forty miles 
of us. Doctor W. had been to see me in Kichmond, 
so also had several other Essex friends, and they now 
wrote to say that whenever I would fix a time for 
visiting them, they would send a carriage twenty 
miles to fetch me from an appointed place. Or it 
would have been easy and agreeable to go vid JFrede- 
ricksburg by train, and thence by coach ; but every 
Friday some obstacle arose ; no carriage could V^ 
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spared, and I never saw the kind W/s, nor Forest 
Bill again, although so near at hand. 

These Quences, like the Smiths, thought it ne- 
cessary to remind people very frequently that they 
were F. F. Vs., and Mrs. Quenee was perpetually 
telling me of her ancestress the Lady Betty Scot, 
who had settled with her husband in Virginia, 
from Scotland, and also of the princely fortune that 
was now in Chancery, only awaiting her presence in 
London to be handed to her. Li fact they were so 
very superior to all their neighbours, that no one v«a- 
tured to>isit them, and we had therefore no inteirup* 
tions whatever. 

The Saturday holiday became as great a boon to me 
as to the children — it waa my only opportunity for 
a long ramble in the woods; but there was littla 
variety of soil, and therefore few wild flowers ; with a 
cold, late spring besides. Fine woods and com fields 
were not productive of much enjoyment; neither 
could I arouse in my pupUs one spark of enthusiasm 
for flowers or anything else. They were docile and 
plodding enough in the school-room, and then, 
wearied out, poor children, were glad to escape — 
Johnny to hunt or shoot with his little negro servant 
Bob ; and Constance to mope over the nursery fire 
and play with the little ones. Besides whicli they 
had, during their lives, been placed under such a 
variety of " Yankee teachers," that they had jio idea 
of regarding their governess as anything beyond a 
tempomry inmate, and felt no sort of affection fi^ her. 
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These continual changes in the educational routine of 
Southern children are fearful enemies to stability of 
character and mental discipline ; they grow up and 
act from caprice and impulse, not principle. With 
a solid basis of principle, and the training of a sub- 
stantial education, a* nobler race than the Southern 
population would not exist 

Mr. Quence proved to be a strong Secessionist, and 
was apt to express his sentiments in a painfully vio- 
lent manner. His wife, of course, thought as he did, 
but was more gentle in conversation. Politics had 
been so much brought before me of late, that I began 
to look for daily news as eagerly as a genuine South- 
erner, but at table, almost the only time we aU met, 
(for my own room and the burning trees were more 
congenial company,) education and the occupations 
of the school-room were the chief topics. 

We had a semi-weekly mail as at Forest Eill ; the 
little country post-office being only three miles off ; but 
by riding to a railway station seven miles distant, the 
daily papers and sometimes our letters, could be 
obtained. 

Mr. Quence soon discovered from my correspond- 
ence that I had a large circle of Northern friends, and 
one day suddenly asked in quite a snappish tone, 
" Miss Jones, ma'am, how long have you lived in the 
North?" I told him; and an impatient "humph" 
was his only reply. 

Another time : " You seem to have a very exten- 
sive correspondence in the North, Miss Jones, ma'am ; 

VOL. I. -R 
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I cannot think what you can find to write so much 
about from this quiet place." 

I told him that people who were separated from 
all their friends, had no difficulty in finding subjects 
foj. letters. 

" And what do your friends think of the present 
state of affairs, ma'am ?'* 

" They are all, or nearly all, strong KepubUcans ; 
and they think that the new President wiD soon 
settle the diflSculties." 

Another " humph," more impatient, and more irri- 
table than the first. 

That was all he said, but not all he looked, for he 
made up his mind that I was a " Northern sympa* 
thizer," a Unionist, and an " Abolitionist" of course, 
being English. And he hated me from that moment. 

His manners were so selfish and repulsive that I 
took no trouble to undeceive him, and only wondered 
if he were really a true Virginian, being so unlike 
those others I had known. The truth is, no silly 
woman ever was so silly in trying to heal up the 
affairs of a country as was Miss Sarah Jones ; for I 
did write to my numerous friends in tlie North, ex- 
plaining, and intreating, and soothing ; telling them 
all how different slavery was from what they believed 
it to be, and assuring them of the determination and 
imity of the Southern people, and how certainly the 
country would be involved in war and bloodshed. 
And still they wrote, " It is only a mob ; there will 
be no war and no disunion.'' 
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One of the Eiehmond papers was sent to me regu- 
larly by an editor, to whom Mr. Tyler at the Whame- 
ford House had introduced me, but Mr. Quence 
seemed to take a malicious pleasure in omitting to 
give it me, or to forward my letters. On •'mail 
days" he constantly forgot to tell me when the 
servant was going to the post-oflSce, there being no 
regular hour. And though he frequently rode to the 
railway to hear the news or procure his own papers, 
he scarcely ever apprised me of it, or oflFered to carry 
a letter for me, in spite of the inconvenience attend- 
ing the delay of our uncertain country mail. 

These trifles are mentioned only to demonstrate 
the bitterness that was daily gaining strength against 
the Northern people, or any one mpposed to belong 
to them. 

One other consequence of his suspicions was, that 
I was never permitted to walk about by myself. 
Poor Constance, who could only loiter along at a 
very slow pace, or little Johnny, who longed to be off 
somewhere else, was detailed to accompany me, 
because "those rough Irishmen who were working 
on the railroad might be prowling about the woods ;" 
but the real fear was that I might "tamper" with 
the slaves, for Constance and Johnny stood at least in 
as much danger of encountering Irishmen as myself, 
even should the latter venture so far out of their 
road as the Milbank woods. 

The Baptist minister served three churches at the 
relative distances of eight, thirteen, and fifteen milea 
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from Milbanky and an alternate service was held 
once in three weeks at each. We attended the 
nearest one whenever the service was held there, and 
quite often enough for me was that, as I felt no 
respect for the minister, and we had no liturgy, and 
very little of the Bible* The nearest episcopal church 
was at Port Boyal, about ten miles off. Although the 
rector of St. Paul's at Bichmond had given me a par- 
ticular introduction to the clergyman presiding over 
it, I never made his acquaintance, nor attended his 
church. The W.'s had taken me several times ten 
miles, and once even seventeen miles, to an episco^ 
pal church, to hear the bishop preach ; but I will do 
the Quences the justice to believe that they thought 
it wrong to encourage any other than the Baptist 
creed. 

The leading events of the month of February were 
as follows : — 

The ProvisicHial Government of the Southern Con- 
federacy met at Montgomery, Alabama, on the 11th, 
with the Hon. Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, and the 
Hon. Alexander H. Stevens of Georgia, as President 
and Vice-President. 

The Virginia Convention met on the 13th February, 
and decided, by a vote of one hundred and twenty 
out of one hundred and fifty-two members, that the 
State would secede "unless ample guarantees were 
given by the 4th March, that she never would sub- 
mit to the Union as it then existed," although she 
was willing to preserve it, if possible, and justice were 
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done her, otherwise she " would look to her own right 
arm for protection, and appeal to no other earthly 
power whatever." 

The press and people of South Carolina were 
growing impatient that Fort Sumter should remain 
in possession of a government which they regarded not 
only as foreign, but hostile, and were urging upon the 
governor to bring on a crisis by ordering an attack. 

At the same time the Northern people were urging 
upon President Buchanan to reinforce the Fort, when 
he was said to assert that the United States navy 
was not strong enough to venture past Fort Moultrie 
by daylight, and that to pass by night was too 
dangerous, on account of the old vessels that the 
Charlestonians had sunk in the harbour, to prevent an 
approacL 

Provisions at the Fort were running very short, but 
the men declared they would content themselves 
with salt beef and short allowances, rather thau sub- 
mit to an unofficial method of obtaining provisions. 

The South Carolina military companies had gone 
into encampments, to be ready for active duty in a 
moment. 

Eeported movements against Washington were rife. 

Governor Wise of Virginia was accused of a con- 
certed movement against Washington, which the 
"Eichmond Enquirer," of which one of the go- 
vernor's sons was an editor, denied, " trusting that 
this fiill assurance will quiet the fears of the citizens 
of Washington, so far as any movement on the pari 
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of Governor Wise is concerned ;" but added that " as 
soon as the State of Vii'ginia shall take active mea- 
sures of resistance to Black Eepublican rule, her 
authorities cannot and will not brook the presence of 
a Federal army of coercion at Washington. If the 
army shall remain there, it must be driven out and 
the city captured, even if an assailing force of one 
hundred thousand men shall be required." 

Several United States vessels of war sailed to the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico with the intention of 
retaining and protecting government forts. 

The Mississippi ladies had already begun to busy 
themselves in making uniforms for the volunteers of 
the State, and in raising money to equip companies. 

The Eight Eeverend Bishop Polk, of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal diocese of Louisiana, issued a pas- 
toral letter to the clergy and laity, declaring that 
the State had a separate diocesan existence, owing to 
its having withdrawn from the Union. 

The Governor of Georgia ordered the seizure of 
merchant vessels belonging to the port of New York, 
and to be held in reprisal, because the authorities of 
New York had ordered the seizure of arms purchased 
by the State of Georgia. 

Thus each section justified themselves in acts of 
aggression and retaliation from the first ; the South 
asserting her right as independent, and the North 
claiming the prerogative of punishing the " rebels." 

The Committee of " Thirty Three " had passed 
resolutions which were being carefully discussed in 
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the Wasliington Congress, the chief discussions rest- 
ing on the question, " Should slavery be extended 
into the common territories or not?" Eminent 
speakers from the border States maintained the right 
of slavery, and advocated compromising measures. 
On the other side the Kepublican members denied 
the right of slavery extension, persisted in their 
abolition hobbies, and ih ignoring danger to the 
** Union." In a speech of the Hon. J. M. Quarles of 
Tennessee the following colloquy took place, which 
so plainly defines certain laws regarding slaves, that 
it seems not out of place to introduce it here : — 

" Mr. Speaker : Much of this unhappy disturbance grows out 
of the fact that slavery, as it exists at the South, is misunder- 
stood and misrepresented at the North. You of the North are 
told, and some of you no doubt believe, that slaves at the South 
are held to be and treated as mere property — as brutes. This is 
a mistake ; and I here challenge a comparison with you, as to 
the treatment of your labourers and ours. Sir, in Tennessee it is 
murder to kill a slave ; it is a penitentiary offence to maim him. 
If tried for crime, he is entitled to as many peremptory chal- 
lenges as a white man, and to counsel in his defence. His owner 
is indictable if he does not properly feed and clothe him. We 
have no paupers, whether from age or misfortune ; the young 
and the old, the valuable as well as the worthless, are alike cared 
for and protected. How is it with you ? 

" Mr. Bingham : I desire to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
a question. Suppose a white man maim a slave in your State, is 
he allowed to be a witness against the person who has maimed him ? 

" Mr. QuABLES : No, sir ; a slave is not permitted to testify in 
any case in Tennessee against a white person. 

" Mr. Bingham : In Ohio any man who is maimed by another 
has the right to testify against him in Court. 

**Mr. Quarles; Well, sir, that only shows that you have a 
different rule in your State in regard to who shall be m^^RsaftSiNxi 
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Court from that which we have in Tennessee. We seek not to 
disturb those rules, and will not in any way interfere with your 
State policy. That is a matter for each State to regulate for 
itself. But I would ask the gentleman, Who cares for your poor 
unfortunate operatives, when sickness, old age, or physical mis- 
fortune overtakes them — the orphan and the widow — among 
your labouring class ? 

" Mr. Bingham : I answer the gentleman, The whole com* 
munity. We have infirmaries in every county. 

" Mr. QuABLES : So have we, sir, but there are no slaves in 
them. We have no pauper slaves. The owner is forced by law 
to give them everything that is necessary for their comfortable 
subsistence. 

" Mr. BouLiGNY : With the permission of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, in connection with the remark he has just made, I 
will cite an example in my own State, Louisiana. While I was 
in New Orleans last November, a planter residing in my district 
was arrested, and brought before the Court for the ill-treatment 
of his slaves ; and he could not find bail in the whole district 
and was sent to prison ; and was, after a time, admitted to bail 
in the sum of 1000 dollars to answer the charge.* 



* A proof of this came under my own experience in the case of 
a very large property holder in our neighbourhood, whom no one 
visited because he was " a bad master," and held in general con- 
tempt. He was not only an immoral man, but was said to be 
unnecessarily harsh and tyrannical to his servants ; such persons 
always forfeiting the respect ctf their neighbours, and being visited 
by no one who respects himself. When an owner is known to be 
an " unkind master," he is the common talk of the neighbour- 
hood. The brand of infamy is upon the tyrant The policy of 
the slaveholder is humanity ; if the slaves are overworked they 
labour with less spirit ; and their work is not so eflfectual : there- 
fore to assio:n a heavier task than could be accomplished would 
be to defeat the object in view ; besides which the negroes would 
be sure to find an excuse to remain from the field the next day. 
For his own sake, if not from humanity, it is to the interest of 
the master to keep his servants healthy ; and persons can oon<- 
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" Mr. QuABLEs : Similar cases, I have no doubt, could be cited 
from every slave State. You misunderstand our system of 
labour ; it is not the harsh, barbarous thing it has been repre- 
sented to you to be. Sir, after the relationship of husband and 
wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, and the collateral 
relations growing out of the ties of consanguinity, the next 
nearest with us is that of master and slave. They are the hap- 
piest, best-clothed and cared-for labourers that the sun of heaven 
shines upon." 

Two other short quotations show how strong the 
Union feeling was in the border States, until gra- 
dually quelled by repeated acts of mistaken policy. 
The same member said : — 

" Be volution actually exists, and we must deal with stem and 
unyielding facts. Six of our sister States have shot madly and 
hurriedly from their accustomed orbits, and no longer revolve 
around our Federal governmental centre. The * sweet wreath of 
our Union has been unbound,' universal distrust and wide-spread 
pecvmiary disaster pervade every circle of society and all the 
avocations of life ; and it is the first and highest duty of a patriot 
and representative to address himself to the task of composing 
the differences which have produced these baneful consequences." 



ceive, that the romance of horrors, separations and toil, is all very 
interesting in novels ; but it would scarcely answer the purpose 
of slaveholders, whose object is to maintain a community of 
healthy, cheerful, and faithful servants. It is doubtful if any 
civilized race of people are really so little separated in family re- 
lationships as the negroes of the Slave States. Negroes are human 
beings, and but poor representatives too ; therefore why they 
should be exempt from every one of the trials which fall to the 
lot of other human beings is a question we have not yet been 
very prone to ask or answer. "Sickness and separation are dis- 
pensations of the Almighty," said a Southern gentleman, who was 
in every way worthy of respect ; " our servants are not separated 
from each other any more than we are ourselves." 
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He thus apostropbizes the Speaker :— 

•* Sir : Can it be that our glorious Uniofi is to be dissolved ? 

• Say, can the South sell out its share in Bunker's hoary 

height ? 
Or can the North give up its boast of Yorktown's closing 

fight? 
Can ye divide with equal hands a heritage of graves ? 
Or rend in twain the starry flag that o'er them proudly 

waves ?• 

No, sir ; no. May the God of our fathers forbid it I For 
when that direful event shall happen, the sun of our glory will 
have set, and it will set without a twilight. Pass these proposi- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Critten* 
den), and you will send a thrill of joy through the national 
heart, from the * pearly strand of the Atlantic to the golden lip 
of the Pacific ;* and every heart will leap with gladness as the 
glorious old banner floats out to the free breezes of heaven with 
every star gleaming on it. 

"But I am asked, what will Tennessee do in this crisis? 
Sir, she will exhaust every honourable means of compromise ; 
she will appeal to you, as she is now doing through her commis- 
sioners sent here to confer with those of other States ; and if she 
find you incapable of the sacrifice of your party prejudices to 
save our glorious Union, she will appeal to your constituents — 

* from Philip drunk to Philip sober ;' her action will be delibe- 
rate, conservative, patriotic, and temperate. No State values 
more highly the inestimable blessings of the Union. She will 
do everything except tarnish her unsullied honour to preserve it. 
No rashness will mark her counsels ; but she will be guided in 
all she may do by a high sense of duty to herself and a fervid 
and glowing love of her whole country. She will stand as the 

* daysman ' between the fierce and contending extremes of North 
and South ; and with the olive branch of compromise in each 
hand, she will say in accents of affection, * Let there be no strife 
between you.* ^^ 

" But, sir, if, in an evil hour, led on by rash, inconsiderate, and 
extreme men, you should attempt, under any pretext, however 
plausible, to subjugate her, or one of her sister States of the 
South, by force of arms, 
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• At once there'll rise so fierce a yell, 
As all the fiends from Heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.' 

And she will stand the dread arbitrament of the sword. This, 
in my opinion, is her position ; and in this position, I am proud 
to say, I concur with my whole heart ; but, sir, whatever may 
be her choice or her fisite in this dark hour, I, as one of her sons, 
will abide it ; and, in the language of Ruth to Naomi, say to 
her : * Whither thou goest I will go ; where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.' " 

A select committee was appointed to wait on Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln to notify to him his election of the 
Presidency, and the following was his honest reply :— ^ 

'• With deep gratitude to my countrymen for this 
mark of their confidence, with a distrust of my own 
ability to perform the required duty under the most 
favourable circumstances, now rendered doubly diffi- 
cult by existing national perils; yet, with a firm 
reliance on the strength of our free Government, 
and the ultimate loyalty of the people to the just 
principles upon which it is founded, and above all, an 
unshaken faith in the Supreme Euler of nations, I 
accept this trust. Be pleased to signify my accept- 
ance to the respective Houses of Congress." 

When the Hon. Jefiferson Davis was on his way 
through Jackson, Mississippi, to Montgomery, he was 
loudly cheered, and in a speech at the Capitol he said : 
— " If war must come, it must be upon Northern and 
not upon Southern soil ; but if the North is prepared 
to grant the people of the South peace, and recognize 
their equality, all will be well." He received an 
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official dispatch at six o'clock, desiring his immediate 
presence at Montgomery. 

One of the first resolutions of the Southern Provi- 
sional Congress was as follows : — 

" Resolved^ — That this Grovemment takes tinder its charge the 
questions and difficulties now existing between the sovereign 
States of this Confederacy and the Gt)vemment of the United 
States relating to the occupation of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, 
and other public establishments, and the President of this Con- 
gress is directed to communicate this resolution to the Governors 
of the various States." 

Also " designs for the seal and flag of the Southern 
Confederacy were received and referred." 

" No compromise" was the general cry of the North. 
" Let the six States go, they cannot do without us, 
and'will soon be glad to come back into the Union." 

Mr. Lincoln " said nothing," except the honest de- 
claration that he was unequal to the task before 
him. 

Another project to " save the Union** was for " the 
South to demand that the Federal government be 
suspended on and after the 4th March next, at least 
as far as the Executive is concerned, until the diffi- 
culty be settled ; that Mr. Lincoln be not inaugurated 
at present ; but wait until the people can have time 
to exhaust aU possible means of adjustment. It may 
produce a suspension in the Federal government 
complete. Be it so. Far better have no Federal 
government for a time, than to precipitate the coun- 
try into civil war." 

80 hopes still buoyed up the people that matters 
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might be amicably settled by the 22nd February, the 
birthday of Washington, and a day always observed 
as a public holiday, when "a grand peaceful and 
Union celebration'* might take place in every State. 

Such was the deep and shrinking horror of war, 
that one small concession might have led to others. 
Even the most violent shuddered at the idea of a 
" fratricidal," " parricidal,'* " suicidal" war, as it was 
termed by first one and then another. No two persons 
did I hear converse together, without encouraging 
each other with these fond hopes : " Mr. Lincoln may 
after aU prove a good President." " The excitement 
may soon subside." And the worst anticipations were 
only of a temporal difficulty. Every letter from my 
Kichmond friends breathed a similar tone. " Oh that 
there might be no bloodshed !" but yet " we must have 
our rights." 

The course of the President elect was a non- 
committal one. With what intense anxiety the 
Southern people were awaitmg any declaration of his 
intended policy is almost incredible ; and in a people, 
too, who gave no indication of fear, but who were, on 
the contrary, rapidly preparing for the worst, if, 
** which may God avert," war should be " forced upon 
us." 

Mr. Lincoln, however, did not feel himself " called 
upon" to « say anything" until after his inauguration. 
"My sentiment, and my principles were Swn to 
the public before I was elected." And he persevered 
in his taciturnity. 
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Uncle Junius, the Miller. — ^Aunt Ony's Family. — Plantation 
Customs. — Barnes, and Kats. — Our Neighbours the Spotts. — 
Introduced to Nobility. — My Easter Holiday. — Ashland. — 
Miss Amanda's Love-letter. — Maggie is Sold. — Rich blood 
of the Smiths. — The Easter-Monday Excursion. — Our Domes- 
tic Institutions. — Back to Business. 

OUB pleasantest walk at Milbank was down to a mill 
from which the place was named. A beautiful piece 
of water lay in a picturesque hollow, leading down to 
which a winding road opened suddenly upon the mill 
itself, and a very neat, pretty cabin, occupied by 
Uncle Junius, the miller, and Aunt Ony, his wifa 
Our Baptist minister combined the business of farmer 
and miller with his pastoral duties. He employed an 
overseer to manage his farm, but kept a faithful sur- 
veillance over his servants and profits. Uncle Junius 
came to the house every evening regularly, just as 
we had assembled in the parlour for family worship ; 
and opening the door and inserting his grey and yellow 
head, (nothing but the head was ever visible,) sutnmed 
up the business of the day, which his master duly en- 
tered upon a book : ** Muster Brown, two bushel — Com» 
Muster Black, five bushel — Wheat. Muster Green, 
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one Eftck — ^Flour. Miss Molly White, three bushel- 
Corn." These entries answered the double purpose 
of a check upon the products of the farm, and the 
amount of Junius' daily labour. Sometimes the re- 
port was varied by a message from somebody con- 
cerning an order on the miller, or some requisite re- 
pairs, which after being made known, a surly " Go now" 
was followed by the retreat of the grey head, and the 
closing of the door. Uncle Junius was so fair, or 
rather " yellow," besides being quite good looking, as 
to be easily mistaken for a white man. He was an 
intelligent and trustworthy negro, and, I used to 
think, deserving of a little more urbanity and sym- 
pathy than that gruff" Go now" testified. It did not 
seem a very likely method of securing the affection of 
the servant, but I never discovered that Junius felt 
sensitive on the subject. Mrs. Quence did not ever 
turn her head and eyes from the contemplation of the 
blazing pine stems, nor seem at all conscious whether 
Junius' head was admitting the cold draught or not. 
Perhaps she pursued the same course as the Misses 
Smith and their "first circles" did, never to take 
any notice of the servants; but I had seen many 
other people whom I should have placed rather in 
front of these " first circles," who always gave a kind 
and encouraging " Howdy" to the negroes, particularly 
the out-doors servants, who were not so often visible 
at the house. 

Constance and Johnny enjoyed a walk to the mill 
as much as I did, and I was always glad of their com- 
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pauv au our Saturday holiday, when we had abimd- 
lutco \>Il time on our. hands. Annt Ony and I soon 
Ux'i^iue acquainted ; when she was very proud to 
exhibit her mistress's stock of poultry, of which she 
took charge ; and then her own, which was quite a 
thriving one. Next came her vegetable garden, and 
very forward it was too. Aunt Ony was the neatest, 
most orderly, and thrifty negress on the place ; and 
she knew where to obtain the best market price for 
her chickens and cabbages. Her cottage was always 
clean and inviting, and we used to sit down and chat 
with her, while she was cooking some dainty morsel 
for her husband's dinner. 

When I could escape for a ramble on any other day 
than Saturday, it was my greatest enjoyment to sit 
on the mill-bank with a book, or a budget of newspa- 
pers : but Aunt Ony did not leave me quiet many 
minutes. One afternoon when Gon^stance had not 
been well enough to study, and Johnny had been 
unusually quick in finishing up his lessons, I took a 
long round through the woods, glad to escape, even 
at the risk of encountering those " rough Irishmen,** 
and reached my favourite tree, whose twisted roots, 
laid bare upon the bank, formed a charming rustic 
seat, when Ony espied me and soon came forward. 

" You bin a mighty long walk, mistis, dat you have. 
My little gal, she'd walk wid you any day, an' be 
mighty please' too. Ef she'd a seen you a gwine out 
de gate, she'd a ran, dat she would. Don't you ever 
feel lonesome^ mistis? I should think you would ; 
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*ti8 mighty lonesome here now, arter whar you *8e bin 
used to. My little gal she'd kip you a taJkin' ; she's 
got a mighty big mouf. Big tongue, whew-eu — " 
(relapsing from a laugh into a squeak) "yow couldn't 
kip pace wid her no how ! SMd talk you out an' 
out. Tire you to death wiv talkin'. But she's right 
smart too, 2^11 tell yer." This was all intended as a 
great recommendation of her little girl, prompted by 
true mother's pride ; but not feeling extremely desi- 
rous of having my reading and reflections interrupted, 
nor of being " tired to death" with little Molly's ** big 
tAigue," I only thanked her considerate mother, and 
cautiously promised that " some day" MoUy should 
show me through a new path in the woods. 

Human nature is perverse ; and from the very fact 
of the Quences' anxiety to guard me against stray 
Irishmen nominally, but observations of negroes prac- 
tically, I was the more ready to take advanta ge o f flb 
what little lib^||sr I possessed, and felt qiiite^ 
to continue my/^at with Aunt Ony: LiiiH 
knew, and her son JPinto, also, whose chief business ^fjk 
was to drive the waggons and attend to the stables. 
This youth .as by a former m^j|^ aad I a^ 
Ony if she had any more children. ^Bk 

'^ Oh yes, mislis ; Bos^^^^lg^^P a milkin' de 
cows t'other night, she's 

"Is she married?' 

No, mistis, she ^iiii't married, but she's got three 
children tho'." 

" Is her husband dead ?" 

VOL. I. <X 
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" No'm, she ain't 'zactly had no hneband. Phil, 
he dat 'tends de tan-yard down thar, her children 
b'longa to him." 

"But that's not right, Aunt Ony. Does Amelia 
(Phil's wife) know about that ?' 

" Ye'es, mistis ;fl tefl ye she an' Rose gits to quar- 
rellin' mightily when they teeet. Hose 'd have Phil 
any da^^' Phil 'd have her, but Au^ M^y won't 
give him up." ■* 

"_ No, oi*eour8e not — it would not be right; he'a 
her husband." * . • H^ 

" No,*toii8ti8, "tifl 9ft right ; I 'elar I doh't thicirtt 
M M|ht. Do you, mam ?" 

'TJo, Aunt Ony, it is a great pity Hgt^ such thingff 
happen. What do Mr. uid Mrs. Quence say to such 
things?' ^F • " 

" Oh, dey giv 'm a good talkin to, both on 'em. But ,. . 
Phil he w^B allow he,'0wipn£. 'He'd marry Boee if ' 
' ^^H|d)£4|un^Ut she^n't wilIii|Me giv- him up." 
^H^^ksd PiiVare nOT at all sl^B J should not 
k ame ta^^Hheig for 1>rother ai^^ister* , 
* ''^o, ifiistis, my first husb^n was a nuclatter 

t,^ret{^|ft|h white, an* my second busier wa& 
ity bMfe^^Bli^I rale black nigger^ den (Jrilf-'i 
nius, he's a'|^^fa^^^uL" A 

"Wh^t! yoffl^^^^^Barried three times ? You 
are quite lucky, Anii^My, fo^ve two l)ai4Mine 
mei^ nearly white too. I" a .^p T 
"Eh — eh — eh-e-e-e," langhed Aunt J 
I, mistis, I git" 'em. I know how ji 
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Indeed ! and how is tha^P" 
I 'haves myself like a lady, den I gits 'em. I 
don't do like some o' dem nigger gals. I allis 'haves 
myself jes right. Safs the way I gits 'em.'-' ^ 

Aunt Ony certainly, made np ai Self-respect and 
vanity whatever deficiennfes of personal appearance 
were only toolfcvident. If ever a woman iBembled 
a witch, if wd6 poor Aimt Ony, good as she was. A 
squinting eye and a squinting mouth, fte other eye 
half closed^ftd her no^, if such the little knob could 
b^called,Ta8*as much awry^ the res1»of her 
features. But she esteemed herseK good-looking, 
l^d tMfet went a great way towards making her W in 
the eyes of her*** coloured " companions. 

Qn large plantations, such JHPorest Bill and Mil- 
bank, you find other customs requisite towards self- 
maintenance than .those als^dy nantjML Home ^ 
produce is no^aerely confined to foj 
tannery, the sj^Bing-looniPboth llH^! ^^ 
the flour-mil Jma* saw-mill, a carpentdr^fllKry al 
shoemak^'may b^lpiet with on one oi* other lof 
th^^pHJ^tions. " One of 4he MilbanhMpiil%ntsjn|^ 
^cellent s^ong rough shoeis ^t^^U||pe-twiHa' 







Teather — ^for th^^groes^|j^^^^^Hbn for the 
children o^asi^mlly? ^^^^^^^^i^omen were 
constantly splnfiing; and nB^Fmrrier and the car- 
penjUir of ^0«nB^ ^SB? W^ *plenty of occupation. 
S ^ifnB l &tt es §v'en the cRih ;s manufactured at home ; 

ity of Fredericksbftrg, which is (or 
) a thriving manufacturing towiL 
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of between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, the yam was 
usually sent there to be manufactured into woollen 
and cotton cloth. 

Wi# every requisite at hand^'and able workmen 
among the negroes, it seemed astonishing that people 
should be so regardless of comfort as to countenance 
shabby fences, leaky apartments, asjd a thousand 
other minor miseries. After a heavy shower our 
schoolroom was completely inundated ; overshoes^ if 
not stilts, were desirable to enable one to cross it ; 
and everything on ihe plantation wore a^ air of te^-^ 
porary and hurried incompleteness. Much of this 
is to be traced to negro inefficiency, always, and, in 
the present instance, to the impracticability of the 
lady in chief of Milbank, who, rather than exert 
herseK to walk about the house, and sup^vise h^r 
servants, permitted an imlimited degree of disorder 
ustine^, if nothing worse. 

on gipg into my room, Aere was Barnes 
p^onflJiP a complete toilet before Ire looking-glass, 
V the whole carpet strewed with ^i^slocated crinolines 
^ discarded garments. Another day on going into 
'adioini ng jfcpig^a spare one, to open a window, 
there were ^^^^ed^^on beds and chairs the whole 
Sunday attir^l^B^^HKrl, Aum 

On my mentioml|m||Rnstance the intrusion of 
Barnes, she smiled amiably, as if pondering what sur* 
prised me, and probably thougirt me very eccentric 
to make any observation about such a trifling occur-> 
rence. 




t 
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This highly intelligent negro g^l. Barnes, waa 
supposed to wait upon me ; the chief assistance she 
rendered me being to forget to light a fire when it 
was cold and damp, but to pile up an immense heap 
of blazing logs in sunny weather ; or to bring in a 
great pile of firewood, and throw it down on the 
carpet before the closet-door, so as. to effectually pre- 
vent it from opening. Had it checked the perambu- 
lations of the rats as well, who kept me awake by 
their midnight revelries (once I saw five scampering 
over the washstand and trying to dip into the jug of 
water), it would not have been so very objectionable ; 
but the door never did close against them, nor could 
I for weeks get the holes in the wall stopped up to 
keep them out. Another of Barnes' accomplishments 
was to place a row of chairs in front of the chest-of- 
drawers or the washstand, and a heap of crockery in 
the doorway, where it would be inevitably walked 
over. One day she calmly burnt up one of my walk- 
ing shoes, by lighting a roaring fire without moving 
it from the hearth, where it happened to be. Luckily 
the blockade had not begun then, and I could procure 
others. Poor Barnes I she was most hopelessly stupid, 
and as ugly as she was incapable. I would gladly 
have performed her shar^ of labours in addition 
to my own, in order to be relieved of her presence ; 
but it is not genteel to do anything that a negro can 
or ought to do, and therefore one had to submit to 
necessity. 

On tiiie whole, my life at Milbank was ivot ^'Jl- 
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tremely deb'ghtfiil ; and the daily increasing alarms 
in public affairs did not tend to improve matters. 

March had arriyed, and Mr. Lincoln had performed 
his journey to Washington. He had repeatedly ex- 
claimed on the road, ^' What is all this fuss about ? 
Nobody is hurt." 

He had not, however, thought himself so free from 
danger as to yenture into the Presidential mansion in 
open daylight ; and the hearts of the Southern people 
sickened in blank hopelessness of a man who, when 
thirty millions of people were waiting breathlessly, 
and a yast and promising country was rent in twain 

were already ruined and starving, and when millions 
more were trembling with the horrible phantom of 
civfl war looming up before them,— a man who had 
not the moral courage to extricate himself from the 
foolish vows that he would "put his foot down 
firmly," and that he would " keep the machine going, 
and leave it running as he fouAd it :" a man so un- 
equal to the hour, so unsuited to the crisis! 

At last he spoke : but said nothing. No one could 
tell what he meant to do by that proclamation I It 
was vague enough for any course, non-committal 
as ever. It insinuated peaceful intentions, so as to 
stay the warlike preparations of the Border States, 
while they were being secretly hastened forward in 
the NortL The people stiU waited. Fort Sumter 
was not attacked; Virginia did not secede. The. 
people jfitiU lioped. But day by day the Southerners 
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resigned their official positions in the North, and also 
prepared for war. The Virginia Convention ** dragged 
its slow length along," and would not pass the Ordi- 
nance of Secession ; neither did Tennessee, nor North 
Carolina. Texas had joined the Southern Confede- 
racy ; and Arkansas was ready. But to Virginia all 
eyes were turned. For this time-honoured State, 
with her numerous titles, all the rest were waiting. 
The " Old Dominion," the first settled and best re- 
spected. " When old Virginia utters the decisive word, 
and formaUy renounces and denounces the abolition 
faction at Washington, all will feel that the supreme 
moment has arrived, and will look about for their 
own safety. Virginia made the Union; her fiat can 
unmake it." 

The only people near Milbtok considered suffi- 
ciently genteel to be visited, were a young sister of 
Mrs. Quence's, and her husband, a lawyer, who was 
also a colonel in the County militia. 

This young bride, Mrs. Spotts, unlike her sister, 
who had never been out of her native State, was con- 
sidered quite a traveller, inasmuch as she had been 
down to New Orleans on her wedding trip, and as far 
North even as Niagara Falls, which latter place was 
always dragged headlong into the conversation during 
the first three minutes, until the war became too en- 
grossing. Her husband, like the doctors, dentists, 
and ministers, lived on a plantation; professional 
engagements in the country being too few and 
far between to depend on entirely aa a mi^^iA ^^ 
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gubsigtence. During Court week, certain Baptist 
meetings, and a few other occasions, more relatives 
of the Quences, from the neighbourhood beyond, 
dined or passed the night at Milbank. One cousin 
had been a member of the Washington Congress, 
and haying just resigned his seat, was now impatient 
to be connected with the Confederate goyemment 
Others belonged either to County or State military 
companies. One week a dentist, on a professional 
tour, made a sojourn of seyeral days at the. house ; 
then the piano-tuner spun out his errand into a day 
and night's business : but whether business or plea- 
sure, the shortest term of a yisit in Old Virginia 
embraces at least one meaL 

Be the yisitors what they might, one sole topic 
formed the conyersation of alL All were eager for 
Secession, and aU united in denouncing the slow 
action of tiie Virgmian Conyention. PubKc events 
wayered from day to day like an April barometer; and 
the Baptist minister became more irritable than ever. 

The great uncertainty attending the result of the 
Secession movement^ added to the urgent appeals of 
my friends ia the Korth that I should come away 
from Yirgioia, together with the toilsome and uncon- 
genial life I was leading at Milbank, induced me to 
be yery cautious in alluding to future plans. I held 
out no promises to the Quences to remain beyond 
the summer vacation, and it became so improbable 
that inducements to continue in the South should 
present themselves, that there seemed but little pros- 
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pect of seeing Bichmond and my kind Mends there 
any more. One other circumstance added to these,: 
tended to strengthen a hope that I entertained, of 
spending Easter in the city. At the W/s a year 
before, I had seen that Easter was a universal 
holiday among the negroes, who made a most socia- 
ble and diligent use of their time from noon on 
the Saturday to Easter Tuesday following. Sup- 
posing, of course, that Constance ^d Johnny were 
not less fetYoured than the serrants, in the enjoyment 
of a little recreation, I felt it would be no particular 
favour, to suggest that I might easfly run down to 
Kichmond to spend Easter Sunday and Monday, 
which would enable me to enjoy the beautiful ser- 
vices of our own liturgy at St Paul's church, beside 
deriving both mental and physical vigour from the 
change. 

Old Mr. Tyler had introduced to me during the 
winter a gentleman of much intelligence and research, 
whom he had recommended to my acquaintance in 
his dry manner, thus : " Miss Jones, I expect one of 
our nobility to spend this evening Stilus; Mrs. Tyler 
and I shall have much pleasure in introducing him 
to you." 

** Indeed, sir, it will afford me pleasure, &c. &c. 
But I was not aware that you recognized nobility in 
this country." • 

" Yes, madam, we recognize many noblemen 
among us, — ^Nature's noblemen ; indeed many sove- 
reigns also. We are a nation of soverei^ia*" 
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Catching at his idea, and keeping np the joke, I 
Qsked, " What is the title of your firiend ?' 

" T. H. W." (mentioning his name in Ml), « that 
is his title, madam,— as true a nobleman as any who 
grace the Court of your Queen Victoria." 

Be that as it might, T. H. W. had proved himself 
quite an acquisition to my circle of acquaintance. A 
long resident of Bichmond, and full of ambition for 
his native State, lie had accumulated a valuable fund 
of information respecting it. An excellent historian 
as well as antiquarian, he had made some valuable 
additions to Southern literature. With liberal taste he 
had also kindly patronized my humble contributions 
to the fine arts by purchasing some sketches, the pro- 
ducts of my idle days during the winter at Richmond. 
He had often spoken of James Town and other ruins, 
built, as many were, of " English bricks," and had 
promised me a summer excursion to see some of 
them. " What time better than Easter," I thought ; 
and at Easter I resolved to go. T. H. W. wrote 
to assure me of his readiness, and promised to ar- 
range the party. This was a pleasure in store, and I 
counted the days like a school girl. But, oh, what 
blank faces greeted the proposition to absent myself! 
I verily beUeve the Quences thought I intended to 
abscond entirely ; for by their having ceased to tor- 
ment and catechise me about their children's lessons, 
I knew they were now satisfied that they were 
studying hard enough. But at last Z gained permis- 
sion, and fortunately the carriage would .be at my 
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disposal on Saturday morning early. Ko cliild at 
school was ever ^so glad to escape from " durance 
vile " as I was on that Ipvely morning about the end 
of March. Constance and Johnny rode with me to 
the railway. The " getting en place " this time was 
no longer disguised in its garments of snow^but little 
boutons verU were bursting on every bush and tree. 

We passed the village of Ashland, "the birthplace 
of Henry Clay." It was visible now in the clear 
bright morning. It is, or w€» before the war ! fre- 
quented as a summer resort, lying about twenty 
miles to the north of Eichmondy and it presented the 
most singular collection of fairy lodging-houses any 
one can imagine. 

There was a small &nciful hotel, built of wood, 
gaily painted, and decorated with abundance of Brus- 
sels lace borders of carved work, with little gables, 
little pinnacles, little colonnades, and little columns to 
match. On the opposite side of the road was a long 
shed, also decorated with Brussels lace in wooden 
edgings ; containing a table of corresponding length, 
and rows of seats all round, fenced in with trellis-work. 
This was the summer dining-hall for visitors. Around 
a sort of green or common, dotted with " shade trees " 
and seats, and everywhere else you looked, were scat- 
tered the strangest assemblage of little dolls' houses 
and summer dwellings that " children of a larger 
growth " have ever thrown together ; some of them 
raised on pedestals of wood, others of brick, all 
painted in rainbow hues, with tiny piazzas, trellises. 
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donner windows, steps, and cupolas, and abundance 
of wooden trimmings, all open and airy, and all in- 
tended for the oulrof-doors life in which the summer 
is passed in this sunny land. 

Such was the village of Ashland, and such is the 
character of most of the watering-places of the South. 

I repaired straight to the Whameford House on 
tesLching Bichmond, and was delighted to find the 
Castletons and Tylers in 8tatu qtw. Mrs. Smith and 
her daughters received me with their most inviting 
faces, and told me that the house was filled with 
members of the C!onvention, but that during the 
Easter week a room was fortunately at my service. 

The public mind just then had been partially 
quieted by what was looked upon as a promise from 
the Federal government, that Fort Sumter should 
not be reinforced. On the contrary, the insinuation 
was that it would be vacated shortly ; and the hearts 
of the people beat high with hopes of a " peaceable 
adjustment" even yet The Convention therefore 
still deliberated, and much to the aggravation of all 
the editors, was occupying itseK with what seemed to 
be rather the business of the Legislature than of a 
temporary Convention. The members were bitterly 
denounced as " Submissionists," "Old fogies," and 
other uncomplimentary epithets, but still they plod- 
ded on, and would not pass the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. Yet many hoped, and on the whole a terrible 
weight was temporarily removed firom the public 
mind just at that Easter season. 
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Mr, Gastiieton could "never forgive himself" for 
having pennitted me to go off alone on that dreadful 
morning, and he had been '^ so astonished to find me 
gone." Mrs. Castleton had much to teU me of her 
Northern friends and Southern servants. One of her 
sisters was engaged to be married to a Northern 
gentleman, who was at that time on a visit to the 
family in the city, and the public eye was on him, to 
his own great entertainment, for he visited the house 
of Delegates and the Convention, to enjoy the 
speeches, and was withal "most friendly to the 
SoutL" Next she had some singular documents to 
show me concerning her new nurse, who was con- 
sidered a belle among the blacks, and also her invalid 
servant Maggie, whom she had disposed of greatly 
to her own satisfaction and the negro's advantage. 
The first was a touching appeal from a sable beau of 
Amanda, who not being able to decipher her own 
love-letter, had brought it to her mistress to read for 
her ; and then, satisfied with the contents, was indif- 
ferent about the possession of a symbol she " hadn't 
got no use for," It ran thus, verbatim.* 

" Hawk's-Nest, 18^^ March, 1861, 

" Deab Miss Amanda, 

" The lover feels an emotion, yea, an over- 
whelming emotion, as he takes his pen in hand to 

♦ No apology seems necessary for introducing either the con- 
yersations or private correspondence of the N^ro race at such a 
moment as the present. 
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ispeak to his dear one in a manner in which I wish to 
speak to you. But a week has passed down the 
river of time, but seven times has the sun arisen 
from his golden couch, and sought his western home, 
since I was by your side ; and. Miss Amanda, 'twas 
then I had to bid thee adieu. My hand was held out 
with frankness to you as we were about to part ; but 
in my bosom, there, though hidden from view, though 
its emotions were unknown to the world without, was 
a heart nearly bursting. And your feelings must 
have been the same, if you still remember your 
declaration, that declaration to which you are held 
by the most sacred ties ; in which you pledged your 
heart and hand to me. I do hope, my dearest, that 
you will still stand by it through * thick and through 
thin,' yea, though everything * shall oppose thee, 
stand by it; though the world may cut thee off, 
stand by it; though the clouds of adversity may 
frown down upon thee, and prosperity shall seem as 
a once pleasant dream; for you will kjiow that 
though the world in general may despise thee, in 
Guy Montague's breast there throbs a noble heart 
that is thine and only thine. Thine when the sun 
rises slowly from his eastern couch, thine when he 
reaches the golden portals of the west ; thine, then, 
and only thine. Thine when the pale-faced moon 
makes her appearance, thine when she too ' reaches 
her home ; thine, then, and only thine. 

"And now in conclusion, my dearest Amanda, 
maj I beg of you to remember, your promise, in 
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which yon hav^ given me your heart and hand : and 
may God watch over you and bless you in so doing, 
is the wish oiM dear Mend as well as a fond lover. 

" Guy Montague." 

I asked Mrs. Castleton if she really believed the 
negro had written and composed that letter himself, 
which was on a sheet of good note-paper, in a small 
neat hand. She said she beKeved the man's yoimg 
master might have written it, but it was his own 
dictation ; and that it was astonishing how readily 
the negroes caught up certain expressions and applied 
them to .their own use. At my earnest solicitation 
she gave me the original document, Amanda not 
having asked for it back ; though she had received it 
more than a week ago, probably might never think 
of it again. The next letter my friend had saved to 
show me was from a man in the country who had 
bought Maggie ; also verbatim : — 

" SiK, 

" Pardon my liberty in writing to you, but I 
write to ask you the price of Maggie, and if you are 
willing to sell her, because she has written to me to 
ask me to buy her, and though I do not want her at 
all, for I know how very sickly she is, yet my wife is 
anxious to have her, because she is her mammy ;* 
and although I know she would be a dead loss to me, 

* Children always call their Negro nurses ** Mammy," and ^ 
grow up with a strong affection for them, generally mutual, as in 
this case. 
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yet if you do not ask too much for her, I am willing 
to purchase. Maggy says she feels so lonesome 
away from here, and to gratify my yj^e I think of 
purchasing her. 

*' I remain, Sir, 

« Yours, &c." 

I congratulated my friend in having provided 
such a good home for Maggie, in which she could 
end her days ; and I could not help feeling that we 
did not thoroughly comprehend this custom of buying 
and selling negroes, or, in other words, of providing 
homes for them. 

In the evening we all joined the party in the 
general sittting-room. The members of the Con- 
vention were, like the delegates of the previous 
winter, chiefly from Western Virginia, and very much 
the same class of people ; slow, deliberate, cautious 
men, who had more pride in their country as it had 
been, so long as the sharp shrewd business-men of 
the North saved them the trouble of thinking. They 
"did very well" in their quiet farms among the 
mountains. They required little, and were satisfied 
with little ; and could " ship " their produce off by 
the Ohio river, and were quite contented to let 
things remain as they were, without any ambition to 
shine in an orbit of their own. They personated a 
class not only in Western Virginia, North Carolina, 
and the mountains of Eastern Tennessee, but of many 
old school anti-innovation people of good old England 
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besides. It is too much trouble for them to think 
themselves, and they are not very willing that others 
should think for them. With all due respect to the 
Whameford mansion, neither its mistress nor its 
arrangements were sufficiently attractive to make 
it a popular boarding-house. These Western Vir- 
ginians represented only their section of the country, 
and by no means the most intelligent portion of the 
Convention. They were not over-fastidious in their 
tastes either : they came to the Whameford House 
because some cousins had been there before them. 
The Castletons and Tylers were only staying out the 
winter, and intended to make a move as soon as 
spring had fairly set in. I returned thither because 
they were there, and preferred to put up with a few 
discomforts for the sake of their society. Several 
other old settled boarders Mrs. Smith had already 
driven away, and she was only indebted to the Con- 
vention and " hard times " for having a full house 
at all. 

Sitting near her that evening, she entertained me 
with a repetition of some observations that some one 
had dared to make respecting the manners of her 
daughters, who, it seemed, had given offence by an 
exhibition of family pride, which was not very highly 
appreciated by certain inmates of the Whameford 
House. 

" My daughters is all bom ladies, an' they always 
mu8^ be ladies. Such good rich blood flows in their 
veins, that they behave like ladies should do, an* can't 

VOL. I. ^ 
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do no otherwise than be ladies, let them say what 
they may." 

Poor lady! this was a happy prerogative, but it 
was a pity that English grammar was not considered 
indispensable to such a high state of refinement. 

We must, however, give them credit for one virtue 
they possessed in no small degree, which was the 
strongest possible pride in their mother and each 
other, and devotion to the former. Bella, the eldest 
girl, was relating how much annoyed Mrs. Smith 
had been during the last Christmas holidays, by 
losing her cook, who had gone away quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly, saying how impossible it had 
been for her mother, who had hitherto depended 
entirely on said Peggy, to superintend in this depart- 
ment. 

"If we hadn't been bothered with boarders, it 
wouldn't have signified so much; ma' looked so 
mighty bad we thought she'd a bin worried to death 
about it. I d'clare she got thinner n'ever I saw 'r 
in my life. One evening, when I went to prayer- 
meeting at our church, our minister said we were all 
to pray f our blessings, and then we should get 
them. Well, ma' is my greatest blessing, and her 
health is of mo' consequence to me than anything 
else ; so I thought I would pray for a cook, an' I 
prayed mighty hard all that evening; an' when I 
came home, there were three cooks all waiting to be 
hired." 

And I do believe Bella was sincere in her prayers 
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and faith ; only the termination of the holidays might 
have had a little to do with the return of negroes to 
their duties. 

Easter Monday proved delightfully fine and warm; 
quite the day for an excursion. Mrs. Smith, al) 
amiability, had ordered an early breakfest, and even 
some refreshments for the day, which Tom handed to 
me with a very smiling face, while Frances looked 
as pleased as if she was herself going out on a day's 
pleasure. Our party started off under most favour* 
able auspices to the city of Petersburg, twenty-two 
miles south of Bichmond. Along the road our oracle, 
T. H. W., pointed out the different sites of " ancient " 
tom«; this part hayiiig been comparatiTely thickly 
settled before [the first American revolution, during 
which period "the traitor Arnold" laid waste the 
country. Eichmond was then only an insignificant 
village, but after the destruction of the neighbouring 
towns, rapidly increased in importance. We passed the 
old foundations of two churches that had ultimately 
fallen into disuse, though only twelve years had 
elapsed since the " lumber " of them had been cleared 
away and sold. A very large, and wide-spreading 
oak is seen from the railroad, whose massive trunk is 
composed of two original saplings, growing close to- 
gether, incorporated into one stem, and producing 
two distinct species of foliage. We also passed over 
the vein of granite that extends from the State of 
New York into South Carolina. Next we came to a 
rock in the suburbs of Petersburg, roughly carved 
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into a basin, said to have been nsed by the Indian 
Princess Pocahontas as a bath. 

Petersburg, the capital of Dinwiddie Connty, is 
built upon the river Appomattox, a branch of the 
James, nayigable for small trading vessels as far as 
the town. It lies on the slope of a hill, and on 
the higher parts are the ruins of Blandford church, 
our lion of the day. This church, formerly in a 
suburb, was built in the sixteenth century, **of 
English brick," as usual, and must have been one of 
the handsomest in the State. It can scarcely be 
termed a ruin now, though only the walls and roof 
remain, these having been put into complete repair, 
while the rubbish is still permitted to lie in heaps 
within. A few years ago, there was a project to fit it 
up as a sort of chapel for a cemetery laid out near it, 
but the Episcopalians disapproved of its becoming 
public property, and maintained the right of exdusive 
possession ; therefore it now remains the anomaly, a 
perfect ruin. Its deep sloping roof is covered with 
^ ivy, and as it stands in a well-kept "grave-yard,** 
from whence a pretty view of the town and country 
is obtained, it is not an unpicturesque spot. 

The oldest tombstone to be found is a smaU square 
granite slab with an inscription, in quaint old carving, 
to the memory of 

BIGHABD TABBBOUGH, 

1702, 

Aged 87. 
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After a very pleasant day of roaming, We returned 
to Bichmond, and so far as I was concerned, having 
derived both pleasure and profit from the jaunt. 

My leave of grace extended to Wednesday mom* 
ingy which enabled me to bid adieu to some of those 
pleasant acquaiutances which, in the uncertain fiiture^ 
I might never meet again. 

^' What do you think of our domestic institutions 
by this time, Miss Jones T said old Mr. Tyler> at the 
dinner-table^ 

" I wish our own working-classes were as well pro- 
vided for and protected as your slaves, Mr. Tyler. 
It is almost provoking to witness their grinning faces 
and light-hearted indifference at this season of anxiety 
and alarm, which is causing so much suffering to the 
white class." 

^^ Yes, madam, they are the last to suffer, alway& 
Look here," handing me a slip of newspaper, ^' almost 
daily we read of these things." 

The paragraph stated that ^ another family of free 
negroes, at Charleston, had applied to be sold into 
slavery in order to avoid the hardships consequent 
on the panic, and depression in business." 

^^ They know that they are sure of a home, and 
plenty to eat, with a master to protect them," con- 
tinued Mr. Tyler. " Did you know that I have visited 
the North, since you were here, Miss Jones?" 

" No ; as far as New York ?" 

"To Philadelphia. And let me tell you what 
happened there. The cobured porter, an old negro, 
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who brought up my portmanteau, had discovered 
that I came from this State, and said, ^Master, you 
come from ole Virginny, and so does I; I was bom 
thar.' I asked him from what part he came, and 
judge of my surprise when he told me he had be- 
longed to my own father, madam, who had given him 
his freedom more than forty years ago, and this man 
and I had been boys together. Poor old Tim rubbed 
his hands, and laughed and cried by turns. * Oh, 
Massa John, gim me your hand, sah ! Oh it does my 
heart good to shake the hand of a white man ; I've 
bin heah forty-three year, an' I never so much as 
touched a white person's hand all that time. Ah ! 
an' I got to work so hard now, sah, to get me a livin. 
Oh, if I was only a gwine back with you, sah, to be a 
slave again, I shouldn't want for anyfin. Massa John, 
take me long wid you, sah !' Well, Miss Jones, old 
Tim entreated me so hard, and said the times were 
so bad this year, that he prevailed, and I brought 
him back ; though I have no particular occupation 
for him while I reside in town, but I could not bear 
the idea that one of my father's old servants might 
die of want among the Yankees. '* 

Not unmixed with sadness were our farewells in 
those fluctuating days. Whether my much-hoped- 
for trip to the mountains this summer would be ac- 
complished, or whether war would drive me away 
entirely, it was impossible to foretell ; and thus, once 
more, I took leave of Richmond, 

Johnny and the rockaway were at Crossroads, by 
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nine o'clock, to meet me ; and Aunt Ony's son, Pinto, 
was there to drive us home. 

By half-past ten my two pupils and myself were 
as deeply immersed in lesson books as if Easter 
Monday had never existed ; the only diflference being 
that our tasks were not completed until seven o'clock 
that night. 
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The Freshet, and its Consequenoes. — An Army in a Week. — 
Local Terrors. — A Sndden Change of Demeanour. — The Detec- 
tive. — Return of the Bimaway. — A Kencontre in the Mud.-*^« 
The War begins in Earnest — Threats of Revenge. — A Reign 
of Terror begun. — ^Preparation for Defence. — ^War is Hard to 
Realize. — ^Perplexities. — ^Letters at Last 

Had an earthquake swallowed up the entire city of 
Bichmond, or a volcano burst forth in its centre, the 
news would not have been more startling than the 
announcement that an expedition had sailed from 
New York to reinforce Fort Sumter. A convulsion 
seized the public mind, and " To arms ! to arms 1" was 
now the sudden cry. The few neighbours we had 
were galloping backwards and forwards to each 
other's houses to hold consultations as to what should' 
be done. OfiScers of the militia stood in suspense 
and readiness. The Baptist minister and Colonel 
Spotts, like restless spirits, ran down to Bichmond, 
and up to Fredericksburg; while their wives ex- 
changed notes and messages all day long. Twice a 
day a hocseman was despatched to the railroad depdt 
for passing news ; but so eager were the crowds that 
flocked there to meet the train, that every newspaper 
was seized, and none reached Milbank. 
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Thus passed the first showery week in April, and 
then ensued three days of heavy rain — steady pour- 
ing rain. Not even Mr. Quence, in spite of his im- 
patience, stirred from the house, not even a servant 
was sent to the railroad, so drenching were those 
rains. Our inundated school-room was uninhabitable, 
and the studies were carried on in my own room, 
where, excepting to go down to meals, I spent these 
three dreary days.* 

We knew that Fort Sumter had been threatened, 
and that the whole South had been aroused in conse* 
quence. We had read of Secession meetings, and 
Secession flag raisings, and other demonstrations of 
the determination to ^^ resist aggression " in the al- 
ready seceded States. 

But good old slow Virginia still held on to the 

* Perhaps it was because this family was possessed with the idea 
that Miss S. Jones was not only a Northern sympathiser, but an 
English abolitionist, that their conduct towards her was marked 
with studied caution and reserve, so very unlike the usual con- 
fiding ingenuousness of Virginians. Perhaps they did not suppose 
it possible that she could feel any particular interest in the puMic 
events; or were too much engrossed by their own feelings to 
think at all about it. Neither does she wish ill-naturedly to 
expose their inhospitable indifference, except to show how national 
traits were already being influenced by existing hostilities ; and 
how a people naturally frank and cordial, were rendered suspicious 
and malicious towards those who were not presumed to think as* 
they did. 

Also it is not Miss Sarah Jones as an individual, but as a 
British subject, who hopes to interest her fellow-countrymen, 
because her own personal experience is only that of many others, 
recounted here as one of the features and characteristics of the war. 
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Union, when the Union was no more : she permitted 
her strongholds to be wrested from her, ahd held out 
the olive-branch of peace tUl it was stricken by the 
sword, and still she clung to the Union. What she 
would now do, and what dreaded effects would follow 
that first movement of aggression, we had yet to 
learn. 

And now the rain had ceased, the sky was clear, 
but we were isolated ! The whole country was inun- 
dated by those heavy and continued rains. Such 
" freshets " had not been known before for forty or 
fifty years; but the still stronger tide of political 
events was overwhelming the country, and the floods 
were only commented on as having "stopped the 
mails." "No news, no news; we can obtain no 
news," was all that people thought of. 

Milbank and the few surrounding miles stood on 
an elevation. The plantation of Colonel Spotts, and 
some four or five smaller ones, with the little 
country post-oflBce, were all on the same range. Our 
part of the country abounded in rivers. Besides in- 
numerable "branches^ from the Rappahannock, the 
Mat, Tay, Po, and Nay, (four small rivers forming 
the Mataponay, which in conjunction with the 
Pamunky form the York river,) flowed in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and we were now on an 
island. On every side the roads were impassable, 
and the bridges washed away. The postmaster had 
the country scoured around to find a fordable place, 
but in vain. There were as many rumours afloat as 
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there were trees and fences, but none could be relied 
on. From our neighbours in misfortune we only 
heard, that one had lost his cows, another forty sheep, 
a third some scores of pigs ; the mill-pond of a fourth 
had burst its dam and emptied itself into the 
general deluge. Half a mile of fences, together with 
the bams of a fifth, had gone down the Bappahannock 
to sea, and what we should hear, when we heard any- 
thing at all, was beyond our most lively imaginations 
to conceive. 

But all these misfortunes were insignificant in 
comparison with that restless longing for information 
from beyond. A week elapsed while we were shut out 
from our fellow-creatures. Our first information came 
from northwards. The long and handsome railway- 
bridge over the Bappahannock at Fredericksburg 
had been washed away, cutting off communication 
from Washington. 

The road below, between us and Bichmond, was 
too greatly damaged to be easily repaired ; but the 
desire for information was so great, that Mr. Quence 
and the Colonel rode eight or ten miles daily in dif- 
ferent directions to watch the abatement of the torrent, 
where there was some hope of crossing. Books might 
be filled with the adventures and escapes our 
neighbours risked, while we were hemmed in by 
waters, and of all the exciting circumstances of those 
floods. 

When at last the bridges were repaired, and travel 
restored, when our great suspense was relieved^ andl 
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the eagerly-looked-for news arriyed, three solemn 
events had happened. Fort Sumter had been taken 
by the South Carolinians, Lincobi had called for 
75,000 men " to put down the rebellion," and by so 
doing had ' driven Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina out of the Union. 

War had now commenced in eamesty and events of 
portentous aspect crowded thicker and fetster. 

Having relied on the promise that Fort Sumter 
was to be evacuated, the Southerners had supposed 
the destination of the Northern fleet to be Fort 
Pickens on the coast of Florida, then held by the 
Federal troops, and invested by General Bragg with 
a few thousand men. Instead of which the astonnd- 
ing news was sent by Secessionists in Washington tiiat 
Fort Sumter, was to be reinforced, ** peaceably if 
possible, forcibly if necessary." On the evening of the 
8th of April, the state authorities of South Carolina 
received the o£Scial notification that supplies would be 
furnished to Major Anderson " at all hazards." The 
progress of. that singular and courteous siege of forty- 
eight hours is already well ^known, and the mutual 
congratulations of a "bloodless victory." In those 
early days of the war, when kindly and long- 
established associations predominated over hostile 
feelings, thi^ South Carolinians rejoiced almost as 
much over the safety of Major Anderson and his men 
as of their own. 

The descriptions given in the Charleston papers 
were as unique as the bombardment itself. "On 
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no occasion have we seen so large a number of ladies 
on our batteries as graced the breezy walk on that 
eventfiil morning." "The pending of this harmful 
messenger (a sheU) was followed by a deafening ex- 
plosion." " The honoured missive described a beau- 
tiful curve through the balmy air." " Fort Moultrie 
then took up the tale of death." " There stood the 
beauty and wealth of Charleston with palpitating 
hearts, and pallid faces, watching the white smoke as 
it rose in wreaths upon the soft twilight air," &c., &c. 

The " batteries " of Charleston are a sort of esplar 
nade, washed by the waters of the bay, and dividing 
them from a public square or garden, facing which 
are private residences ; the whole quite out of the 
range of the guns of the forts, which are some three 
or four miles from the shore. 

These events were followed by offers of volunteers 
from the Governors of the various States, President 
Davis having made a requisition on each of the 
Southern States for three thousand men; with the 
exception of Florida, which was to furnish one thou- 
sand. The aggregate was about 35,000, at that time 
looked upon as a large army. 

But in one week afterwards immense additions 
were made to both Northern and Southern armies, 
who already began to talk of hundreds of thousands 
instead of tens. 

Kentucky and Tennessee had passed unanimous 
resolutions that the Union troops should not march 
over their soil^ and each offered 50,000 men to the 
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Southern army. The vote of Secession in Virginia, 
had still to be ratified by the people on about the 20th 
May, but Virginia, haying acknowledged the Southern 
Confederacy, it was expected that the Gk)vemment 
would be invited to Bichmond, which would in future 
become the capital 

Union troops were flocking to Washington, which 
was being fortified against an anticipated attack. The 
Governors of the several Southern States had re- 
plied in strong terms to Lincoln's call for troops, re- 
fusing to send them to promote a war denounced as 
" wicked," " barbarous," " unconstitutional," &c 

The following is the character of some verses that 
were sung at the Montgomery Theatre ; Beauregard, 
next to the President, being the hero of the day. 

** Flashing, flashing along the wires. 

The glorious news each heart inspires ; 

The war in Charleston has b^un, 

Its smoke obscured this morning's sun, 
As with cannon, mortar and petard. 
We saluted the North with our BeatHregardP 

During this public excitement I was fiftiflTering addi- 
tional alarm, in the uncertainty of what step it would 
be desirable for me to take for my own safety. 

The idea of giving up my engagement at Milbank 
was very unwelcome to the Quences, though I felt 
that the motive on their part was a selfish one, and 
that it was useless to ask them for advice. The 
minister's irritability always seemed to spend itseK 
chiefly when we were assembled at table, and it was 
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impossible to consult him with any confidence as a 
friend. Every day and twice a day he prayed for 
" peace and union in our distracted country," while 
at other times he indulged in the most bitter inyec- 
tives against lincoln and his government 

One day Mrs. Quence mentioned that she had read 
in the newspaper that steam was being proposed as a 
defensive agent in ships of war, which might be con- 
structed with an apparatus for pouring volleys of hot 
water on the assailants. Her husband replied, " We 
are naturally a hospitable people, and ought to give 
them (the Yankees) a reception appropriate to their 
merits. Scaldiug and skinning is the least mark of 
distinction we can bestow on these invading swine." 
Another time in speaking of the alarm evinced at 
Washington, and the artillery being conveyed there, 
he said, " If a cannon were pointed at his (Lincoln's) 
head, and I had the fuse in my hand, we should soon 
see how much his life was worth." This was the man- 
ner in which the civil war was arousing the revenge- 
ful passions of Christian men. 

To add to the general alarm, fears were entertained 
that a negro insurrection was probable. An intima- 
tion to this eflfect had been received, and Johnny, who 
had accompanied his father to a distant church on the 
previous Sunday, came home with childlike want of 
caution, possessed with the idea of rifles and watchers, 
saying that the whole county was arpused, and every 
boy over sixteen had joined the " Home Guards," for 
night patroL The excitement was treated very 
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lightly by Mr. and Mrs. Quence, ostensibly, though it 
was easy to discern a good deal of anxiety beneath 
the surface. My fears were not allayed by hearing 
that Pinto, Aunt Ony's son, had run away, but this 
piece of information also reached me by accident, 
several days after he had been missing. 

Should Virginia be invaded, as.threatened, our situa- 
tion so near the railroad in the direct line from Washr 
ington was a most precarious one. 

The secession of Virginia had thrown obstacles in 
the way of postal communications. Letters from the 
North were two weeks in reaching me, partly on ac- 
count of the late rains, and subsequently owing to 
detention and examination at Washington. It seemed 
almost hopeless to write at all to any one beyond the 
borders : and between duty and personal safety it was 
difficult to decide whether to go or stay. Another 
risk was the financial state of the country: specie 
was becoming so scarce, that I was by no means sure 
of receiving my salary in negociable money. 

Among those who were most capable of frimish- 
ing me with correct information regarding this com- 
plication of difficulties, were two friends at Washing- 
ton, both of whom, from their positions, were likely to 
be cognizant of public events, and well able to advise 
me. To them I resolved to write. 

Scarcely a day passed that Mr. Quence did not ride 
over to the railway to meet the train, and to endeavour 
to secure a newspaper ; those intended for Milbank 
being snatched up by the loungers at the depot, and 
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read to pieces before we could secure ihem. Tl 
however, was one of the " signs of the times," aua 
the eagerness for information was considered " quite 
excusable." 

In order to risk no delay by waiting for our regu- 
lar mail day, when the servant carried letters to be 
" mailed," and brought back those for the house at 
the same time, (rendering replies a very prospective 
business), I requested Mr. Quence to carry my im- 
portant budget to the depdt, and have them dis- 
patched at once. These were tlje letters to Wash- 
ington, with others to the North, and also to Mrs. 
Castleton, and my friend T. H. W., to ascertain the 
progress of events at Richmond. 

At dinner that day I was astonished at a wonderful 
change in the manner of the Baptist minister. Full 
of politeness and amiability, he was as conimunica- 
tive as one could desire, told me there was a '* well- 
authenticated rumour that England and France 
would immediately recognize the Southern Confede- 
racy, and that the papers of the 16th had contained 
long articles on the subject. He dilated on the im- 
portance of " Ejng Cotton," and how impossible it 
was for the world to exist without it. He consulted 
my taste at table, and as if suddenly desirous of 
recommending himself, became quite loquacious. 
" The Virginians are a very hospitable people. Miss 
Jones: noted for their liberality; which piece will 
you have, ma'am ?" holding up the knife in one 
hand, and the fork in the other, each skewering 
' VOL. I. ^ ' 
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a slice of meat. " My appetite is very poor now ; no 
appetite at all," continued he, resting on liis elbows, 
and cutting dainty morsels from the joint, which he 
put into his mouth, entirely ignoring his plate. 
"This weather, and these depressing times, take 
away my appetite completely." 

Eunning on in this very affaUe manner, his wife, 
who always watched his countenance to direct her 
own actions, became quite talkative too, while I was 
at a loss to account for the singular change. (Aha ! 
that remark of yours has betrayed you, sir. How 
could you otherwise have gained that information ? 
You have read my letters.) Yes, as surely as he had 
canied them to the depot he had read them. Burn- 
ing with indignation I remained silent, and he saw 
that I knew it. Never did a culprit look more fool- 
ishly guilty. 0^ 

Nothing was said then, and I escaped to my room 
as soon as possible to think over the outrage, bls I 
chose to pronounce it. I was helpless to remedy it. 

In the course of the next few days he lost no oppor- 
tunity of referring to the caution necessary in public 
officials ; the danger to the country resulting in the 
great number of Northern men and " traitors," who 
were dispersed about, and still pursuing their usual 
avocations; the responsibilities of the postmasters, 
many of whom were Lincoln men ; and mentioned the 
fact that some letters had been detected as contain- 
ing treasonable correspondence. Had he stated to 
me that letters were likely to be examined, and cau- 
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tioned me as to their contents, it would have been 
pardonable ; but I knew the man suspected me, and 
I despised him at heart. His confidence was restored 
so far as myself was concerned, and that was one; 
slight comfort; he had discovered that my corre- 
spondence could be productive of no harm; pos- 
sibly the contrary, for I had been foolishly zealous in 
describing to my friends the inutility of waging war, 
and, as is the privilege of women in America, had 
argued the matter freely. There was one letter in 
wliich he had not found himself very highly ex- 
tolled either for hospitality or any other virtue, 
except perhaps patriotism, and I secretly exulted 
that he had thus become acquainted with my senti- 
ments regarding him. 

After a time I reflected that perhaps the post- 
master had been compelled to examine letters passing 
through his hands to the North, or Mr. Quence, aa 
one of ^ the county magistrates, had felt himself re* 
sponsible, and I became more willing to attribute it 
to one of the consequences of the war, only resolving 
that aU future letters to the North should go unsealed, 
to save persons the unpleasant task of opening thenu 

On the next Saturday, Johnny and I set out for a 
long walk round the mill-pond. The weather was 
like a bright morning of an English June, and every 
step presented some attractions. There were many 
of the same beautiful shrubs that had afforded so 
much pleasure in Essex County a year ago ; but, 
alas ! how changed was all besides. How this calm 
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oountry life, these luxuriant woods and peaceful 
rambles, seemed to give the lie to the terrific and 
warlike preparations, the daQy papers brought before 
our minds. 

Johnny carried his fishing tackle, and while he 
was angling, I sat down to indulge a repose, rendered 
more delightful fix)m the contrast of busy nature, 
which seemed alive with winged creatures: — ^the 
dear whistle of the red bird, like the strain of a 
flageolet, and incessant chirping of the smaller birds, 
the hum of bees, the vicious buzzing of gnats and 
mosquitoes, that swarm about you in scores before you 
have been seated two minutes. Then comes the 
whizz of a great impudent yeUow fly, which dashes 
into your eyes : grasshoppers chirping, crows cawing, 
the whistle of the quail, or " poor Bob White," and 
cat bird ; the cackling of frogs, that sounds like a 
rattle ever springing, the bellowing of the bull firog, 
the distant noise of the mill wheel, and murmuring of 
the wind amongst the pine trees like the roaring of 
the distant sea. As for the gnats and mosquitoes, one 
must provide oneself with a branch to wave before the 
Sew^e, and then one can rest in peace. 

When we reached the mill, Johnny resumed his 
sport, and I repaired to my favourite tree, where 
Aunt Ony soon came to greet me. After inquiring 
about her garden and chickens, I asked her if she 
had heard any tidings of Pinto. 

^^ Bless the Lord, he's come back, mistis, dat he is, 
9ure. Came back a Thursday nighty he did." 
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** Were you not quite worried about liim all the 
time he was gone ?' 

*' Ye'es, mam, dat I was, I tell yer : I 'clar I didn't 
know what to think." 

" Where was he ?' 

'' Out in de woods, mistis, out in de woods all de 
time, jes' lying roun' a hidin'." 

** But why did he run away ?" 

" Why, ye see, mistis, he lost de lines, what b'long 
to de cart he was a drivin', an he wos .afeared th' 
overseer 'd hoop 'm (whip him) ; an' twam't him dat 
loss 'em neever. He jes' laid 'em down, an' some* 
body else cum along an' tuk 'em ; but he wos afeaxd 
they'd lay it off to him, an' he'd get a hoop'n, so he 
run'd away." 

" And would the overseer have whipped him ?" 

" No-o-o-o, mistis^ whew— eu I he'd never hoop'm 
for dat ar. But Pint, he's mighty scared Hbout any 
fin he's done, so he run'd into de woods." 

" Does the overseer whip them often ?" 

"No-o-o-o, mistis; jes' gi'm a cut or two when 
dey's imperdent, and talk bad ; mighty seldum tho'. 
I never knew him to lick 'em." 

*• What did Pinto get to eat out in the woods all 
that time ?" 

•* Why he ses he got nuffin'; but don't ye tell me. 
£h-eu-eu I tell me he stay put in de woods more'n a 
week, an' got nuffin' to eat ! JTe'd git somebody to 
giv'm suthin'. But he looks mighty thin — ^tired too : 
sarve'm right." 
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" I should think he must have been tired of stay- 
ing there so long," 

" Ye's, mistis, he wos too, an' he wos as hungry as 
ever could be. / reckon he won't go to run away 
never any more." 

" What did the overseer say to him ?' 

" He jes' sent him right home, and he stayed long 
o' me all night : eat — whew — eu — I tell ye he did 
eat. I gave 'm as much as ever he could swaller, 
and I 'clar if he didn't eat ; I tell yer he was hungry. 
'Tis the las' time Mil ever run away, 111 be boun'- 
He's clothes was jes' tore to pieces getting through 
the bushes ; an' his breedies was tore right off 'em ; 
and a man gave 'm another pa'r to wear home. A 
man what lives over yon' by the river foun' 'im 
gwine through de woods, an' 'swayed him to cum 
right home, so he cam ; an' I tell ye, mistis, I was 
glad ; an' bless de Lord for it, I do." 

So much for the runaway that had added to the 
week's alarms. Afterwards I heard Mr. Quence 
accost the lad. **Why, Pinto, you foolish fellow, 
what did you run away for? How did you like 
starving in the woods ? Don't you know when you 
are well off?" 

Mr. Quence went to Fredericksburg on the follow- 
ing Tuesday; and as the days were lengthening 
considerably, we were able to take a drive after our 
studies were over. Mrs. Quence that afternoon 
proposed that we should drive over, to see her 
sister, and hear the latest news, which the Colonel 
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managed to obtain daily jBx)m the most reliable 
sources. 

The road between Milbank and Spotts-grove was 
extremely rough. We passed over a part where a 
ledge of rock on one side was more than a foot above 
the soft mud in the middle, the wheels on one side 
being on the rocks, and those on the other side sinkr 
ing deep in the mud ; even Mrs. Quence, accustomed 
as she was to Virginia roads, clung to the side of 
the carriage, and told the driver to get down and 
lead the horses. The negro did as he was desired, 
and taking the reins walked by the side of the carriage. 
" Oh, Eeuben, walk by the side of the horses, to keep 
them from going over," said his mistress. 

" ^Oy ma'am, I'll keep by the rockaway to keep 
that uj). Ain't no fear o' dem ar horses gwine over." 

We had not proceeded far before we perceived two 
ladies standing in the road, and a carriage at an 
angle of forty-five degrees stuck tight in the mud, 
with the horses pulling and struggling with aU their 
might to get on. The ladies proved to be Mrs. 
Spotts and a friend who was staying with her. The 
Colonel had gone to Eichmond the day before ; and 
his wife being as impatient as we were for the latest 
information, was coming to Milbank to endeavour to 
procure it We alighted on a dry patch of ground, 
while Reuben turned the carriage round, as we were 
unwilling to risk the predicament in which we had 
found our friends, by proceeding further ; and after 
awaiting the successful efforts of the Spott8-g:o^^ 
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horses to extricate their load, each ofnsretamed 
towards home. 

Mr. Quence had also just retamed from Frede- 
ricksburg when we arrived, and he i^^peared to be in 
a high state of excitement 

^' What's the news ?' exclaimed his wi£^ as soon as 
approached. 

"Grood news — glorious news! The New Yoork 
7th Eegiment endeavoured to force its way through 
Baltimore, and has been dispersed by the Maryland 
troops. Gut to pieces, in fact^ literally cut to 
pieces !" 

" Oh ! that splendid regiment, the glory of New 
York! Then the war has really begun; the first 
blood has been shed. How dreadful I" 

'^ Dreadful, madam!" cried the minister, looking 
very wrath at my terror and agitation* ** Serves 
them right. What business had they on the soil of 
Maryland for warlike purposes ? Just as it ought to 
be. Are we not taught in the word of God itseK to 
overthrow our enemies ? They were warned not to 
come ; they were threatened, but come they would, 
and this is the consequence. They will see what a 
Southern man can do fighting for his home and 
country." 

But even his wife's eyes were dim, and we could 
not either of us recover from that horrible realization 
of bloodshed. 

** I have never ceased to hope that things would 
be 8e^|dwithout bloodshed," said Mrs. Quenoe. 
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"Why one gentlemaii in Baltimore has offered 
820,000, and another worth g 700,000 has offered 
it all — all — the whole of it," thundered the minister, 
" to sustain Fort Henry. And what do you think 
besides, ma'am? Among the bravest of those 
who fought, were the negroes fighting for their 
masters." 

This was not all the news we reoeived that day. 
Harper's Ferry had been attacked by Virgim'an troops 
imder Captain T. B. Ashby, and his brother, Lieu- 
tenant Bandolph Ashby ; and had been captured after 
the " Lincolnites " had set^ fire to the place, and de- 
stroyed all they could not carry off. "But the 
cowards did not do so much hann after all," said 
Mr. Quence ; " we have saved 5000 stand of arms, 
and the machinery is nnhurt" 

Then we learned that the railroad at Harper's 
Ferry had been "torn up"; and that the Mary- 
landers had burned the bridges to the north of 
Baltimore, to preyent troops &om passing through 
the State to Washington; in fact that the whole 
country was on fire with excitement. All communi- 
cation with the North was cut off; troops were 
marching to the borders; Washington was being 
fortified ; all the women and children were leaving. 
This was most alarming intelligence on every account. 
What prospect was there now of obtaining letters, or 
of reaching the North at all ? 

The next day the house was as if a convention 
were to be held there. The Colonel had ro^tnrcL^ 
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from Eichmond, and came to spend the day, together 
with his wife and her friend. His reports from 
Eichmond were as alarming as those from the North. 
The news had spread like wild fire around our neigh- 
bourhood; and everybody flocked to Milbank to 
learn correct particulars. All the leading men within 
ten miles were at our table that day ; and though it 
is impossible to relate the whole of the conversation, 
the principal remarks were too strongly impressed on 
the memory to be forgotten. 

Among the many subjects discussed, the condition 
of Maryland came first, and the attack on the Massa- 
chusetts troops, in their passage through Baltimore to 
Washington. Immense indignation was expressed at 
the " slaughter " of the respected citizen, E. W. Davis, 
Esq., and others, who were standing in the road, when 
the soldiers fired at them from the car-windows. Next 
came the obstruction of travel by the burning of bridges 
by the Marylanders. The seizure of the telegraph 
oflSce in Washington by the United States government, 
and the seizure of the steamer St. Nicholas, of the 
Baltimore and Washington line, were strongly con- 
demned ; also the procrastination of Governor Hicks, 
of Maryland, in not sooner calling together the Legis- 
lature, who, it was expected, would pass an Ordinance 
of immediate Secession. The sudden turn of afiairs 
and fearful condition of the country was deplored as 
a thing deemed almost impossible only a month 
before ; and the language of the Northern newspapers 
. was denounced in strongest, terms. *^ We read oi 
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fiucli things as these only to be astounded at them/' 
said one, quoting a New York * Tribune :' — 

" We hold traitors responsible for the work upon which they 
have precipitated us, and we warn them that they must abide tho 
full penalty. Especially let Maryland and Virginia look to it, for 
as they are greater sinners, so their punishment will be heavier 
than that of others. Virginia is a ricji and a beautiful State, the 
very garden of the Confederacy. But it is a garden that is 
doomed to be a good deal trampled, and its paths, its beds, and 
its boundaries are likely to be pretty completely obliterated before 
we have done with it. It has property in houses, in lands, iu 
mines, in forests, in country, and in town, which will need to be 
taken possession of, and equitably cared for. The rebels of that 
State and of Maryland may not flatter themselves that they can 
enter upon a war against the Government, and afterward return 
to quiet and peaceful homes. They choose to play the part of 
traitors, and they must suffer the penalty. The worn-out race of 
emasculated First Families must give place to a sturdier people, 
whose pioneers are now on their way to Washington at this 
moment in regiments. An allotment of laud in Virginia will be 
a fitting reward to the brave fellows who have gone to fight their 
country's battles, and Maryland and Virginia, free States, inspired 
with Northern vigour, may start anew in the race for prosperity 
and power.'* 

"That man Greely a philanthropist! Why we 
can scarcely realize that such sentiments come from 
human beings. It seems to breathe hot in our faces, 
as if fresh from the despotism and implacable male- 
volence of the infernal regions." 

" They are calling upon the men of Massachusetts 
to revenge themselves by marching on to Baltimore, 
to lay it in ashes !" said another. 

"The animus of such a thing is inconceivably 
barbarous and malignant. . It betrays only the &ct 
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that * civilization ' is capable of that deliberate re- 
finement of cruelty which we ascribe to the savagery 
of barbarism," said the Senator Cousin. 

" Yes," replied the Colonel ; " and if these are the 
benign results of cultivated intellect, barbarism may 
blush upon the [detection of its unsophisticated inno- 
cence and simplicity." 

"When Lincoln sees the determination of the 
South, surely it will soften him and his blind per- 
versity," said a Doctor. 

^' Union P' cried the Baptist minister; "preserve 
the Union I Will he even preserve the Union of the 
North, to say nothing about the South ? Has not 
the Union been irremediably destroyed already ?*' 

<r *' It is reported at Kichmond that a train of gtm*» 
powder is laid under the Capitol at Washington, and 
the White House ; in order to blow them up, should 
the Unionists be obliged to vacate the city." 

" If I could only apply a match to the train of 
gunpowder," returned Mr. Quence, " that vilest of the 
off-scouring of creation, Lincoln, would soon be nearer 
heaven than ever he would have a chance to be 
again." 

" I wish some one would put an end to him," said 
Mrs. Spotts; "it would be a benefaction to the 
country." 

"I feel like taking up arms myself, and joining 
the troops," said the minister. 

" Oh, if I could only transform myself into 100,000 
men /" exclaimed his wife. 
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** They are afraid of a famine in Washington. Since 
traffic has been stopped on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, no provisions can enter the city. The 
whole stock of flour has been seized by the Govern- 
ment, and is being sold at /20 a barrel. Nearly all 
the Southerners have left the city; the hotels are 
empty ; and most of the families have fled from the 
anticipated danger." 

" I saw a gentleman in Bichmond, who had just 
come from the North," said Colonel Spotts; "he 
says it is impossible to believe the fury of excitement 
that reigns there. They are seizing every cargo des- 
tined for the South, and a quantity of arms that have 
been already paid for. They have stopped provisions) 
for Kentucky, that were coming through Cincinnati, 
and we are to have no more papers nor letters from 
the North in future." 

Seeing the tdarm my countenance expressed, Mr. 
Quence rejoined : " It is quite dangerous to travel 
now ; indeed, it is impossible for ladies to travel at 
alL I met two ladies, yesterday, who were trying' to 
make their way to Baltimore. They had been to 
Harper's Ferry, and found that line cut ofif, and then 
returned to Fredericksburg; but Lincoln has now 
stopped the boats running between Aquia Creek and 
Alexandria, and they could not proceed that way. 
They were very much distressed, and had lost some 
of their baggage besides. They spoke of trying Nor- 
folk next, but were afraid their funds would not hold 
out." 
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This was not extremely consoling to me ; and as if 
to improve the prospect, another gentleman added, 
that " very soon all communication would be entirely 
suspended ; and so much the better. "We are now 
two peoples, and wish to have nothing to do with 
them whatever." 

President Davis's proclamation, issued on the 18th 
April, authorizing letters of marque and reprisal, aa 
•* a duty of the Government to defend the rights and 
liberties of our people by all the means which the 
laws of nations, and usages of civilized warfare, have 
placed at its disposal, in order to repel the threatened 
invasion," was the next topic. Following upon this 
was the proclamation of Lincoln to blockade the 
ports of the South, which measure elicited consider- 
able amusement. 

"Another proof of his increasing insanity," said 
one; **the assumption of Lincoln, that the eight 
seceded States are rebels and pirates, is too ridiculous to 
be accepted as true, even by a nation of abolitionists." 

"Are there not brains enough in the Northern 
Cabinet to know that paper blockades are scouted by 
the naval powers of the world ? Do they not know 
that France and England will be brought down upon 
his vessels of war if they attempt to shut those 
nations out from Southern ports ?" said the Senator- 

To which the minister replied, "Verily, * whom the 
gods wish to destroy they first make mad.' " 

" As if England will submit to be shut out from 
our ports !" said his wife. 
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" Cotton is king, madam ; cotton rules the world," 
said the Doctor. 

"Besides which," said the Senator, "it is a con- 
tradiction of terms. Lincoln. claims possession of the 
Southern ports, as still a part of the United States ; 
and it is unconstitutional to blockade his own ports." 

" Pshaw ! Europe will never consent to that !" re- 
turned the Colonel. 

" There is every reason to believe that the Con- 
federacy will be immediately recognized by the great 
foreign powers : when we shall command the entire 
trade of America, our produce will be exchanged 
for their manufactured articles. We can supply 
England with all she requires ; and it is the most 
natural thing in the world for her to trade with us. 
Indeed, it is probable that we may form an alliance 
with England: we are more closely related to her 
than to those canting Puritans." 

" I would rather have one of the English princes 
for a king, than be under the Lincoln government," 
said Mrs. Spotts. 

Some joking about an alliance of the Prince with a 
young lady from South Carolina^ who was said to 
have created a rather tender sentiment, then ensued, 
and one gentleman added, quite patronizingly, " That 
young prince who was here, was a very modest, in- 
telligent, young man. I was quite pleased with his 
manners and appearance at Eichmond." 

" Yes," rejoined another of the sovereigns of the 
new Eepublic, " I rode fourteen miles to the railway, 
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the day he passed by h^e ; I have a great respect 
for his mother, and on her acconnt I thought I would 
take a peep at him." 

Such formed the principal topics at the dinner 
table, and they were only those (that is, regarding 
political matters,) of every person who expressed any 
opinions, wherever I had an opportunity of hearing 
them. 

In the course of that day other scraps of informa- 
tion reached us. An alarm had been created at 
Eichmond the previous Sunday, when a Federal 
gun-boat was reported to be coming up the river. 
Then followed the evacuation of the Norfolk navy-yard 
by the Lincohi forces, after burning the immense and 
V£duable dry docks, and other buildings connected 
with the Grovemment : and also much shipping ; des- 
troying in all, many millions worth of property. But 
providentially no lives wore lost. Some more 
Northern troops had arrived at Fortress Monroe, and 
the Virginia coast was being fortified rapidly. Daily 
arrivals of soldiers from all the more Southern States 
were announced in the Eichmond papers. Large in- 
cendiary fires were of almost nightly occurrence, 
both in Virginia and other States, and among them 
the residences of Bishop Polk of Louisiana, and of 
Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, had been burnt to the 
ground. It was looked upon as a most providential 
interposition that no lives had been lost; either in 
the capture of the Norfolk navy-yard, or Harper's 
Perry; and the public were congratulating them- 
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selves that both of those places could be put into 
immediate repair for use and defence. The city of 
Alexandria, near Washington, and just within the 
borders of Virginia, was full of Secessionists and 
Southern soldiers, for whom the ladies were actively 
employed in working ; also in preparing lint, band- 
ages, and other articles in case of necessity. Socie- 
ties of ladies were being established in all the 
Southern States to work for the soldiers, and fit out 
those who were drilling for service. From New 
Orleans it was reported that 25,000 men were ready 
at a week's notice ; business was suspended, and the 
war fever was raging. It was incredibly stated that 
General Winfield Scott, a native of Virginia, was 
proving a traitor to his State ; such a circumstance 
being believed impossible. The Governor of Virginia 
required that volunteer companies should be under 
active drill in their several counties, ready for duty 
at the shortest notice ; and that preparations for 
their going into camp should be forwarded by their 
respective citizens. 

The terror created by this sudden turn of events, 
this bursting of the thunder-cloud, can scarcely be 
realized by those who have never been in a country 
tlireatened by war. It seemed impossible that 
in civilized America, that favoured land, so lately 
teeming with prosperity, brethren were thirsting for 
e^ch others' blood. Outrages and destructions on 
either side were now of daily occurrence, and for 
myself I felt beset on all sides with dangers without 

VOL. I. '^ 
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one friend at hand. As hearing from the North was 
more hopeless than ever, I wrote again to Eichmond, 
to my friends the Castletons ; and also to the British 
Consul, George Moore, Esq.; and in order to pre- 
serve my identity as a British subject, not concerned 
with either party, requested that he would kindly 
send me some written document to that effect ; and 
also his opinion as to the advisability of my endea- 
vouring to make my way forthwith to the North. I 
also begged his assistance in forwarding letters to my 
relatives, who I felt sure would be suffering intense 
anxiety on account of my lonely and dangerous posi- 
tion so near the borders of Virginia. More than a 
week had elapsed since my former letter to Mrs. 
Castleton, without receiving any reply, and it seemed 
not improbable that the danger threatened to Rich- 
mond had caused her to retire to the seclusion of the 
country, where my letter would be a long time in 
reaching her. 

Weeks seemed to have elapsed since the tidings of 
the events just narrated. Fresh rumours reached us 
every day of battles and preparations. Every day 
Mr. Quence sent fo the railroad for papers, but they 
were snatched up by the first "comers, and we felt 
thankful to obtain a reinnant, after it was worn to 
pieces by previous reading. Then the news was stale 
and unauthenticated : all seemed silence and sus- 
pense. Oh ! how long my answers fix)m Bichmond 
' were in coming ! War ! Is it possible that war is 
in this boasted land ? Here at our very doors 1 
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Only one week since the first breaking out of hos- 
tilities, and months appeared to have passed away. A 
lifetime between each mail in twenty-four hours. 
How we used to stand breathless with clasped hands 
to watch the arrival of the messenger, and see the 
mail bag opened to catch the first tidings: this 
company and that company ordered off, nothing but 
war mentioned or thought of. And then I went 
about my daily occupations, reading the histories of 
wars in other countries, when ten, twenty, or fifty 
thousand men composed an army, and scarcely could 
realize that the fact was now brought home to us so 
vividly, and that our dearest friends might be enume- 
rated in the armies of this present history. 

Eight days since I had written those letters to 
Washington and the North. That very day, connec- 
tion was broken up, and if they had only been sent 
by the early mail they might have reached their des- 
tination ! purely in such a time of anxiety and sus- 
pense Mr. Quence might evince more consideration. 
His indifference is cruel. " No fear, madam, you are 
quite safe here." But how can one depend on such 
assurances ? I wrote again to my relatives, this time 
enclosing the letter to a friend in Baltimore, but since 
then the Lincoln government had taken possession of 
tliat line ! Subsequently I wrote to a friend in Rich- 
mond, who was weU acquainted with the different 
railway routes, for his advice. 

Friday : Mail day. Not one reply ! And we repair 
to our quiet schoolroom and become buried in the 
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daily occupations, and the alarms subside, until 
aroused by fresh alanns and increased dangers. 

At last two lettei-s reach me. The first from Mr. 
Moore, the Consul, kindly overlooking ray restless 
timidity, and enclosing the following pass : — 

" This is to certify that Miss Sarah Jones is a 
British subject," etc., etc., and to "request and 
require that she may be allowed to pass freely with- 
out let or hindrance ; and that she may be afforded 
every assistance and protection, of which she stands 
in need." (Signed and sealed, and presenting a very 
official look indeed,) — Dated, Richmond, 29th April, 
1861. 

And in a postscript to his letter he added, " Our 
postal commimications are interrupted for all alike. 
I regret that I can be of no assistance to you in this 
respect." Still it was a great relief and comfort to 
possess this " pass," which enabled me to feel I could 
travel whenever I wished to do so. 

My other letter was from T. H. W., who had the 
best means of ascertaining aU the routes of travel 
opened to us. 

* * * * " If you could strike the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad at any point beyond Harper's Ferry, 
you could then proceed westward." But in the name 
of bad roads and high mountains, how is one to get 
hey and Harper's Ferry ! Again, " Passengers from 
Baltimore arrived here last night, coming by steam to 
Norfolk, but our State joined the Southern Confede- 
vsLcy yesterday, and I presume all travel will be 
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stopped that way directly. If you know any member 
of the Convention from Western Virginia, you should 
lose no time in asking his escort to some place on the 
borders, from whence you could proceed Nortibwards 
through Kentucky. The Convention will adjourn in 
a few days, therefore you must not delay if you think 
of taking that route. — 26th April, 1861." 

Then Virginia had not decidedly, by act of the 
Convention, seceded until the 25th, although it had 
been looked upon as a fact since the 16th April. But 
this second letter was more perplexing than comfort- 
ing. Such hasty movements at Milbank were I knew 
out of the question, and no decision could so soon be 
formed. In a few days : " Another letter for you. Miss 
Jones : you are very fortunate, ma'am." 

This was at last from Mrs. Castleton. Her husband 
advised me not to delay a single day, because aftairs 
were growing more and more complicated. Her in- 
tended brother-in-law had been "waited on" by a 
deputation from the city to request that he would 
" proceed Northwards forthwith, as his presence was 
not required in Kichmond." This polite hint had so 
aroused the indignation of his im fiancSe that she 
declared she would also leave for the North immedi- 
ately, be married there instead of at Kichmond, and 
not return to the South again. 

" It is a pity," wrote Mrs. C, " that the people of 
Eichmond could not distinguish friends from enemies, 
as Mr. L. might have exercised much beneficial inflvi 
ence in behalf of the South, whereas novr l\ft '^wk in^ 
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angry at having been suspected of unfriendly feeliligs, 
that he had determined not to take any part in 
politics at all : neither would it soften the prejudices 
of his Northern friends to find that he had been 
summarily dismissed from the city." 

She described the consternation of the inhabi- 
tants as having been frightful on the 21st April 
(Sunday), when the bell of the Capitol tolled to an- 
nounce some sudden calamity. The morning services 
at the different churches had been interrupted by the 
exit of the men, and alarms of the ladies. Every 
citizen had armed himself with whatever weapon be 
could seize, and had rushed down to "Kockett's" 
wharf, to prevent the landing of troops from the 
Pawnee. They were living in terror of the approach 
of the Federal fleet up the river ; and she was making 
preparations to go into the country with her children, 
where they would be out of danger. "The ladies 
were as determined to fight as the men, and there 
was scarcely an upper room of a house on Main Street, 
where they had not collected a heap of "rocks" 
(large stones), and other missiles, which they intended 
to throw upon the heads of the "Yankees," should 
they venture into Kichmond. Military companies 
were arriving almost hoiu'ly from different directions, 
and every woman was hard at work making clothing, 
tents, cartridges, &c. 

" I would not advise you to come here if you can 
possibly get away by any other route, for we are 
living in dread of an hourly attack, besides incendiary 
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fires ; and there is scarcely a lodging to be had in 
town. The British Consul, Mr. Moore, intends to 
take his family to Europe. He will leave to-morrow, 
and kindly escort my sister to New York; if you 
were ready it would be an excellent opportunity for 
you to go in his party." 

It was a very long epistle, but these were the points 
that most nearly concerned me. Alas, the letter had 
been several days on the road, and another oppor- 
timity was lost ! 

"You are the most fortunate person I know, 
madam,*' said Mr. Quence, on learning that I had 
obtained a " pass " from the British Consul ; which I 
had mentioned as a hint that I was contemplating a 
journey Northwards. " Why, Miss Jones, no one can 
harm you; but you had better stay here, ma'am, 
where you are safe and well ofif. If there is danger 
here, we shall go to the mountains, and there you will 
be safe enough." 

I knew perfectly well that this was only said as an 
inducement to tempt me to remain ; for Mrs. Quence 
had, the previous day, mentioned her intention of 
spending the summer vacation with her sister in North 
Carolina ; therefore all I had to decide was, whether to 
risk the loss of my salary by giving up my engage- 
ment before the regular term expired, or, waiting till 
then, risk the probability of being paid in paper 
money, valueless at the North, and of incurring im- 
minent dangers on a journey every outlet of which 
promised to be guarded by soldiers. 
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The Women of the South — Secession Flags — Juvenile Heroines — 
Johnny's Double-barrelled Gun — Superannuated Uncle Sam — 
A Letter from Washington — ^It is hard to depart — Reports of 
Cannon alarm us — The Annual Supply of Provisions — A New 
Remedy for Consumption — A Shopping Expedition — Wealth 
of Western Virginia — Productions of Western Virginia — 
Alexandria captured — ^The two Heroes. 

The county of Caroline in which I was then resid- 
ing soon became as much aJive with Secession Meet- 
ings and Ladies' Associations as its sister counties. 
The volunteer companies were daily galloping here 
or there for drill. Colonel Spotts, who belonged to 
the militia, said he could not wait until that was 
likely to be called out, but would join a volunteer 
company and be ofif directly on active duty. It did 
not suit him, he said, "to be idling at home when 
those Noi-them hordes were threatening his native 
State." But his wife went off into hysterics at the 
idea of being left alone, and in this respect formed 
an exception to almost any other lady one heard of. 

It would have been strange indeed, not to find a 
single quaking, timid woman's heart, at such a terrible 
futttMMB view, as that then presented to us. 
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No epidemic ever attacked a population so uni- 
versally as did this war fever the Americans. No 
mandate was ever obeyed with such eager willing- 
ness as was the voice of Secession, which was then 
echoing from the mountains and through the valleys 
of Virginia. It was not statesmen and politicians, 
not rulers and governors, to whom were yielded the 
organization of regiments and the control of arming 
the country ; not even, indeed, to men alone. If the 
women did not positively shoulder their muskets and 
set out for the camp, they nevertheless took no 
mean share in the common cause, using all their 
influence and eloquence in urging upon sons and 
brothers to " resist aggression." 

Those same ladies who "graced the harbours of 
Charleston with their presence,'* during the taking 
of Fort Sumter, had been for weeks assembling 
themselves in societies, to prepare clothing for the 
soldiers, and make lint, bandages, and whatever 
might be needed for the wounded. These things 
were the women of America then doing all over the 
country, both North and South ; the war was theirs, 
because the cause was theirs ; theirs the soldiers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers; theirs the country, 
homes, and firesides ; their liberty to be fought for, 
their wrongs to be redressed. So at least they felt, 
and with an ardour that found the mere making of 
bandages and clothing too tame and unsatisfying. 
If they could not fire a musket, they would at least 
help to load it, by making cartridges and bullets^ 
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which they did with astonishing dexterity ; and this 
brought them nearer in imagination to the scene of 
action. Flags and banners, tents and gun-cases, 
also were prepared ; nothing, in fact, that a woman's 
hand could accomplish was left undone for those 
who fought their battles. The same feeling that 
animated the women of Virginia in the revolutionary 
war was observable on this occasion ; mothers urged 
upon their sons their responsibility ; the honour and 
independence of their country must be preserved; 
" death is preferable to dishonour," was the universal 
word. Heiresses brought their jewels to be disposed 
of to support the war. Wives of rich planters doffed 
their finery, and set an example of forbearance and 
moderation, the more remarkable where fashion and 
display had been the prevailing foible. Neither 
were the ladies behind-hand in getting up excite- 
ments, and their names into newspapers— an am- 
bition the chivalrous editors were only too happy 
to gratify. Thus we were continually reading, "The 
ladies of such a county have presented an elegantly- 
wrought banner to such a company of militia. There 
were present on the occasion, etc. etc., and many 
patriotic speeches did honour to the noble spirit and 
fidelity of the county." Then the ladies of another 
county followed the example, and received more 
compliments, which still further stimulated them 
and their neighbours. Again, " The young ladies of 
such a seminary succeeded in raising a splendid 
Secession flag upon the observatory of the building* 
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Twice the superintendent ordered it down, but the 
fair Virginians finally prevailed, and it is now gaily 
floating in the breeze." So far from having to study 
a homily on the charm of feminine reserve, or being 
confined to their rooms, which we should think the 
mildest discipline to these juvenile candidates for 
notoriety, their "spirit " was extolled in the news- 
papers, and immediately another society of Virginia's 
fair daughters resolved to do likewise. 

The raising of Secession flags had been one of 
the most popular amusements in all the Southern 
States during the past spring. The war was the 
people's, and the excitement of preparation for it 
had so much of romance — there was such an oppor- 
tunity for heroism on a small scale — that as yet it 
had seemed more like the fitting out for a summer 
trip, or preparing for an archery party, than any 
really serious and solemn undertaking. When these 
light-hearted girls began to lose their lovers and 
brothers, when lists of killed and wounded were 
passed around, and we read of the thousands slain, 
then the reality of war and all its terrors crowded 
around them. 

Before the confirmed Secession of Virginia from 
the Northern States' Government, ^the " Secession 
flag," as an indication of the prevailing sentiment, 
was set floating from many public buildings and 
private dwellings. In the thinly-populated country 
districts, the county court-house, or a church, as 
being the only places where gatherings of people 
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were likely to occur, were popular points for flag- 
raisings. Churclies in America are appropriated 
to many purposes besides " preaching." Therefore, 
at a vast number of churches had Secession flags 
been raised, and on one of these occasions we were 
invited to be present. The church for the present 
demonstration was the one which we attended every 
third Sunday, and where our Baptist minister 
preached his political sermons. It was situated on the 
outskirts of a wood, on a smaU space of cleared land 
near Crossroads, where also were the necessary 
appendages of either a pump, a well, or spring of 
^ water, an " upping stock " for the assistance of 
riders, and plenty of shady trees, under which vehi- 
cles, horses, and mules, reposed during the hours of 
service. 

When we arrived on the present occasion, a 
goodly company had already assembled ; a number 
of carriages and saddle-horses were scattered about 
beneath the trees. The little church was open; 
ladies and children were sitting on the steps, or 
leaning against the door-posts in friendly chat. 
Other groups were gossiping in the shade, or helping 
themselves to water from a bucket, into which they 
dipped the long-handled gourd that answered the 
purpose of a general drinking-cup. Negro nurses in 
full finery, and other sable attendants, with their 
picturesque head-gear and dazzling displays of ivory, 
varied the scene. 

On the shady side of the building about a dozen 
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young ladies were standing in a row, attended by 
sundry young gentlemen, and I had scarcely time 
to wonder what engaged their attention before 
several reports were heard, more or less loud and 
irregular; wonder was succeeded by astonishment, 
and almost horror; these fair young girls were 
positively firing off pistols ! With a firm hand and 
steady eye, vowing to shoot the first " Tankee " who 
came within sight of their homes, did these quiet 
and delicate-looking creatures (for such they ap- 
peared) continue their practice as fast as their 
"beaus" could load for them, some despising as- 
sistance, and even loading for themselves. Our 
readers are not to suppose that these young girls 
entertained the least idea of turning into modem 
Amazons, and joining the ranks themselves; they 
were actuated only by the spirit which was on fire 
throughout the country, feeling that if the worst 
should come — if, after months and years of fighting, 
their country should be still invaded — " every man 
in Virginia shall leave his home to fight, and we 
will protect ourselves." Such were their sentiments. 
" There's not a man, woman, or child, who can 
hold a gun or pull a trigger, who will not fight or 
die sooner than be any longer under the control of 
the Yankee." 

The ladies used every effort to persuade me to 
join in tlie sport, and at length prevailed on me U 
try a shot When I summoned courage to take t 
pistol, an elegant little Colt's levolver. 
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and easy to handle, it seemed like child's play ; as 
did indeed these whole preparations for killing fellow- 
creatures. Still this first handling of an instrument 
of death had something terrible in its reality, and 
it was some moments before my hand could grasp it 
with sufficient steadiness to aim at the devoted tree, 
which some of the party were devoutly wishing 
could be transformed into a " living Yankee." 

They picked up a fragment of bark, and pointing 
to the place where the shot had entered, congratu- 
lated me upon my success ! Mere chance, not skill 
from such a trembling hand. And if " prayer is the 
soul's sincere desire," how earnest was mine that 
circumstances need never warrant the necessity of 
such a means of self defence. 

And now came the most important part of the 
ceremony. The flag was introduced to the company, 
and obtained unlimited admiration from the ladies, 
and a salute from the gentlemen, about twenty of 
whom were provided with firearms of various de- 
scriptions. Then followed some speeches in honour 
of the occasion, the pastor, Mr. Quence, taking the 
lead, and pronouncing himself "ready, not only to 
preach the cause of liberty, but to go himself and 
join the ranks if need be, as many of his brethren 
had already done." Other speeches from the mem- 
bers of the church, and some compliments to the 
ladies, followed, and then six young ladies conveyed 
the flag to the foot of a tall straight tree, whose 
upper limbs had been cut away to receive and display 
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the symbol of the " Southern Confederacy." Several 
young gentlemen, with the aid of a ladder, mounted 
the stem, and by their united efforts succeeded at 
last in securing the staff; and behold, the flag was 
"thrown to the breeze," and the achievement was 
inamediately followed by " repeated salutes ;" that is, 
all whose guns were loaded fired them off, the rest 
loading and firing as fast as they could, singly or 
together, as they happened to be ready. 

One little after-piece that now took place wajs not 
less interesting than any part of the previous perfor- 
mances, and was equally characteristic of young Vir- 
ginia. The whole collection of guns was handed 
over to boys of from nine to sixteen years of age, who 
were then put through a sort of drill by a West Point 
cadet present. 

Johnny was one of the youngest of the boys who 
were admitted to the ranks, but he took his stand 
with the rest. This child was, however, a " capital 
shot," and often supplied our table with the fruits of 
his sport. These young heroes now shot at a mark, 
and fired salutes, and acquitted themselves to the 
entire satisfaction of the assembly. This being over, 
and the company about to disperse, a lady asked 
Johnny if he were not " afraid to carry that gun ?" 
The child displayed no less of modesty than of good 
breeding, though he coloured violently whilst hesi- 
tating what to reply. " Afraid, madam !" exclaimed 
an old gentleman who had overheard the remark ; 
" this boy is one of our best shots ; that is his own 
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double-barrelled gun, and many a brace of birds has he 
shot with it." "I only wish I could meet three 
Yankees in the woods as I go home," quietly re- 
marked Johnny to his friend; "two, any how," 
added he, reflectively, as he contemplated the two 
barrels. By what distinguishing plumage this kind 
of game might be known, the boy had not considered ; 
but that " Yankees " were to be easily recognized, 
and unerringly shot down, seemed to admit of no 
doubt in his own mind. I may here observe, that 
amongst the majority of negroes and children in the 
Southern States, a " Yankee " is as much a bugbear 
as was a Frenchman some years ago to our English 
nursemaids. Thus do these young Southerners from 
their earhest years imbibe the wild daring which, by 
education and surrounding influences, is strengthened 
into a too impatient eagerness to revenge an insult, 
or rush to the battle-field. 

How unreal, how dreamlike and incredible, did aU 
this farce appear as we rode homewards through the 
woods and lanes, glorious with floral beauty I How 
hard to assure ourselves, when surrounded by the 
sweet influences of Virginia's loveliest season, that 
we were in a land of war and terror ; that the very 
next mail might bring us tidings that the terrible 
warfare had begun ; that we were even within the 
sound of the cannon's roar; tliat aggressions and 
provocations were daily occurring on the borders, to 
which thousands of troops were hourly flocking ; and 
that the inevitable result must be the sacrifice of 
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precious lives, human beings, living souls, sent reck- 
lessly into the presence of their Maker, to answer for 
the sins of their leaders. 

Though Mr. Quence has not been portrayed as a 
particularly amiable character in his own home, he 
evinced the same attachment to his negroes that is so 
generally found to prevail among slaveholders. In 
one of the cabins near the house lingered an old man 
who had belonged to his father, and had carried him 
in his arms when an infant This old servant having 
become too infirm to perform any labour, he had 
been brought thither from his own cabin, about a 
mile from the house, in order that he might, under 
the immediate care of his master and mistress, be 
provided with any little comforts and luxuries his 
case demanded. 

One day, when several visitors were present, and 
an engrossing conversation was being carried on, a 
negro burst into the room and exclaimed, ^'Unde 
Sam is mighty bad, master ; says, come d rectly." 

" What's the matter with him ?" 

" Dunn#w, sar, he's got a frettin' at his heart, an 
de cole sweats ter'ble bad." 

Mr. Quence instantly left the room, and very soon 
the whole house was in a commotion for soft rags, 
mustard, hot water, brandy, &c. 

The next day Mr. Quence did not set off for the 
county court until noon, instead of at eight o'clock, 
on account of Uncle Sam. The carriage had been 
ordered at eleven, but it was first sent for the old 

VOL. L \^ 
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man's wife, who was unable to walk bo far, to see 
her failing spouse. 

This aged daughter of Africa was another privi- 
leged individual, always mentioned as " Granny.'* 
In the afternoon I went to the cabin to inquire after 
the invalid, and condole with the old negress on the 
hopeless state of Uncle Sam. 

<* Yes, missus, he's mighty weak. Masr Fay (Mr. 
Qaence's name was Lafayette) an' Miss Kitty (her 
mistress) has done all dey can for him, an' de Lord 
mus' do de baUance of it. Jes' leave him to de Lord 
now, missus, an' he ses he's a willin' to go." 

« Can he talk to you without pain ?' 

<< Oh yes, missus, an' he said three whole hemms, 
ga ses he's willin' for to go jes when't pleases de 
Lord to tak him." 

<< What was it he said ?" 

« Three ole hemms, missus (entire hymns), a pretty 
ji0ar all over. He started (began) for to sing 'em, 
bat his breath giv out, an' he giv over, an' he went on 
^ gay 'em. He's a gwine to glory, missuB, praise de 

Lord!" 

Poor old Uncle Sam lingered for two days more 
Wore he was called into the presence of Him who is 
tf JI0 respecter of persons," and whose '^ compassions 

ftiJnot" 
^ter the secession of several counties in Western 

«]iginia from the parent State, and the appointment 

jf ^ new Union governor at Wheeling ; and after 

A-mg Creek (twenty miles from us) had been par- 
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tially fortified to prevent the landing of Union 
troops ; when I had resigned any farther hopes of 
receiving those much-desired letters from Washing- 
ton, they were put into my hands: two from that 
devoted city; and two from my relatives in the 
North. 

Which way they came, and by what means, I could 
not discover, but they had all been opened, whether 
at the Northern or Southern post-offices was also a 
mystery. All four correspondents agreed in one 
statement, namely, no fears were to be apprehended 
from the North, who only intended to " restore law 
and order;" but that my chief danger lay in the 
great probability of negro insurrections. " Washing- 
ton is now one great camp : a fortnight since it might 
have been taken with a very small external force, so 
numerous was the disaffected party in our midst, but 
it is now fortified by an army, and the wavering, 
time-serving, cowardly populace, is fixed for the 
government." These were the very words of the 
writer, who went on to lament the grievous condition 
of public affairs, though he " yet hoped for a peace- 
ful settlement," and deeply regretted that Virginia 
had " lost her position of mediator, but Kentucky and 
the other Border States may yet take that position." 
He added, " I agree with you in deploring the man- 
ner in which the press keeps up the exaggeration 
and falsification which has contributed so largely to 
bring about the mischief to our country." Very 
kind offers of assistance were added, with a promijaftk 
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to " get me through, and pass me on," if I could 
manage to reach Washington. 

The other letter from thence was rather violent 
against the South, to whom was attributed *' all the 
trouble brought upon our country. Nothing but war 
is thought of. The Union sentiment has become a 
unit here, since the taking of Fort Sumter ; all busi- 
ness is suspended, we eat war, drink war, and sleep 
war." 

From my sister's husband in Indiana came some 
good, practical advice, namely, that I could not re- 
sign my position at Milbank without a mutual under- 
standing and agreement But that under the pecu- 
liar and unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Quence, as an 
honourable Virginia gentleman, would probably 
neither desire me to remain in danger, nor to forfeit 
the salary due up to that date. It would be neces- 
sary to ascertain if I could be remunerated in specie, 
because Virginia notes were valueless north of the 
Potomac ; and I ought to hold myself in readiness to 
depart, because "Virginia would soon be overrun 
with Union troops, into whose hands Bichmond 
would certainly faU in a very few weeks." 

Both this letter and another from my mother's only 
sister were replete with kind hopes and anticipations 
of shortly greeting me in a " land of safety," with 
the addition of every aflTectionate inducement, and 
also instructions concerning the journey. It was 
past the middle of May when these letters were 
received, all of them bearing an April date. I seized 
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an early opportunity of introducing the subject to 
Mr. Quence, who after a lengthy discussion, embracing 
arguments, expostulations, and "inconveniences," 
promised to facilitate my departure at any moment 
when danger might be imminent, and remunerate 
me in specie up to that date. Amongst Mr. Quence's 
arguments were the impossibility of collecting specie 
at that time. " I do not believe you could get a dollar 
to save t/our life,'' in true Virginia parlance. He had 
never thought of that, he said. " Our paper money 
answers all our purpose, but times may improve 
before you wish to go, and I will see about it." 

This state of uncertainty did not tend to relieve my 
mind, particularly as Mr. Gastleton had written to 
tell me that no one was now permitted to leave the 
State, or the city, without a pass from the governor ; 
not even a British subject ! and that I must go my- 
self to procure it! Here was another predicament, 
involving both expense and inconvenience. 

On the 24th May, Alexandria fell into the hands of 
the Union troops, and thus was opened to them those 
lines of railway westward to Fairfax Court-house, 
Vienna, and other places, which within a few weeks 
were scenes of skirmishes, then regarded as frightful 
battles ; but succeeded so rapidly by more sanguinary 
contests crowding upon each other on every side, that 
they have since scarcely found their places on the 
lists of engagements. 

The blockading fleet was of daily increasing 
strength, and we felt ourselves now hemmed in on 
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every side. The idea of passing the lines of an army 
appeared at first so new and great an obstacle that I 
watched very eagerly for the roads that still seented 
uninterrupted, but the plot thickened. I had just 
resolved to go by way of Alexandria when that place 
was captured ; 'then turned my thoughts to Norfolk, 
when the steamboats ceased to run. Now Western 
Virginia alone was open to me, and there was the still 
cherished hope of combining the mountain trip with 
that one remaining egress. Decision only was 
wanting. Northern letters said, "Come quickly.** 
Mr. Quence said, " You are safe where you are.** 
Letters from Bichmond said, ** Come here first, to get 
your pass, and if you can reach Washington you are 
safe beyond that" Another said, "Go round by 
Lynchburg and through Tennessee." The Quences 
said, " Stay." Fear said, " Go." Prudence said, "Be 
sure of your money." The papers said, " There is 
none to be had." Doubt said, " The longer you stay, 
the worse the prospect ; the more you toil the less 
chance of reward." Stoics said, " Sacrifice all for the 
war." Kentucky and Tennessee said, " Our enemies 
are every night setting fire to our homes and towns ; 
don't venture here." Virginia said, " Our turn will 
come next ; we are not safe in our beds." Then fear 
again said, " Fly while the road is open." Irresolution 
said, " If you go to the right you are in the midst of 
soldiers ; to the north the same ; if you go to the west 
you may be weeks in getting over the mountains. 
Wait awhile ; the war will not continue." The North 
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replied, " We have overpowering numbers ; Virginia 
shall be laid waste." Report said, " The refuse of 
society is in their armies ; they may in a few days 
ravage the land." Nature said, '^ See the calm and 
beauty which reign here, the tranquillity of the 
country, and the peacefulness of your avocations ; cast 
terror fix)m your mind, and remain with the 
children," 

It was a dull heavy oppressive morning when we 
first heard the reports of cannon. We were threat- 
ened at Port Royal on the Rappahannock river as well 
as at Fredericksburg. Mr. Quence }jad been frequently 
to the latter place, during the week, in order to secure 
a year's supply of provisions, and make large purchases 
of every article likely to become scarce owing to the 
blockade, and he had always reported that '^ quite an 
army was being collected there," which in some 
degree allayed our fears. Should a landing be effected 
on the Rappahannock river, which was practicable at 
many points, our part of the country would be 
quickly overrun. True there were all those smaller 
rivers to cross, and thankful, indeed, did we feel 
whenever a heavy rain occurred that might retard 
the passage. But on that day Mr. Quence was again 
absent ; indeed he had been from home for two whole 
days, and intended to return by way of Fredericks- 
burg. It was past the usual time of the train, and he 
had not arrived. Mrs. Spotts had also heard the 
guns, and had driven over to Milbank to impart her 
fears to her sister. The servants' attention had been 
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attracted by the unusual noise, and the overaeer's 
wife and children were wandering hither and thither 
m a terrible state of suspense ; the overseer himself 
having joined a volunteer company, was absent on 
drill that day. It was a realization of Byron's de- 
scription, excepting,— 

" Then thronged the countryfolk with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, The foe — they come, they odme." 

It was also a scene of "Gathering tears and 
tremblings of distress." 

The afternoon passed away and yet Mr. Quence 
had not returned. His poor wife endeavoured to 
keep up her own courage and mine also, by repeating, 
continually, " Oh, they won't land there — they dare 
not." And yet she could not forbear from devising 
schemes as to what we should really do in case the 
invaders suddenly appeared among us. At one mo- 
ment she resolved to hide in the woods with the 
children, then she would " dare the barbarians " to 
molest her ; and in order to change the current of her 
thoughts, varied the topic by making suggestions to 
me respecting the children's studies, not disguising 
the fact that she wished them to profit to the utmost 
l)y my instructions. So one was brought back to 
daily duties in the midst of such dreadful bewilder- 
ment, while a heavy mist hung like a curtain before 
the prospect, damping and chilling the body, as that 
terrible suspense did one's faculties. The very 
^dren were oppressed with gloom and dulness. 

I^akjrf^^e evening Mr. Quence returned ; he had 
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also heard the cannon from Fredericksburg, but ^no 
one there had been able to decide from whence it 
came." For the next few days the Milbank waggons 
were being driven to the railway and back without 
pause or rest ; and such supplies were brought home 
&om the depot, one would have thought an army was 
to be provisioned from our plantation. "Only' the 
usual annual purchases, Miss Jones. We are a little 
earlier this year in order to make sore of them. The 
blockade will not touch us, I am thankful to say. 
Here is all we shall require in one year, and the 
blockade will be raised long before that expires." 

This was the universal opinion about the blockade. 
Just then statements were quoted from English papers 
that " it would not be recognized unless effectual," 
and the public were receiving congratulations through 
the columns of their own press, that it " never would 
be effectual," that it was " only a paper one after all," 
but at the same time they were determined upon a 
full development of their own resources, and were 
comforting and stimulating each with the assertion 
that " it would be the making of the South," and 
" if it only lasted three years their country would 
prove one of the most productive in the world." This 
was characteristic of the extraordinary hopefulness of 
the Southern mind, and also of the spirit they possess 
to overcome difficulties. Yet one perceived a marked 
anxiety in watching every sentiment that was sup- 
posed to emanate from England. Almost the first 
question asked me by a stranger was, ** What does 
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England think of the war ? Will your conntry Hubmrt 
to the blockade ? Do yon think they will recognize 
US soon?" I could merely remind them in reply, 
that I also was blockaded ; that I conld only asciertain 
tongh fl^ o™ i.pe» U. Me ^L^ rf 
hopes that reached ns. Then mstantly the questioner 
woVld change hiB tone and in pride exchJm. "But 
we have all we can require in our own country. In 
Virginia alone we can raise wheat and dig coal enough 
to supply the whole South. We shall manufetcture 
more for ourselves, and supply our own wants. Th«?e 
is nothing that we shall require of the North. 
Foreign luxuries can easily be dispensed with." 

The same spirit was displayed in the incentives 
used through the public press ; and it was in vain to 
search for any other information than what con^' 
cemed the war, the blockade, the resources of the 
country, the new enterprises set on foot, the inven. 
tions of artillery, experiments of ammmution, atid, 
sad to relate, frequent distressing accidents attending 
the latter. Then came the organization of commit- 
tees to provide hospitals, lists of liberal contributions, 
and patriotic surrendering of large properties " to 
support the war." 

The Southern President had arrived at Bichmcmd, 
and the Government was removed thither. The 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, the '^ scholar, statesman, and 
soldier," was pronounced the "man for the hour," 
and was expected to take the field in person ; and 
eveiy man, considering himself responsible for the 
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honour of his State, was ready to resent an insult 
offered it, with his sword or his life ; and withal a 
cheerful hopefulness prevailed that made one wonder 
in silent sympathy. 

One would have supposed that Mr. Quenee in- 
tended to open a provision store himself^ from the 
waggon loads of suppKes that were continually ar- 
riving. The lawn and paths looked like a wharf 
covered over with a ship's load. I counted thirty 
barrels of one kind, which Constance said were 
packed with dried fish. 

''And what is in those three large hogsheads?" 
" Molasses." 

"And those?* "Sugar; and those are coffee; 
and that large case is soap ; and then there are two 
casks of whiskey, and " 

" Whiskey ! What on earth do you want with so 
much whiskey? — your parents do not encourage 
toddies !" 

" No ; but papa is obliged to keep it, in case the 
servants want it when they are sick ; oh ! and they 
often use it for different things. Aunt Lilly (Mrs. 
Spotts) has a servant who has lived on cod-liver oil 
and whiskey, and nothing else, for more than six 
months." 

" My dear child, are you not making some mis- 
take?" 

" Oh no, Miss Jones ; you ask mamma. We all 
thought she was in a consumption, and the doctors 
had given her up s then they tried the oil, with, at 
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-first, just enough whiskey to help her to drink it, and 
by degrees she came to take nothing else." 

Mrs. Quence verified this singular case, and said 
that the woman was now quite well in comparison, 
but they were obliged to be very careful of her ; and 
she did nothing but sit by the fire, and knit or sew a 
little. At one time she had taken as much as a pint 
of oil and whiskey in a day. Poor mortal I I should 
expect her every minute to go off in spontaneous 
combustion, and set the house on fire. It was 
dreadful to think of. 

Mrs. Quence said she should be obUged to go to 
Fredericksburg to purchase the year's stock of cloth- 
ing for the family and servants. "We will make 
sure of what there is ; and I am thankful to say that 
these are the last Yankee goods we shall buy, for aa 
soon as the blockade is raised we shall deal entirely 
with England." 

I said something about the enormous expense of 
supporting so many negroes. 

" Oh yes ! no one can suppose what it costs who is 
not situated as we are. But we have the people, 
and must keep them. Mr. Quence says it is the 
most expensive kind of labour in the work" 

She expressed some timidity about going to Fre- 
dericksburg, now the *' Yankees " were so near ; but 
no one else could select and purchase what she 
required. 

" I am happy to say we have our year's stock of 
groceries all safe; the. blockade will not interfere 
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with our comforts. My husband will have his strong 
coflfee, and I do not know what he would do were he 
deprived of that" 

Mrs. Spotts had also many purchases to make, and 
was anxious to secure the cod-liver oil amongst other 
things ; therefore they arranged to go together " to 
town." The trains ran at inconvenient hours for a long 
day's shopping, therefore they set off at daylight for 
their twenty miles drive in the Milbank family 
carriage ; and glad enough we were to receive them 
safely at home again, without their having en- 
countered any " Yankees." The next day the house 
was as much like a linendraper's shop as the garden 
had resembled a wharf Such a display of " house- 
holds " and ** calicos," as coloured prints are called ; 
such a collection of children's clothing, blankets, 
bedding, sheeting, shirting, shoes, hose, gloves, and 
costly apparel besides. I confess that the thought did 
occur to me that I need have no fears concerning 
money matters with all this evidence of abundance. 

" Wie shall have warm work soon," said Mr. Quence, 
one day, on returning from the railroad; «it is re- 
ported that the Lincolnites will attack us at four or 
five different points on the day of election. They 
think we shall not be so well prepared to receive 
them at such a time." 

"Let them come; we're ready for them," said 
Colonel Spotts. 

" I hope they will ; they'll have a warm reception,'* 
returned the Baptist minister. 
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"Oh! I have a piece of good news for us," said 
the Colonel. "A gentleman on the train told me 
that he had seen a gentleman just from England, 
who was there informed by Mr. Yancey that every- 
thing was proceeding, with reference to the affairs of 
the Southern Confederacy, to his entire satis£EU)- 
tion." 

"Yes, I saw as much in the * Enquirer* this 
morning — where is it ?' said Mr. Quence, feeling all 
his pockets with both hands. " Humph ! what have I 
done with that paper ? it was the only one I could 
secure, and I was glad enough to get that." He 
tumbled over the shawls and parcels on the hall 
table in nervous impatience. 

"LiUy has run off with it," said Mrs. Quence. 
"Look! there she is trying to make it fly-away. 
Run, Johnny, run !" 

Johnny managed to save the paper, though already 
much torn by Lilly's practical philosophy. A news- 
paper was a rare enjoyment at that time. Some- 
times Mr. Quence congratulated himself on the pos- 
session of a well-thumbed scrap, although four or five 
were due to the house by every mail. The thirst 
for news was unbounded, to the ignoring of meum 
and tuum entirely, where newspapers were con- 
cerned. 
Mr. Quence found the passage and read : — 

** The impression prevails here, from good authority, that the 
British Government will undoubtedly recc^nize the independence 
of the Southern Confederacy at a very early day. The same la 
true of France." 
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" That will stop the war, certainly. Of course ; I 
knew we should be speedily recognized. It stands to 
reason : they call us * belligerents,' and that is tanta- 
mount to it." 

Then followed a conversation on the inconsistency 
of the blockade, the great resources of the Confe- 
deracy, in which, of course, " King Cotton " reigned 
supreme ; and on the tour of the " Times corres- 
pondent " in the South. Dr. W. H. Kussell, at that 
time travelling in the Gulf States, became a very 
distinguished individual, whose every movement and 
observation was carefully noted in the public papers 
as in the following paragraph : — 

" Mb. Russell in Mobile, May 12. — W. H. Russell, the able 
correspondent of the London * Times,' visited Forte Morgan and 
Gaines to-day. He was accompanied by several prominent 
citizens. 

** Mr. Russell made several important suggestions to Colonel 
Hardee, regarding the fortifications, gathered from his experience 
in the Crimea, and seemed well pleased with Hardee*s command. 
He says Colonel Hardee is every inch a soldier." 

"It is expected that there will be a fight in 
Western Virginia soon, but General Wise is ready 
for it," said Colonel Spotts. 

"That's a very important country to defend," 
returned Mr. Quence ; " if our salt works are cut off it 
will be one of the greatest evils that can happen to us." 

" There is not much fear of it ; our Government 
knows the necessity of guarding them. The Ka- 
nawha salt-works are sufficient to supply the whole 
Confederacy." 
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" Those contemptible rascals know that only too well. 
They have relied on them entirely for the Cincinnati 
trade ; and depend upon it, theyll do their best to 
secure them. That part of the State is so infested 
with traitors, that I confess I have my misgivings." 

**0h!" returned the sanguine Colonel, **let 
General Wise once appear among them, and theyll 
fl(>ck to him like wild pigeons. He's bringing them 
round by this time, you may rely on it" 

There were not only the salt-works, but the valu- 
able oil-springs and coal regions which made Western 
Virginia such an important country to protect 
Besides which, nitre caves abound there; copper, 
iron, and even gold and silver, and an untold amount 
of unexplored wealth. On the summits of the moun- 
tain ranges are also a great variety of mineral 
springs — the summer resorts of the Southerners. The 
wealthy planters of the Gulf States have their private 
establishments there, to which the whole family repairs 
in the season. The most celebrated springs are the 

Warm Springs of 9i8°, 
Hot Springs of 106°, 
Alum Springs, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
Blue Sulphur Springs, 
Bed Sulphur Springs, 
Yellow Sulphur Springs, 
Salt Sulphur Springs, and 
Sweet Sulphur Springs, 
all possessing valuable medicinal properties, and 
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rivalling each other in attractive lodging-houses and 
picturesque beauty. Then there are the ** burning 
springs, boiling springs, and gaa springs of recent 
discovery ; and these seem to be only the beginnings 
of marvels that may be expected, as science and 
experience lend their aid, in exploring the onlyv)iaIf- 
inhabited regions of those mountain districts." 

Well might Virginians exclaim, " There is nothing 
-we want firom the North." 

Ice was the only commodity that any one was heard 
to regret. "And as for that," said the Quences, 
" we can supply the entire State from our mill-pond 
alone, another year ; as it is, we have plenty for our-> 
selves and all Tredericksburg. Another year wd 
shall be prepared for these things, and shall have 
learned to take care of ourselves." 

While the necessity for protecting Western Virginia 
was being frequently urged, I found the following 
statement in one of the arguments : — 

" Pboductions op Western Virginia. — There are five carmel 
coal factories ia Kanawha county, Virginia, which together make 
5000 gallons of crude oil daily. There are at present in the same 
county eleven salt furnaces in operation, making in the aggregate 
1,500,000 hushels of salt per annum. Among the pork packers 
of Cincinnati, the Elanawha salt is preferred to any other salt." . 

The day of the election, when the vote of the 
people to ratify the Secession of Virginia was to be 
obtained, was one full of apprehension to us. There 
were rumours that a Lincoln war vessel had attacked 
the batteries at Aquia Creek, and reports of cannon 
were heard beyond Fredericksburg. Mrs. Spotts 

VOL. I. ^ 
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rode over to tell us that some one bad written to a 
neighbour of hers, to say that a ^^ sharp fight ** had 
taken place the previous evening, somewhere near 
the river ; moreover the battery had been attacked 
at Sewell's Point, near the mouth of the James, and 
Mr. Montague, at the store, had told Johnny that 
two war steamers were in the river not fiEU* below 
Bichmond. On the whole we were in a terrible 
panic, and anxiously looked for the return of Mr. 
Quence from Fredericksburg. 

"We are not safe an hour," said Mrs. Spotts; 
''any moment may announce the approach of that 
tyrannical and unprincipled mob, to spread devasta- 
tion and sorrow through our country." 

"If they were decent people it would not be 
so bad," said Mrs. Quence ;" but to think of the 
flower of our population, and the sons of our first 
fomilies, fighting fece to face with the refuse of their 
prisons and penitentiaries! The Doctor's brother 
came from the North last week, and he told my 
husband that he saw a company of men without 
coats or shoes who were to be sent South, but the 
men were more anxious to go where they could get 
something to eat than to %ht. Just think of our 
Southern gentlemen fighting such rabble as that." 

When Mr, Quence returned, he gave us the fol- 
lowing summary of news. The election returns 
were all favourable for Secession ; the majority was 
immense, and in many counties unanimous. The 
English opinion seemed more and more favourable to 
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the South, and censorious towards the North. There 
was no invasion on the day of election, " so now let 
us hope," he said, "if the war does not begin before 
July, there will be no war at all." 

So with faint hopes, though very faint, we go 
about our daily duties. 

But, alas, how soon to be quelled ! The very 
next day, 25th May, he returned firom the railway 
before dinner, as usual. It waa quite a farce to go 
down to that meal, so far as my share in the perform- 
ance was concerned; there waa too much to be 
devoured by the brain to expect the stomach to 
perform any part of the labour. 

"I see you have something serious to tell us. 
You will not exclaim * No news ' to-day," said Mrs. 
Quence. 

" No, my dear, there is news to-day : the Black 
Eepublicans have taken possession of Alexandria. 
Colonel Elsworth insisted on taking down a Secession 
flag from an hotel, and the landlord shot him dead — 
shot him dead on the spot!*' raising his voice to a 
frightful pitch. 

" Good God ! and the man ?' 

" He was shot too, madam ; and he died a hero to 
his country. A noble instance of fidelity. The first 
Virginian gone !" he added in a sadder tone. " But 
not the first Yankee though," he continued vehe- 
mently ; ** nor the last, by thousands : we have killed 
about a dozen of them this week, and the war has 
not begun yet." 
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" There will be a terrible battle somewhere in a 
few days though," said Mrs. Quence. " Why do they 
not blow np the place ? I would blow them all up, 
every one, even if I went with them." 

" Yes, I do not understand why they do not do so, 
for there is nothing we want in Alexandria. The 
place is of no use to us, and has been ready for them 
to take these three weeks. It was entirely unpro^- 
tected, and we expected them to come there long 
ago. There's a nice trap set for them though." 

This was the first blood shed upon Virgim'an soil, 
isind for some days nothing else could be thought ofl 
Jackson, the victim, was called "the first martyr;" 
and his heroic bravery was the theme of many a song. 
The story of the double deaths created no less of 
sorrow in both sections, the young Colonel Elsworth 
having been so great a favoiuite that Mr. Lincoln 
was said to have shed tears over his remains ; and his 
death was described in the Northern papers as having 
been thus avenged : " Our brave men hacked the mis- 
creants in pieces with their bayonets." But poor 
Jackson was not so mtitUated as this horrible state- 
ment would lead one to suppose. Afterwards, during 
the summer, I became acquainted with many persons 
who had been in Alexandria at the time, the result of 
whose various accounts of the tragedy being, that the 
Northern troops had sent word that the town was to 
be vacated in a given number of hours, but whether 
owing to a delay of the messenger, or some other mis- 
take^ the mandate and the Union soldiers all arrived 
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together, while yet one-half of the inhabitants were 
wrapped in sleep. That flag from the cupola of 
Jackson's hotel had been visible from the Capitol. 
He had received several orders from the Union 
government to take it down, and, in refusing, had 
sworn to defend it with his life's blood. Elsworth 
had promised President Lincoln to bring it to him as 
a trophy, and perhaps hoped by a sudden cofwp de 
main to effect his purpose. He walked into the hotel, 
accompanied by a few of his men, while Jackson was 
yet in his bed, and hastily ascending to the top of the 
house, succeeded in bringing down the offending flag 
to the lower flight of stairs, where he was met by the 
landlord, who put a bullet through his heart. Then 
the infuriated soldiers rushed upon Jackson and 
stabbed him to death in the presence of his wife and 
family. Thus were two reckless men hurled into 
eternity, and each extolled as a hero. 



CHAPTER XYL 

Southern Postal arrangements — ^A Disappointment — More Letters 
to be despatched — Further delays — Uncle York — Reuben 
monduEes on the War — Liberal contributions, and self-denial — 
« Benefits of the Blockade * — Concord and Discord — ^The War 
approaches us — ^The Minister visits the scene of action ; brings 
home the particulars — Secession Gannon-balls — I want to see 
the Battle-ground — Skirmishes multiply — ^I become confi- 
dential ; obedient too. 

As soon as it had been possible to trace out my fatnre 
path through the misty and hazardous prospect by 
which we were surrounded, I became anxious to re- 
assure my friends, both in the North and in England, 
by imparting to them the arrangements decided on 
between the Quences and myseK, and the probability 
of their seeing me very soon. 

The United States' postage stamps were to be 
stopped from coming South, in order to throw fresh 
obstacles in the way of intercourse. From the first 
day of June the Confederate States' post-office depart- 
ment was to enter upon its own independent functions ; 
and until a new order of postage stamps could be in- 
troduced, letters were to be prepaid in specie ; five 
cents for postage of the ordinary letter within five 
hundred miles, and ten cents beyond. 

It became important, therefore, not to delay the 
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despatch of whatever corrdspondence might be neces- 
sary, as we were so soon to lose the opportunity of 
any further communication with what was now termed 
a "foreign country.'* The extreme irregularity of 
the mails within some weeks had rendered the ex- 
change of letters a precarious business at best, ber 
sides which, it never seemed to occur to Mr. Quence 
that I might have any either to send or to receive, and 
on those occasions when he obtained the daily news 
in his morning ride to the depdt, he did not hurry 
himself to send for the mail from our district post- 
office, so that it was generally late in the evening 
when my letters or papers were put into my hand. 

Itwaswithkafew days of our new postal arrange 
ments, that I had obtained Mr. Q.'s permission to 
resign my duties at any time when it should seem 
desirable to do so. 

One evening at the tea-table he was expressing 
much satisfaction that the two sections would so soon 
be entirely severed by this separate postal system ; 
he also spoke of the inevitable delays and difficulties 
attending the organization of a new Government, 
and the appointment of suitable and experienced 
persons to its several departments. Some instances 
had just come to light of where Northern men, who 
had pretended to be Southern sympathisers, had 
sifted out and betrayed certain plans of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Quence had grown excited as he vehe^ 
mently condemned the perpetrators of such acts, 
"K they are caught here again among us^ euck 
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villains ougKt to be torn in pieces by wild horses^ <ir 
burnt over a slow fire !" And his eyes gleamed as if 
from the light of such a fire already kindled. 

When I signified my intention of writing some 
important letters that evening, in order not to lose 
the morning's mail, his looks plainly said, ^^K I had 
my way, not another letter should go from here to 
the North." 

However that might be, I resolved to make the 
most of remaining privileges, and sat up quite late 
that night, writing to those dear ones far away, who 
were so anxious to see me once more safe among 
them ; and, the first thing in the morning, sent my 
budget down by Barnes to deposit on the usual shelf 
for all the post-office errands: our little post-office 
being also the country store, a number of commissions 
had always to be transacted on " mail day." 

After breakfast, I was surprised to see my des- 
patches still lying in a heap on the hall-table, quite 
too late, at that time, for the regular mail. The cus- 
tom was for the postmaster to make up and send the 
mail-bag to the railway depdt early in the morning, 
the messenger awaiting the arrival of that day's 
train to bring back the semi-weekly collection of 
letters and papers, which were then fetched, by the 
owners, from the office. 

^^ Oh, Mr, Quence, Finto has not taken my letters V* 
I said, as soon as I saw hioi. 

. ^^Ko, Miss Jones, it is such a very wet morning 
timi I did not send Pinto to the store. The boy has 
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not been well since lie spent a week in the woods, 
and I was not willing to risk liis taking a chilL" 

Oh dear, oh dear ! and yet I had gone tramping 
through the mud and rain to our wretched school- 
house, where the wind whistled and moaned through 
the broken windows and loose planks of the floor ; 
and only yesterday had caught a violent cold and 
sore throat by so doing ; for this was the second day 
of rain. I might go and sit in the damp chilly place, 
and, without pause or reflection, plod away at his 
children's education, as if their books, and not war, 
were the sole object of everyone's thoughts. He 
knew I had sat up till very late, fiill of sad anxieties 
and suspense, and knew, moreover, how great was the 
risk attending the transmission of these despatches, 
and that only a few days remained in which it would 
be possible to send them ; and with so many negroes 
able to go, and horses able to carry them, it did 
appear to be a very poor excuse, " I am so sorry," 
was all I said, for I disliked the man too much even 
to stay to urge the necessity of the caae, and carrying 
the unfortunate budget with me into the schoolroom, 
resolved to keep a strict watch on the road, and 
^' hail " anyone who might happen to pasB, whom I 
could request to carry the letters for me. 

In about two hours I returned to fetch something 
from the house, and encountered Mr. Quence as I 
mounted the steps. 

He put on his blandest smile, and said, ^^Well^ 
Miss Jones, you did not send your letters, ma'am." . 
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"Sir?*' 

^^ You did not send your letters to be mailed, thig 
morning," 

** Yes, I sent them down early, and you said Pinto 
was not going." 

'^ Oh ! but the weather cleared off a little, and I 
sent Brutus afterwards, and he was in plenty of time, 
for the train was late this morning." 

I could say nothing. 

"Yes, ma'am, in plenty of time. Didn't Con- 
stance tell you?" he repeated, with a provoking 
smile. 

" No, I had no idea of it." 

" Oh, yes, ma^am, I wrote seyeral letters myself 
after breakfast, and they were all in time; and I 
concluded you did not want yours to go.** 

I did not utter a word. What my eyes said I 
know not. But I felt sick at heart, and should have 
burst into tears, if pride and disgast had not kept 
them back. I thought, however, that that man was 
nnworthy of the name of Christian, Virginian, or any- 
thing else than brute. 

The reason why I had not seen Brutus ride past 
was because he usually took a shorter road from the 
back of the house. 

Those kind W.'s of Essex County had spoiled me. 
They had sent a servant on horseback nine or ten 
miles very often, to carry letters for me alone, when 
they thought they could save me anxiety by so doing. 
But what provoked me so much, as far as the Quences 
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were concerned^ was, that I W€» in my heart sympa* 
thizing so sincerely with the Southern cause ; and 
trying so hard, in my humble way, to uphold the 
character of the people, and justify them in the eyes 
of all to whom I wrote, and yet so yiolent was the 
hatred that Mr. Q^ence bore to the very name of 
<' Yankee," as he termed all Northerners, that he 
could not brook the idea of any communication what^ 
ever. 

I did not trouble him witii my package again, but 
sealed up the letters in one large entelope, which 
was addressed to the postmaster, with a request that 
he would forward them all on the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. Johnny fortunately rode over to the store 
after his studies, to purchase shot^ and fishing*tackle^ 
and he was entrusted with the cherished despatches. 

But my troubles were not yet over. Two very 
important letters to England had yet to be finished, 
and my duties in the schoolroom were so protracted 
that the evening, and quite late too, was my only 
leisure for writing. I had been preparing a letter 
for publication, in which I had carefully described 
many circumstances of the war ; localities, and cus- 
toms which would, I was sure, be useful in England 
at a time when such a complication of persons and 
places hitherto scarcely ever heard of, were being 
daily brought before the. public. That letter also 
contained a truthful relation of the condition of the 
slaves, so far as I had seen them. It described the 
prevailing sentiments of the South, and, guided by 
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the comments of the English press itself, I took great 
pains to remedy the misconceptions that were being 
conveyed through the Northern newspapers. The 
other letter to my mother needs no comment to ren- 
der its great importance to me understood. Only 
two days remained before the entire cessation of 
mails to the North. Tired and discouraged abeady, 
I resolved nevertheless to avail myseK of this last 
chance to write, and again sat up very late. Aftey 
the affair of yesterday I felt quite reluctant to ask 
what seemed almost a favour of Mr. Quence, by giv- 
ing him the letters to carry to the depot, whither I 
knew he was intending to ride ; and after some demur, 
resolved to hand them to his wife, trusting to her 
goodnature to have them forwarded as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

It had been reported that all communications from 
the South were opened at Washington, in which case 
it was very clear that one at least of those two letters 
would not have been permitted to paj9S beyond* 
Therefore I had enclosed them both to a fiiend in 
the North ; and wrote on the outside, vid NiaahvUle ; 
that route having been considered the safest for 
several weeks past. 

At dinner-time Mrs. Quence said, ^^ Miss Jones, I 
don't know what you will say to me, but I quite for- 
got to give Mr. Quence your letter. I'm mighty 
sorry indeed." 

Mighty s6rry indeed* I do believe she was^ and so 
was I^ of course ! 
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" Do you think anyone else will be going to the 
railway this afternoon ?** 

*^ I don't think there will be ; I did rather expect 
Colonel Spotts would have called by this morning, 
but I have not seen him. Every horse and mule on 
the place is engaged to-day, or I would have sent a 
servant, but some one will go in the morning." 

The morning would be the 29th of June. The 
letter might reach Eichmond, and there it would 
stop. Possibly it might be forwarded to Lynchburg, 
but as to its getting beyond the Confederacy in 
twelve, or even in twenty-four hours, that was im- 
possible ! 

I re-inclosed it " in another envelope and ad- 
dressed it to the postmaster at Eichmond, praying 
him earnestly to forward it, as "the contents were 
for England, and not for the North." Those terrible 
times led people to do strange things, and take 
strange steps. Nearly every one was driven by 
similar emergencies to do the same, therefore no one 
was surprised, and no one offended. 

How far the letter proceeded on its way was ascer- 
tained only a long time afterwards. 

At Milbank there was another old negro man, not 
yet so infirm as to prevent his doing some descrip- 
tion of labour, though it was so light as scarcely to 
deserve the name. This old uncle had, in his day, 
been one of the best shots among the servants, " in 
all the comity, Mistus,^^ he was proud to inform 
me. He had first taught Johnny to use his gun^ 
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and was a great fietyourite except for one serious &ult 
he possessed, and one which seemed so much a part of 
his nature, that it was hopeless to cure him. The other 
servants bemoaned over old Uncle York as a great 
sinner. Constance said she feared he was an infidel, 
as nothing changed his heart, and he scoffed at the 
others when they held " prayer-meetings " at their 
cabins. Uncle York's great sin was that of swearing, 
and excepting before his master, he never varied his 
style of talking, let it be to whom it might. One 
evening after we had heard reports of cannon more 
or less all day, much to the distraction of poor 
Uttle Johnny's attention, lesson-books being at last 
laid aside, we were crossing the lawn to the house 
when Uncle York was espied, ambling up the road 
on the patient mule he always rode to the store, for 
the household requirements. 

*^0h, there's Undo Yorkl" exclaimed Johnny; 
" perhaps he has heard some news. Let us see if he 
knows whether there has been any fighting to-day." 
And off ran Johnny, Constance and I following him. 

" I heer'd a lumberin' an' couldn't tell what 'twas. 

Mass'r Montague up to de store heer'n it too. D 

if I know what 'twas." 

^^Oh, Uncle York," said Constance, "do you 
think the * Yankees ' will come here ?" 

" Dey come heah ! I'll shoot 'em ! (Uttering some 
startling blasphemy) — I'll shoot 'em !" 

" But, Uncle York, you shouldn't talk so," said 
Constance. 
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" Don't mean to, *cept 'tis orders. Den^ I'll shoot 
em. 

Uncle York thought Constance meant that he was 
wrong to talk of shooting people, as it is contrary to 
law for negroes to carry firearms : but she alluded to 
the frightful oaths he made use o£ 

" Go hard wid me too, mighty hard. Stan' up, 
an' shoot a man, wh-e-w ! nebber wouid like it, no 
how — neever.^^ 

" Oh ! but if the * Yankees * come here, and bum 
up our houses, and treat us as they say they will, 
we must shoot them, to save our own lives," said 
Constance. 

*^ Yes, Miss Constance, if 'tis orders ril kill 'em. 

jes' let *em come heah ! 'dere ain't a better 

shot on 'dis Ian' 'n I am, an' if de higher power 
(he meant his master) tells me for to go an' shoot 
'em, I'll do it, I'U do it." 

" But, TTncle York, you must not say such naughty 
words," said Constance — " it is very wicked. It is not 
shooting, but the bad words that I do not Uke." 

"Den Miss Constance, if you don't like dem ar' 

words. you'll have to go. Dem's what 

I say. an' so I mus'. An you jes', 

go 'long if you don't Uke 'em. Eh-eh-eh-gti-e-e-e — " 

And the old negro laughed and hugged himself,, 
and laughed again, as if he had been very witty 
indeed. 

It was a long time before I became accustomed to 
this freedom of manner in the negroes. No white 
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servant in England would ever dare to venture an 
approach to it It is tolerated £rom the slaves^ 
partly, perhaps, because the line is so distinctly 
marked by colour and position, that there is no fear 
of encroachment beyond a certain limit; although 
the relationship existing between master and slavQ 
induces it still further. There is that peculiar tie, 
" I belong to you," so very hard to comprehend fcy 
us English, the servants looking upon their masters 
as their natural protectors, and being themselyes so 
free from all responsibilities. The masters on their 
part grow up with corresponding sentiments. Even 
if the servants are useless and profitless, " They belong 
to me, their fathers and mothers nursed our fieithers 
and mothers ;" and probably grandfathers and grand- 
mothers likewise. Therefore not humanity alone, but 
patience, kindness, forbearance and niany other 
Christian virtues are developed by this relationship* 
The peculiar urbanity of the Southern character must 
be traced to this condition of things. It is to the 
interest of planters to maintain a community of 
healthy, cheerful, faithful servants : selfishness alone 
necessitates care, humanity goes further, and afiection 
further stilL " I take care of my labourer, whether 
he is sick or well, and even after he is useless to me,". 
say the slaveholders, when comparing various kinds 
of labour. 

Keuben the house-servant was a very conscientious 
religious man. Not long ago he had ** got religion " 
after the usual period of despondency and taciturnity. 
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much resembling that of Frances at the Whameford 
House. His religion still partook of a gloomy cha- 
racter, although he was a negro of much good sense 
and correctness of feeling. 

On returning to the house, Eeuben was standing 
on the piazza, watching the sky and listening to 
catch those distant boomings, which had been audible 
throughout the day. "Is it a practisin' or what. 
Miss Jones ?" said he as I approached. 

" Perhaps practising, but I fear not, Eeuben." 

" It sounds mighty dreffid to think o' their standin^ 
up and shootin' one another, don't it, raa'm ?" . 

" Yes, Eeuben, it does indeed." 

** Las' week, I see'd some o' dem ar sojers a dancin* 
down to de cars," continued Eeuben, in a low retro- 
spective tone of voice. 

" Dancing ?" 

" Yee-e-es 'm a dancin\ jes' a makin o' steps on de 
flatform yenno." 

" They might perhaps feel stiff after sitting stiU on 
a long journey." 

" No-O'O 'm. Jes' a 'joying demselves," added he, 
emphatically, with a shrug and a look of mingled 
horror and disgust. *^ Dey wasn't a thinkin' may be 
dis is deir las' chance, Miss Jones. One Man's dere 
Master dat dey got to serve, and 'pend on Him. Look 
mighty bad to see 'em a skippin' about so joyful like, 
when dey doesn't know but what dey'll get blowed to 
pieces in no time. Do you think this is ordained, 
Miss Jones ?" added he, solemnly. 

VOL. J. X 
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" AJl things work together for good, Reuben. The 
wicked prevail for a time, but the world fe benefited 
afterwards. War is a dreadful business, and I hope 
it will not last long." 

" Seems to me dey's as foolish as d'Afiicans." 
" Africans ! what do you mean, Reuben ?' 
"Why madam, people ses dat d'AMcans han't 
got no sense, an't seems mighty like it for men to be 
a killin' each other for noflSn'." 

Poor Reuben! did he reallj identify himself as 
one of those senseless Africans, and feel sensitive 
on that point? I could not discover. But as he 
exhibited no great lack of sense himself, I felt 
there could be no harm in explaining to him the 
condition of the Africans in their savage state, 
and comforting him with the assurance of his own 
vastly superior condition in that country, and 
among Christian people where the providence of 
God had placed him: and while yet speaking, 
another report, almost enough to shake the ground, 
startled us, and Reuben, with a look of horror, shud- 
dered, and heaving a deep sigh, went into the house 
about his business. 

The unanimity of the South, so long doubted 
by those beyond the confines of the Confederacy, 
and so hard to be credited bv her enemies, even to 
the present day, became a fixed fact in the minds 
of those who dwelt there, from the earliest stages 
of the war. One could not take up a single news* 
paper without seeing such announcemfflits. as the 
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following; many similar cases were known, amongst 
one's own acquaintances. 

"A Noblb-Spibited Gbntlbman. — ^We mentioned, a few 
days ago, that Dr. Charles E. Everett, of Albemarle, had 
authorized the Governor to check upon him for $500, and to 
repeat the check, as the public exigencies might require, one 
hundred times. 

" Not content with this unexampled liberality, we learn from 
the CJtarlottesville Beview that Dr. E. has given $125 to each of 
the four companies of Charlottesville, and that he has, in ad- 
dition, furnished one hundred of the articles described in the 
Review*^ 

"A Noble Deed. — ^Maynadier Mason, Esq., of Rose Hill, 
Fairfax county, has presented his entire stock of horses to 
Captain E. B. Powell, of the Washington Home Guard, for 
the use of that company. This is a generous action, and well 
deserves many followers." 

" MoBE LiBEBALiTY. — Mr. William H. Clark, of Halifax, 
has given (500 to purchase arms for the county, and $500 
more towards the equipping the volunteers, and pledges himself 
to provide for the needy families of soldiers so long as his means 
hold out. Another instanoe of his liberality is communicated 
to us: On Wednesday last, when three Halifax companies 
passed Scottsburg, he provided buckets full of mint julep to 
refresh the good fellows on their way, and gave them a basket 
of his fine old Madeira for medicinal purposes." 

** What shall we wear ? Economy is a oonunendable virtue at 
any time, but it now becomes a patriotic duty. The peopW 
should economize as much as possible, that they may have more 
means to contribute to the defence of the State, and to the 
comfort and necessities of our soldiers. The revolution in which 
we are engaged will demand heavy sacrifices, and we should 
prepare ourselves as well as possible to bear them. No money 
should now be expended for luxuries or mere display. We 
should confine our purchases to the necessaries of life, and to 
such articles as are of positive utility." 

Just ahout this time of the yeai YrTasii \l5\a\sySiCis» 
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had been in the habit of sending to the cities for 
ooetly and fashionable attire, Mrs. Qnence and Mrs. 
Spotts set the example of going to chorch in their 
'^ *' sun-bonnets," and morning-dresses, " because,** they 
said, '^ if others less able to afford it, see us coniing 
out in new summer hats which are now sold at so 
high a rate, they will think that they must also 
appear in the same style, but if they see us jn our 
common bonnets, they will not feel themselves 
particular by wearing their last year's fashions." 
Thus did one woman stimulate others to self-denial 
and cheerful sacrifice. Could a mere observer 
forbear the respect and sympathy such sentiments 
inspired ? 

The spirit and confidence of the public were kept 
up by the hopeful and encouraging tone of the press. 
No belief ever existed in the possibility of subjuga-* 
tion; neither did a thought of failure enter the 
minds of the people. 

The blockaded daughters of the South seemed 
resolved to use up every yard of blue, red, and white 
bunting so long as any remained in the Confederacy ; 
for Secession flag raisings continued to be most 
popular. Colonel Spotts said, "K old Abe don't 
think we are united on one point at leasts that of 
opposition to his malign rule, let him come incog, 
to one of these flag raisings, and hear what is said iA 
}na honour." 
L A slight skirmish with the enemy used to be an- 

y- noiinced in the foUoYfing style ; *< Aiiotheb Beusp." 
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" The monotony of the past week was relieved by an 

exchange of shots at ** &c. One could perceive 

the daily increasing detestation of the enemy in 
a thousand ways ; such as steps being take^ to pre* 
vent the circulation of the Northern newspapers in 
Kichmond ; changing the names of streets and places 
that had borne Northern appellations, particularly 
those of Mobile, whose chief streets had been named 
after Northern States. A military company call^ 
** Yankee Catchers " was organized ; and those who 1/ 
came from Eichmond brought word that scarcely an 
hour passed without his ears being greeted by the 
roll of the drum, and the steady march of men just 
arrived from "the utmost bounds of the Confederacy, 
from the stock-raising prairies of Texas, the wild 
woods of Arkansas, the cotton States of the gulf, to 
the pine regions of North Carolina.'* 

Lists of new inventions traced to the ** Benefits 
OF THE Blockade'* were regularly published, and 
the example of one person held up to stimulate 
others, as the following : — 

'* A Mr. White, of Maury County, Tenn., and his four sons, 
made seventy-two dragoon saddles in four days. This is turning 
out work rapidly. Mr. White's sons are all volunteers.*' 

Large iron works were established, and many other 
factories and enterprises set on foot in the now inde- 
pendent Confederacy. At the same time it was 
stated that lines of steamers, to run direct between. 
Liverpool and the Southern ports, were about to be 
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established, and ereiy turn of English sentiment was 
watched with eager anxiety. 

How proud I nsed to feel of my country when I 
saw with what confidence the Sonthemers trusted in 
the integrity of England, when the parliamentary 
debates respecting the blockade were rejainted, 
and commented upon ; and how often reiterated was 
the assmunce of Lord BusselL 

** Relative to the blockade, he aaid it woM oidy he recognized 
when effective, 

** Regarding the letters of marque and reprisal istaed bj the 
Soathem Confederacy, the Grovermnent was of opinion that 
ihe Southern Confederacy must he recognized as hdligerenis. 

'' They call ns belligerents, and that is the initiatory step.** 

Instances of self denial and patriotism, such as the 
following, were of more than daily occurrence. 

" When the report of an engagement at Aqnia Creek reached 
Fredericksburg, the wife of an officer on duty there inquired, 
' Who brings the news?' Some one responded, ' Your husband.' 
The wife's reply was characteristic of Viiginia women. *I^* 
said she, ' they are fighting at the Creek, ii;hat is my hushcmd 
doing here V Of course the officer was there on duty ; bat the 
reply of the wife was worthy the days of the Revolution." 

The ladies of Lynchburg on one occasion hunted 
up all the cloth they could find in the city, and in an 
incredibly short time produced ninety new jackets 
for their " Home G-uard.'* In Baleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and in Rockbridge, West Yirginia, the ladies 
provided breakfasts and dinners for the troops march«> 
kig through their towns, &c. Scg. 

President Davis continued to fill the hearts <^ his 
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people. The sale of government furniture at Mont- 
gomery, and especially some belonging to the presi- 
dential mansion, sold very high. Everybody desired 
to possess something that had belonged to the first 
President of the Confederate States. He had the 
credit of accomplishing more than any other man 
during the first few weeks of his arrival. "We 
doubt," it wag said, "if a busier brain has existed 
than that upon the shoulders of our chief magistrate ; 
he is the man for the crisis." 

On the next Saturday, the first day of June, 
Johnny and I set out immediately after our very, 
early breakfast, for a walk round the mill pond. 
Constance always found it too fatiguing to venture 
on such long rambles, but Johnny, attended by Bob, 
and provided with both gun and fishing tackle, waa 
always ready. How refreshing to the wearied spirit 
were those peaceful shady recesses of the woods! 
We were brought into contact with the world 
through the columns of the newspapers once a day, 
but when the tidings of gathering troops, and 
threatened attacks, and all the horrible preparations 
had been heard, and the excitement attendant on 
them had partially subsided, the painful thoughts of 
war seemed too unreal to dwell upon, and thank- 
ful did I feel to have my attention directed into 
other and more tranquillizing channels. While 
the noblest work of nature, man striving with his 
fellow man, wa^ planning and contriving ruin and 
destruction, she, quiet and sure^ was carrying on her 
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peaceful fimctioiifl. With her all was beauty and 
harmony. 

When we arrived at the mill pond^ a little fi-iend 
and neighbour of Johnny's was already there, deep 
in the mute mysteries of hooking perch, but even 
fishing was secondary to the aU absorbing topic of 
war. 

" Have you heard the news, Johnny 7* said Wash- 
ington, as soon as the morning salutations were 
exchanged. 

"No! what news? What is it?' we both ex* 
claimed. 

" Why, didn't you hear firing all day yesterday ?" 

** Oh yes, but where was it?" 

" Why, the Yankees have been trying to land at 
Aquia Creek. There were five gun-ships^ the 
Pawnee, the Freeborn, and three others, and our 
boys were firing at them all day to keep them off, 
and they are at it again this morning. Haven't you 
heard the guns?* 

Walking and talking, we had not noticed them, 
but on listening, they were now distinctly heard. 
Gracious heavens! if a landing should be effected, 
how long dared we think ourselves secure I 

" Oh ! and the gun-boats fired at a train of oars 
full of soldiers going to the Creek, but every ball 
went over the cars, quite high up in the air, and 
just broke some of the top branches off the trees, 
and fell in the woods a great way off, so our men 
didn't care about tiiaV 
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**Wliat a providential thing! How many men 
were killed yesterday ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am^ exactly ; they say nobody 
was hurt at all, — but my father has gone up to 
Fredericksburg to-day, and he said if he could, he 
should go to the Creek. He took his gun to be 
ready, and my uncle Howard has gone, and so has 
cousin Warren. Everybody's gone from about here. 
They said if the Yankees did try to land, they 
wouldn't find it quite such an easy matter." 

" Oh dear ! how shocking it is ! Who knows which 
of them may Uve to come home again ?" 

"Aha!" shouted both boys at once, "I reckon 
they won't get hurt. The Yankees 'U be afraid to 
leave their gun ships." 

The next day, the devotions at the church were 
not a little distracted after hearing the variety of 
accounts brought by the different gentlemen who 
had gone to the scene of action, in the hopes of 
taking a part in the fray. We foimd quite a crowd 
assembled when we arrived early at the church, and 
both before and after service nothing else was men- 
tioned. Mr. Quence and the Colonel declared their 
intention of going to the Creek the next morning. 
Colonel Spotts said he should experience no diffi- 
culty in procuring an order, or a pass, both for 
himself and his brother in-law. 

"I cannot rest here> I believe I must enlist 
too," said the Baptist minister at dinner. ^^I feel 
that my country calls me, and that I might be aa 
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useful on the battle-field as in my church. Has not 
Bishop Folk set me an example? and there is & 
who has Yolunteeredy and M. intends to do the 
same. I cannot feel at ease to remain at home in 
this way." 

" I should not wonder but every woman in Vir- 
ginia will have to go and help fight before the war is 
over," said his wife. 

"Bat how can you help to fight? What can a 
woman do?" 

"Oh, Miss Jones, we can help load, and carry 
despatches, and tend the sick and wounded ; there 
will be plenty of work for all before the war is 



over." 



« And they may go on invading 118, and de8poi]ing 
our land till there are not six men left in the South, 
and still they wiU gain nothing. We will hwm up 
our cotton crop before they shall touch it We will 
plant no more rice or sugar than we shall require 
for ourselves ; just enough for our bare subsistence. 
We Avill set fire to every town and city, and spend 
our last cent before we have done, and then what 
will they gain? And how many of them yfSl be 
left before this is accomplished ? They do not seem 
to reflect how many of their own people will be 
sacrificed while they are killing us. No« madam I 
they may lay waste our country into ruipous heapsj 
and exterminate us, but they will not subdue us," 

The Baptist minister was frightfully vehement^ 
but, in saying this, he said only what I heard e v^rj^ 
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other man say, until the phrase was in the month of 
all the people, ** they may exterminate ns but they 
will not subdue us." 

Colonel Spotts was becoming as restless as his 
brother-in-law to be on actiye duty, but his poor 
faint-hearted wife appealed to him with the elo- 
quence of such showers of tears that her health 
became seriously impaired by excessive grief; and 
between duty to his wife, and duty to liis country, 
the poor Colonel was in a very dubious mood. If 
the militia were called out, his wife said she must 
then submit, but she saw no reason in his joining 
a volunteer corps as well, and going before he was 
obliged, which he wa^i so desirous of doing. 

The two gentlemen set off by daylight the next 
morning to get upon the first train to Fredericks^ 
burg. We heard no more firing that day, which 
relieved the timid wives from much unavailable 
alarm ; but more eager than ever were we for the 
return of the amateur soldiers to obtain accurate 
information of the " battle." 

They reappeared before the supper hour, and 
brought home with them, to spend the night,, a 
gentleman who ])ad taken part, in the engagement, 
and ^vafi now on his way to Bichmond. When quite 
assured that no one on the Southern side had sus- 
tained any injury, we could listen with greater 
satisfaction ; and I feel horrified at myself to recall 
the pleasant evening we spent in hearing the details ; 
and the irresistiUe bursta of laughter that greeted 
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thoee gentlemen's most marveUons and entertaining 
accounts of tliat first engagement in those mmatural 
and brutalizing civil wars. 

^^They won't attempt another landing there just 
yet Thank God, we are well protected now. General 
Lee says 25,000 men are more than enough to 
protect Harper's Ferry, and that he can hold the 
place with 5000, therefore he has sent aU the rest to 
the Creek. Fredericksburg is full of soldiers, there 
is no accommodation for them aU, and not half tenlB 
enough. The boys are lying on the bare ground 
until they get their tents." 

^' It is nothing short of a miracle that none of our 
men were hurt Two days have those five war 
vessels been firing, and not a man touched ! Nothing 
but the intervention of Divine Providence couU 
have preserved the people in such a manner," said 
the Minister. 

"Pretty expensive work for the Yankees. Five 
hundred ? — ^How many shots were fired ?" 

" Five hundred and ninety something, nearly six 
hundred cannon balls to kill one chicken. Ha ! ha ! 
ha !" 

^* To kill a chicken /" I exclaimed. 

"Yes, madam, to kill a chicken. One erf their 
shots struck a poor hen that was pecking about^ some 
distance behind the batteries, and a sheU burst and 
cut its head dean ofil What did the old rooster do, 
but jumped upon a heap of rubbish and bid defiance 
to the enemy by a vigorous crow at every fresh dis- 
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charge of artillery. That bird was not going to' be 
scared by a Yankee," 

"The owner was oflFered JJ50 on the spot for the 
rooster," said the officer, " bnt the man wouldn't sell it 
for its weight in gold;" 

" I say we ought to have a rooster as an emblem 
of the Southern Confederacy," said Colonel Spotts. 

" Ha ! ha ! very good idea — ^Rooster clumtant. K 
bird of such grit ought to be immortalized." 

"Who were fighting on our side?" asked Mrs. 
Quence. 

" Oh, my dear, not a dozen* There was no fighting 
to speak of. Only the men at the guns, who did not 
keep up a continual firing. After they found that the 
enemy's balls were doing no other injury than trimming 
off the tops of the trees, our people thought it was 
not worth while to waste their ammunition upon them. 
But we have disabled the Pawnee and Freeborn. 
The Pawnee was seen to be towed away to the 
Maryland side. She hugged the shore and did not 
venture out again. The Freeborn is also so badly 
injured, that I am in hopes we have rid ourselves of 
her entirely. The three other ships contented them- 
selves with an occasional fire." 

" Those Tennessee troops are a fine body of men," 
said the officer ; ** I never saw such a set of giafits 
together. And so eager to fight too! I declare 
Yancey had a hard matter to keep them out of the 
water. There never were men so resolute, deter* 
mined, and fearless," 
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In answer to oar inquiring looks, the officer went 
on to relate, that when the Tennessee troops arrived 
at the Creek, and found the Yankee ships firing 
great guns at the batteries, but not approaching 
within three miles of the shore, they could scarcely 
be prevented from plunging into the river and 
swimming across to board the vessela Then they 
fSSit themselves down in groups, grumbling that they 
could not all fire oflF the cannon at once, saying they 
didn't come all that way just to sit down and do 
nothing, they expected to have a share in the fight. 
Every now and then, a cannon ball would whizz past 
«,.»; bo. by . »i»cd»» ,^. no, oae <.J in 
contact with them. At each ball a fresh shout and 
hurrah rent the air, while the huge warriors literally 
rolled on the ground convulsed with laughter. 

"Yancey told me," said Colonel Spotts, " fliat while 
they were sitting there a ball shot between two of 
them who were within a yard of each other, and a 
shell fell into one of the trenches close by, but fortu- 
nately into a pool of water. What a mercj !" 

" Did you hear that story of Cunningham's ?" said 
Mr. Quence. " You know Cunningham had a situ- 
ation in the navy yard at Washington, and as soon 
as the orders were given for so many cannon balls 
and shell, he saw very plainly that Lincoln's pro- 
fessions and Lincoln's intentions did not exactly 
accord; and as most of the men under him were 
Secessionists, they set to work making bogus shells, 
and filled them with sand and sawdust. After 
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manufacturing a congiderable number he was sus- 
pected of disloyalty, and was on the point of being 
arrested, when he received a timely hint Ihat his 
time was come. He just saved himself by leaping 
from a window and swimming across the river to our 
side ; and he has now the command of the artillery 
at the Creek." 

" He deserves it too," said Mrs. Quence. 

" The best of the story is to come," resumed the 
minister. '^ A large shdl bounded into the midst of 
the soldiers who were sitting about on the ground, 
and they were all scrambling to their feet to get 
beyond reach of the terrific monster, when the captain 
cried out, *Keep stiU boys, that is not going to 
hurt you. That is an old acquaintance of mine.* 
Presently, when it had cooled suflSdently, Ci^tain 
Cunningham called to the men to bring him^the 
shell, and he showed them that it was filled with 
sand. He had superintended that process at the 
Washington navy yard, he said, knowing very well 
that they were going to be used against his own 
people." 

'^ Bather an expensive pastime, for the Yankees to 
go on at this rate," said the Colonel. ** We were cal- 
culating that Friday's and Saturday's buisdness must 
have cost them about 2 6000 worth of powder. If it 
takes aU that to kill a Virginia chicken, I wonder how 
much they will spend before they exterminate tw." 

" They'll soon get tired of it. They'll find it is 
of no use," &c. &c. — exclaimed several of the party. 
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** Young McDougall of Fredericksburg got a 
slight cut on his wrist by a firagment of shell, and he 
was the only one who received any injury ; he treats 
the wound very lightly, and says he doesn't consider 
that a hurt at alL So we may fairly set down the 
loss to one chicken." 

In the coiuBC of the conversation two or three 
other incidents were related of this " first fight'* Ah 
me ! how soon the battles became so frequent and so 
numerous, that it was a task even to keep pace with 
the dates and localities. 

When those brave Tennessee soldiers first arrived 
at Fredericksburg, their idea was that Washington 
alone was to terminate their march. Casting down 
his knapsack, and giving himself a vigorous shake, 
one of them cried out : " Well ! we've got so far. 
Now I'd like to know how far it is firom here to Mr, 
Lincoln's ?" 

About seventy-five miles, he was told. 

" Come on, boys, then," said he ; " one more day's 
march, and by to-morrow evening we'll be there.'' 
Nor was it an e«isy matter to curb his impatience, 
and persuade him to await orders from head-quarters. 

It appeared that, as Johnny's little friend, Wash- 
ington, had said on Saturday, "everybody" had 
hastened to the Creek, or as near as they were allowed 
to -go, as soon as they had received intimation of the 
engagement there. Many of them had returned 
home greatly disappointed on finding so many South- 
em troops prepared to meet the enemy. They had 
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aimed themselves with rifles, pistols, bowie tnives, 
and any weapon at hand, and gone for what they 
termed a little "amateur fighting." Mr. Quence 
mentioned that a Mend of his, who had been less 
fortmiate than himself in obtaining permission to 
approach so near to the scene of action, had felt 
highly indignant at his lost journey. " Not a Yankee 
could I get the sight of, even with my telescope !" he 
said. Another gentleman had taken the place of a 
sick soldier, borrowed his arms, and answered to his 
name until he was weU enough to join the ranks again. 
Mrs. Quence and I were very anxious to see the 
battle field, and I resolved to use every endeavour to 
do so, being so near. Colonel Spotts went backwards 
and forwards repeatedly, and several other persons at 
Fredericksburg whom I had seen, would have kindly 
and willingly taken charge of me. I had never ex- 
pected to be so near a place of such peculiar interest, 
and felt full of ambition to make a sketch on the 
spot. Mrs. Quence would have enjoyed the trip well 
enough, but did not possess the enthusiasm required 
to overcome the trouble of the journey. Her hus- 
band said there was " nothing whatever to be seen, 
that the ground was completely ploughed up by the 
cannon balls, the tracks of the railroad were torn 
up, all the branches of the trees were shot away and 
strewed around, and the buildings were burnt to the 
ground." Which description only enhanced the in- 
terest in my mind, and made me still more anxious 
to go. 
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" Oh, Mr. Quence, how much I should like to send 
a sketch to England, for the ^Illustrated London 
News!'" 

"There is nothing to sketch, madam, but ruins 
and rubbish. Our men burnt down the railway 
depot and wooden shanties, because they interfered 
with the lunge of their guns, and there is nothing to 
see but a low sand bank." 

" But the batteries, what are they like ? I have 
never seen a battle field." 

"Mere ridges of sand. Miss Jones, not so high as 
the back of this chair. Only three guns were 
mounted, the others were exposed on the shore; 
and the men were standing or lying about watching 
the proceedings as if an exhibition of fireworks were 
going oJBF. They were only provoked because so few 
of them had a hand in the game." 

We might very easily have made up a party to 
visit this first battle ground on Virginia soil. But 
although the Quences had expressed much surprise 
and gratification at their children's wonderful speci- 
mens of fine arts, and had " no idea of their making 
a picture of the school house so soon," they evinced 
very little taste themselves, and probably the Baptist 
minister would have considered Aquia Creek a much 
more attractive picture had it consisted of square 
wooden shanties and a straight railroad, than the 
blackened ruins, and scattered fragments of broken 
trees. So I never got so far as the battle ground, 
nor even to Fredericksburg, any more than to the W.'s. 
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And that remindfe me that the last letter those 
kind friends had written, in reply to my anxious in- 
quiries when their immediate neighbourhood had first 
been threatened, informed me that the Doctor's two 
brothers had both joined the army and were on active 
duty. Also EUa Stewart's two brothers, and "all 
the young men of the neighbourhood." They were 
protecting Tappahannock, they wrote, where I had 
first stepped on shore in Virginia, but there were so 
many other places where it was possible for the enemy's 
troops to land, that they lived in continual fear. 

That first week in June witnessed a skirmish in the 
peninsula south of York Town ; a night attack on 
Fairfax Court House on the Alexandria and Warren- 
ton turnpike road ; and another night, or very early 
morning, attack on Philippi, in Western Virginia. At 
Fairfax Court House the name of a young Virginian 
officer, Captain John Quincy Marr, of Warrenton, 
became enrolled on the list of the heroes of this revo- 
lution, as the second victim of the war, and the first 
that fell on a battle field. During my residence in 
Warrenton, I subsequently became acquainted with 
intimate friends of this young officer, and their faithful 
and disinterested account of a scarcely less wonderful 
engagement than that at Aquia Creek, will come in 
its place in my story. Captain Marr was the only 
Southerner whose life was sacrificed on that occasion. 
During that week, the steamer, " Harriet Lane," was 
injured by the Confederate guns at Sewell's Point, in 
the Hampton Eoads. The " Harriet Lane " was the 
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beautifdl and favourite steamer, chosen to convey the 
Prince of Wales on his trip down the Potomac to 
Meant Vernon. She was suddenly converted into a 
war steamer, but sustained some very serious injuries 
on several occasions, quite at the commencement of 
the war. 

During those early engagements, when fighting 
was so new a business, hundreds of anecdotes were 
recorded of feats of valour that afterwards became too 
common to be noticed. One of these is worthy of 
record, though it is only one of ten thousand. 

The " Harriet Lane " came so near to the shore when 
she attacked Sewell's Point, that some of the inhabit- 
ants took up their firearms believing they were 
within gunshot of the ship. While the cannon was 
being reloaded they ran with their muskets, and in 
the face of the enemy's guns, fired and fell, and fired 
again. Among these daring spirits were a father, 
son, and grandson, side by side. 

Can such a people be conquered ? one used to 
think, again and again. 

And just at that time I received a letter from one 
of my " politician " friends in the North, who said : 
" I do not believe the South, as a body, desires to 
secede ; but if the question of Union or Secession 
could be canvassed thoroughly, fairly, and without 
any gag restraint, imposed by a fear of mob violence, 
— ^and that, after a fair, full, and free discussion, the 
people of the South could be left to a fair, full, and 
free vote upon the subject, Secession would be killed 
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by seven to one.'* And at the same time one read 
columns and colimms of quotations from English 
papers, the sum total of which was, ** We must ascer- 
tain whether the South is in earnest before we take 
any steps." 

About that, to me, all-important despatch to Eng- 
land, which caused me so much anxiety, I must say 
a few words. 

Among the very few visitors we had at Milbank^ 
was an old lady, a relative of Mr. Quence's, who 
evinced much more refinement and amiability of 
character than the other members of the family. She 
was also intelligent, and a great reader, and was kind 
enough to seek my company in a manner that was all 
the more gratifying when contrasted with the selfish 
indiflference I experienced from the Quences them- 
selves. She conversed frequently about the English 
sentiments regarding the war and Secession, wondered 
that the South was not better known, and that slavery 
had been so misrepresented. She looked eagerly for 
the English news, and particularly the letters of 
W. H. Eussell, which were beginning to be recopied 
into the Bichmond papers. We both regretted the 
great obstacle the blockade was likely to be against a 
better understanding, and I used to wish that I had 
been anybody else than Sarah Jones, in order to be 
the privileged writer of whatever I chose to the London 
newspapers. I told her I had made one attempt, but 
the fate of the letter was so uncertain that I had but 
little hopes of its accomplishing its mission. The old 
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lady won my confidence so far as to induce me to 
read the copy of that letter to her, at which she 
appeared to be highly gratified. Not so much at the 
mere fact of being entrusted with my sentiments, as 
in discovering that I had been bold enough to express 
them in the face of English prejudices. And yet I 
had only related a part of my Southern experiences 
as I have done here ; but in pardonable pride of my 
country, I do not scruple to confess that many flatter- 
ing attentions to me were yielded to the Englishwoman, 
that Sarah Jones alone would never have received. 

A day or two after this the Baptist minister said 
to me "So Miss Jones, ma'am, you have been de- 
scribing our institutions to your English friends. 
Mrs. Talbot tells me you have read a very interesting 
letter to her. Perhaps, madam, you wiU not object 
to favour me also." 

The disagreeable, disobliging man ! I was wicked 
enough to wish that he still thought me a Unionist 
and Yankee, too, rather than flatter him with a sight 
of my letter. He did not deserve it ; and I thought 
if the South were composed entirely of such people as 
he was, they would not win many firiends. But I 
gave him the letter to read. 

" This is just what we want England to know, 
ma'am. It is on these very points that your country 
people are so prejudiced, and such a letter as that 
cannot fail to do good to our cause, if you can only 
get it into print." 

I told him my hopes were very slight on the sub- 
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ject ; particularly as the letter had been so late in 
being mailed. 

" Why don't you send it to the * Richmond Enquirer/ 
Miss Jones? Our people will feel gratified that a 
British subject takes the trouble to represent them so 
fairly. They will be glad to publish it, I am sure." 

I pointed out that there was nothing in it that the 
Southern people were not aware of, and that there 
was no object to be gained by its being published in 
a Bichmond paper. But he urged it very strongly, 
so I sent it, with a note to one of the editors with 
whom I had some slight acquaintance. 

I little dreamed then what a weighty matter, to me, 
rested on the fate of that letter. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The Negroes lack confidence in their Friends — Surmounting 
obstacles — ^Melancholy convictions — ^Doubtful information floats 
across the Atlantic — Oomplications between North and South 
— The • Exercises ' on Fastrday — ^Another promising arrival. 

JoHNirr was to have a holiday I That was a won- 
derful event, so unremittingly had the " hard study " 
proceeded since my sojourn at Milbank. But his 
lather had often promised him a day's fishing in the 
Bappahannock river, and that happy day had at 
length arrived. Mr. Quence and he, with a long 
ride before them, started off by break of day to 
Port Eoyal, and returned when a bright fiill moon 
had attained considerable altitude. They had not 
ventured so near the "Yankee gun-boats" without 
at least hearing of some adventures, and Mr. Quence 
told us that only the previous day, several of them 
had been lying at anchor at the very place where 
they were fishing. 

He described to his wife the consternation his 
fijend Talbot and his neighbours had been, in a week 
or two ago, when a rumour prevailed that a " ship 
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load of aggressive Yankees " had landed a few nuled 
below. He and his neighbour Major Harley, had 
" packed their wives and families off to Eichmond," 
without stopping to collect even a change of gar-» 
ments, and Talbot hurried off to join his company, 
after first assembling his servants together and ad- 
dressing them, as nearly as I can remember, in the 
following words: **Now my people, I must go and 
help to drive away these Yankees, who are coming 
here to rob us, and to destroy our houses, and perhaps 
to kill us, or carry us off. But they are good friends 
of y(mr%^ so you need not be at all afraid. The 
Yankees are very kind to negroes, and will do you 
no harm at alL If they come here while I am gone, 
and want you to go with them, you can go if you 
like, any of you ; because I cannot take you all with 
me, and perhaps they will be able to take better care 
of you than I shall, if they bum my house down, for 
we have no home in lUchmond, and no other planta^ 
tion to hve on. So you must stay here and take 
care of the place, and do the best you can until I 
come back." Captain Talbot was absent several 
days, and on his return found the place just as he had 
left it. The house was locked up, but everything 
wore the appearance of order, only not a creature was 
to be seen. He walked all over the farm and not a 
soul could be found He felt quite sure that all the 
negroes had not run away, although it was possible 
that some few might have done so. Most of the 
cabins w;ere locked up, and the dogs were chained to 
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their kennels, yelping and whining with hunger. He 
shouted, and whistled, and was proceeding to some 
more distant cabins, when he perceived a negro peep- 
ing from behind a tree on the outskirts of the woods. 
The man perceiving his master ran forward, exclaim- 
ing, " Halloo mast'r, here's I." 

" Why, Jim, what are you doing there ? Where 
are all the people T 

" Dem's in de woods, mast'r." 

" What are they all doing there ?" 

" Oh, massa, massa, we'd like to. have starved, we 
dam't put our heads out of dem woods ; fear'd de 
Yankees 'd cotch us." 

" Why I told you the Yankees wouldn't hurt y(m^ 
didn't I ?" 

" Yes, massa ; but we couldn't 'suade de wimmin 
to stay when you was a gone; said they afeard 
Yankees cotch 'em." 

Every man, woman, and child had fled to the 
woods to hide, and there had remained until the 
return of the master. There was no persuading the 
people, no arguing with them ; the master was gone, 
and all self-dependence vanished with him. 

Mr. Quence had grown rather more civil and com- 
municative since the perusal of that letter, and I 
mentioned the anxiety all my friends in the North 
were evincing, because they thought me so much in 
danger from the negroes, indeed much more so than 
from any other cause. 

" If the Yankees were as true friends to us as our 
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servants are, we should have very Kttle to fear from 
them. Whenever you hear of insubordination among 
our servants, Miss Jones, you may be sure a Yankee 
is at the bottom of it." 

I again expressed a wish that all these things were 
better known in England, 

" As soon as a Southern mail is established, your 
people will understand us better. The time is not 
far distant when the Southern Confederacy, repre- 
sented in European courts, will be boimd to England 
by an alliance which wiU build up the two strongest 
countries in the world." 

The same thing over and over again ! 

The last budget of letters I received, had been 
several weeks on the road. One from Indiana had 
been five weeks, and one from England, together 
with newspapers, bore an April date, and this was 
the 6th of June ! 

The battle at Philippi in Western Virginia had cut 
off the line of railway to Parkersburg on the Ohio 
river, and left me one chance less of getting across 
the borders. This direction was the one I had most 
depended upon, but, like many other of the strangely 
opposing influences of the war, no sooner was one 
thing decided, than an unlooked-for obstacle suddenly 
started up : and no sooner was that obstacle espied 
by the enemy, than efforts were made to clear it 
away, or to remedy the evil by some fresh contriv- 
ance. No sooner was postal communication with 
the North destroyed, than thousands of friends 
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beyond the Potomac exerted themselves to obviatd 
the difficulty, by secret schemes and risks. For a 
time there was nightly traffic across the Potomac, 
opposite Aquia Creek, in little skiffs, that silently 
glided by close under the bows of the gun-boats;^ or 
wherever they were least expected. Large acces- 
sions to the staples of Fredericksburg were thus re- 
ceived, and Mr. Quence became so wonderfully 
obliging, as even to promise to get some letters con- 
veyed across for me by these means. 

But such unexpected signs of good-will (for the 
Spotts as well as the Quences, began to treat me in 
quite a deferential manner), did not appear to justify 
any idea of remaming in the SonUi, when every rela- 
tive I had belonged to the enemy's side. It was 
a most painfiil reflection to know that one was 
indulgiQg sympathy, and wishing for the success of a 
country against which all near and dear to me were 
warring ; but the prospect was too obscure, and it 
was now really necessary to make an effort to depart 
without further delay. For six months past I had 
watched this growth of strife, fed and nourished by 
rival ambitions, jealousies, and abuses. I had seen 
the Northern and Southern editors vying with each 
other in fiery words, misrepresentations, and threats;, 
until the paper warfare, transformed into a terrible 
reality, was followed by the roar of cannon on every 
side. It was now plainly seen that it Was not sympathy 
with the negro, but the loss of the best States of the 
ci-devant Union that was galling and goading on the 
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North t6 this fearful war. One could not be blind 
to the ardour which fired the Southerners to fight for 
their beloved country with their life's blooA 

Such courage and fortitude compelled one's admi- 
ration. During the previous winter had not thou- 
sands of white people been supported by charitable 
contributions in all the large towns of the South, while 
the slaves were^untouched by public calamities ? Did 
we not read at that very time of our own English poor 
being limited in their labours on account of the pro- 
bability of reduced importations of cotton? While 
the so-caUed slaves were fattening on good food, and 
parading to their Sunday meetings, in such an astonish- 
ing display of flounces, feathers,, and shirt collars, that 
it was almost impossible to recognize the ** Aunts " and 
" Uncles " of one's every day acquaintance, were not 
the legislators of my own honoured England, ex- 
perimentalizing on how Utile it was possible for a man 
to live upon ? What could one argue when these com- 
parisons were made between free labour in our 
boasted England, and "slavery with plenty?" 
" Your terms of labour are to get as much as pos- 
sible out of a man, for the least possible payment ; 
you pay him for what he does, and if he is sick or 
maimed his payment ceases. Thus capital taxes 
labour to the utmost : with us capital protects labour. 
The most selfish man would argue thus : This is my 
labourer ; he is sick ; I lose his assistance ; send for a 
doctor to cure him quickly; he is valuable to me. 
Selfishness alone secures aid to the enfeebled slave. 
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But we have jother ties, and stronger ones in caring 
for our otm, * Slave ' is a mere political tenn, and 
while you engage a labourer by an hour, a day, or a 
year, and pay him so long as he is usefiil to you, we 
engage our people for life, and support them when 
they are no longer useful to us. Our servants enjoy 
more privileges and indulgences than any other 
labouring class in the world." 

This latter argument I could not deny : but, ah me ! 
how painful it was to hear such unanswerable facts 
brought before me in defence of an institution so 
repulsive to one's English blood ; and when I did 
venture to condemn the practice of buying and sell- 
ing one's fellow-creatures like horses and sheep, even 
that was met by 'other palliatives, till only one 
objection remained to be pleaded-their ignorance 
and lack of education. But I forget this little his- 
tory is not a disquisition on slavery, which is a sub- 
ject better left in the hands of those more capable 
of arguing. My business is only to state fiEicts, and 
tell the truth. 

After the gentlemen of our neighbourhood had 
been to the scene of the late battle at Aquia Creek, 
and had so many opportunities of obtaining the fetcts 
of the case,^ne could pardon a little display of indig- 
nant contempt when they saw the reports of the 
cannonading in the Northern accounts, to be thus 
headed, "Kebel Batteries silenced," "Rebels 

FLYING IN ALL DIRECTIONS," &C., &C., and — 
" Lieutenant Cash says there must have been quite a number of 
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the Confederates killed, as they could be distinctly seen from 
the deck of the * Freeborn/ carrying off many of their number on 
litters." 

The two accounts, Northern and Southern, were 
amusing to compare. One could scarcely imagine 
the same incidents to be described. Those of the 
Confederates consisted chiefly in immortalizing the 
unlucky hen, and the exultant chanticleer ; also in 
propoundiog rule of three sums, as follows: — 

" If it cost the Yankees ^6000 to kill a Virginia chicken, how 
much in money alone will it cost them to subdue the free and 
independent citizens of the South, and to subdue them to servi- 
tude to the North ? If Old Abe or his advisers can answer this 
plain question without resorting to the usual mode of Yankee 
* guessing,' they will prove that the reward offered for Lieutenant 
Maury's head is not for the purpose (as we at the South suppose) 
to get one head in their midst that has some sense in it." 

In the skirmish at Fairfax Court House, where a 
Federal cavalry company attacked the place in the 
middle of the night, and were repulsed by half a 
company of infantry, the Northern accounts gave the 
rebels as fifteen hundred, and the killed thirty* 
That was when Captain Marr only was shot. 

The Southern press took no pains to contradict 
these assertions, nor a hundred others of the same 
character. The people were cautioned iff accrediting 
"Yankee accounts/' and the paragraphs were simply 
headed as follows, "Specimens of Northern 
News." " Our treatment of Foes " " Another 
LIE exposed." 

"Without doubt, if the 'Federals' could fight as 
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they lie, we should be an awfully used-up people, in 
little less than no time," said Colonel Spotts. 

" There is a system of deception and misrepresen- 
tation encouraged in the Northern Press," returned 
Mr, Quence, ** that is quite evident." 

A good many of the families in North-east Virginia, 
and from Washington and Alexandria, who were 
compelled to flee from their beautiful homes, repaired 
to the Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, charm- 
ingly situated on the mountains "near Warrenton, 
A few months aft^rwaids every blading of that 
fashionable watering-place was converted into s^ 
hospital. 

"The flag," gave rise to many serio-comie argu- 
ments, no less than the national air of "Yankee 
Doodle." The North said, " We are fighting to pro- 
tect the flag," and the South began to regret that 
they had ever resigned it. Some went so far as to 
say " This is the greatest mistake of the war ; we do 
not know by what right the North claim it, as it is 
as much ours as theirs." Others ridiculed the design 
of the Secession flag as being too much like the old 
one, and would have rejected it solely on that account. 
Again, with regard to "Dixie's Land," a time as 
popular in New York as Kichmond, some very 
satirical comments were induced by the paucity of 
artists and musical geniuses to produce a suitable 
design for a flag, and an appropriate tune for a 
national air. " We have kept our share of the stars 
^nd stripes for our flag, and we might as well have 
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kept our share of Yankee Doodle for our national air," 
was ironically suggested Speaking of national airs, 
the torrents of stanzas that flooded the tune of Dixie's 
Land, proved emharra^ de richesses to the vocalists. 
The words were dedicated to " Old Virginia," and all 
her titles; "Mother of States;" "Mother of Heroes;" 
"Mother of Presidents;" "The Old Dominion;" 
"The Nurse of Heroes and Statesmen:" "Time- 
honoured Old Virginia," &c. ; also to the " Ladies of 
Virginia;" "To the Daughters of the South," &e. 
No want of words for Dixie. 

When one reflects on the intimate relationships, 
not only of business, but of blood, that existed 
between the Northern and Southern States, it is 
easy to conceive that no efforts would be spared to 
keep open an intercourse. Perhaps not a hundred 
families could be found where there did not exist 
some kind of tie, either of kindred or affection, and 
ten thousand cases where the latter was strong 
enough to overcome aU political feelings, and where 
the powerful agency of love was ingenious in sur- 
mounting every obstacle. Both President Lincoln 
and his wife had near relatives who were Southern 
slaveholders. The following are only a few in- 
stances : — 

" DivroED Houses. — A brother-in-law of Abraham Lincoln is 
an officer in the Confederate army, ready to march, at a moment's 
notice, on Washington or elsewhere to meet the invader of the 
South. 

" Dr. E. P. Scott, a distinguished citizen of Greenesville 
Virginia, and a nephew of Winfield^ Scott, is raising a company 
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to assist in the defence of his native land against the invading 
forces of the Vjindals commanded by his uncle. Two other 
nephews of General Scott are officers in one of the Mississippi 
regiments. 

*' Colonel Anderson has two brothers-in-law in th« Confederati 
army, from the state of Georgia (sons of the late General Clinch), 
both of whom, we believe, were at the storming of Fort Sumter." 

** Eleven second cousins of Mrs. Lincoln are members of the 
Caroline Light Dragoons. Mrs. Lincoln was a Miss Todd, niece of 
^he late Geo. T. Todd, Esq., of Caroline county. Lincoln's 
* foreign relations * would be glad to give him a deserved reception 
in the county of Caroline.** 

These strong affections indneed those adventurous 
undertakings of which so many instances are re- 
corded. 

Here is only one of the kind. 

" The ladies of Baltimore have been acting very patriotically in 
this struggle. Last week several came from Baltimore by the 
Eelay House, with uniforms and side-arms concealed under their 
hoops : I was told by an officer from Eockingham county that he 
had a uniform, the cloth of which was brought to him from Balti*> 
more by a lady. She managed to get it through by basting it 
together and wearing it for an under garment, A Mrs, Johnson, 
from the same city, arrived here yesterday with a large number of 
rifles, which were distributed among the * Baltimore boys.* She 
was serenaded at the Wager House by the Second Infantry Band 
last night.*' 

President Davis appointed a general fast-day for 
the 13th June, to which the country responded in a 
spirit truly commendable. For several days pre- 
viously I observed suitable exhortations in the news- 
papers, and resolutions to suspend business, in order 
to promote the due observance of the day. 

Mr. Quence went to officiate at one of his more 
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distant clmrches, and we were not sure, until we 
arrived at the Crossroads ^ meeting house/ whether 
our service would be conducted by another minister 
or not But none was present, and the " exercises " 
devolved upon some of the elder members, in this 
manner : " Brother A. wiU give us a short address/' 
and is introduced by " Brother B." to that intent, but 
" he WiU first open tiie exercises mUx prayer." After 
which " Brother C." reads a portion of Scripture (but 
only a very small portion), of his own selection, with 
a sort of running commentary as he proceeds. Next 
follows a hymn of alternate singing and "?mew^.' 
Another prayer, from " Brother B/' this time, and 
then again a hymn, varied as before. Now we are 
favoured with the promised address^ which is followed 
by a prayer from " Brother D„" who afterwards gives 
out another hymn. By this time we have disposed of the 
two most popular tunes, and " Brother D." is compelled 
to step forward and whisper to " Brother B,," who in 
his turn steps a little forwarder to consult the " sisters " 
as to the most advisable tune to propose next. This 
settled, after a good deal of turning over of leaves, and 
activity among the sisters' bonnets, " Brother B." steps 
back again, and the hymn proceeds. Several other 
brothers are invited to vary the "exercises" by 
prayers, hymns, and addresses, with intermediate 
little business transactions and whispered consultar 
tions. 

A few weeks before, the greater number of these 
sisters and brothers in the Baptist faith had been 
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firing off pistols, and making political harangues 
around this little church ; running in and out to rest 
upon the benches, or join in the entertainment as 
they felt disposed. But now ** the door is closed," 
and if we cannot declare that 

" soft and deep 
Around the awful arches sweep 
Such airs as soothe a hermit's sleep," 

there is nevertheless a great deal of simple imosten- 
tatious piety in these rural worshippers, assembled in 
the modest little building beneath the forest trees. 
There was no parade of piety, no boasting of religious 
zeal; but a spirit of thankfulness, adoration, and 
submission, breathed through all the prayers. The 
exhortations were for resolution and self-denial. They 
thanked their Almighty Protector for the favours he 
had as yet displayed towards his people ; while they 
prayed for strength to be rightly directed in the 
great and trying duties then before them, and to 
submit themselves not only in the diflSculties now 
besetting them, but as long as they should continue, 
and for evermore. 

It was evident the war was to become a business 
as it was a duty, and a religious duty too. 

Collections were made at every church (perhaps 
without exception) in the Confederate States on that 
day, for the support of the army. 

"Your people intend to judge for themselves of 
our cause in future, I see. Miss Jones," said Mr. 
Quence, on his return. "Look here, ma'am." And 
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he showed me the following announcement in the 
paper: — 

'* We are liappy to learn that an especial correspondent of the 
London press has just arrived in Richmond, Mr. Phillips Day. 
We understand he has brought important letters to members of 
the government, and we have every reason to believe that the 
recognition of the Confederate States will take place at no veiy 
distant period." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

'The Battle of Bethel — ^Hopes built upon Foreign interests — 
Irresolution — Prepartng to depart — ^We meet Refugees on the 
road. 

The invasioii at Aquia Creek having fafled, the next 
attempted approach to Eichmond was on the Penin- 
sula at Bethel Church, where the battle of the 
10th June was fought There really were so many- 
providential escapes on the side of the Confederates 
in those first engagements, that one is almost a&aid 
to recount them, lest the reader should pronounce 
them mere traveller's stories. But I heard the same 
descriptions from so many actors m the drama, that I 
feel no diffidence in affirming their truthfulness. 

It seemed almost miraculous that 4000 men should 
keep up a continual firing against 1400 for ten or 
twelve hours without killing a man ; but it was the 
case, and the cause may perhaps be attributed in a 
great measure to the inexperience of the invaders, 
as in this case also the tops of the trees received the 
greater number of their shot. One Confederate 
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officer fell, init his death was the penalty of rashness, 
as he ran forward alone in the face of the enemy to 
set fire to a wooden building that intervened between 
the combatants, when he of course became the target 
of a hundred guns. Thus fell LietUmant H. Wyatt> 
called private in Geneml Hill's E^)ort 

A brave young Federal officer, Lieutenant Win- 
throp, also lost his life through an act of courage thafr 
c!rowned his death with honours. He leaped upon a 
fence when his men diowed signs of failing courage ; 
and, waving the flag of the Union, cried out " Come 
on, boys ! one charge, and the day is ours." But the 
boys did not ** come on," and the gallant leader fell. 
In that engagement not more than 800 Confederate 
soldiers took part in the fight, the rest were in re- 
serve. The batteries (five pieces of cannon) were 
placed to command a road, upon which the Federal 
troops, suddenly emerging, were '^ mowed dozm like 
com," 

The accompanying diagram was partially traced 
and given me by Captain Meade, the same who had 
commanded the guns at Fort Sumter. It has been 
enlarged and fiUed up as different persons have ex- 
plained to me the position of the ranks. 

The reports in the 'papers presented the most 
singular mixture of savage rejoicing and religious 
thankfulness. General D. H. Hill of North Caro- 
lina, colonel at that time in the Confedemte 
army, and Colonel Magruder, commanded the South- 
ern hices. General Hill is a man of most unas* 
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^M^uu^ gentle manners, and a sincere Chrigtian at 

" Colonel Hill's Official Report. 

" Torktown, Virginia, June 11, 1861. 

" The following report has been made by Colonel D. H. Hill, 
of the Ist North Carolina Regiment, to Governor Ellis : — 

" Hon, J, W. EUis, Governor of North Cardiria. 
•*8iB, 

*• I have the honour to report that 800 men of my regiment, 
and 360 Virginians, were engaged for six hours and a half with 
four regiments and a half of the enemy, at Bethel Church, nine 
miles from Hampton. 

** The enemy made three distinct and well-sustained charges, 
but were Irepulsed with heavy loss. Our cavalry pursued them 
for six miles, when their retreat became a total rout. Fearing 
that heavy reinforcements would be sent up from Fortress Monroe, 
we fell back at nightfall upon our works at Yorktown. I regret 
t«.» report the loss of one man killed, private (referring to Lieut. 
Wyatt) Henry L. Wyatt, Edgecombe Guards, and seven wounded. 

** The loss of the enemy, by their own confession, was 150 ; but 
it may be safely estimated at 250. 

^ Our regiment behaved most gallantly. Not a man shrank 
from his post or showed symptoms of fear. When more at leisure 
I will give you a detailed report of the operations. 

"Our heavenly Father has most wonderfully interposed to 
shield our heads in the day of battle. Unto His great name be 
all the praise for our success. 

" With much respect, 

" D. H. Hill, 
" Colonel of 1st North Carolina Volunteers." 

It appeared from Northern accounts that the 
Federal troops by some mistake had fired into each 
other. This was called by the successful rebels, " the 
best joke of the season." In contradistinction to this 
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seemingly heartJeBS comment, a subscription was 
immediately set on foot to support the widowed 
mother of " the brave Wyatt," and a handsome sum 
promptly collected. 

The lower part of the Peninsula, and the opposite 
county of Glocester, were quickly subjected to the 
merciless ravages of the enemy. One heard of crops 
wantonly destroyed, houses burnt down, and furniture 
ruined; even bonds and private papers were torn 
into fragments, and valuables carried off by the 
Federal soldiers to their Northern relatives, while 
hundreds of negroes were stolen and reported as 
** fugitives." 

The singular Providence that protected the South- 
em soldiers during those early engagements, and 
their success in repelling the invader, caused them to 
hope against hope, for a speedy settlement of the 
difficulties. " The Lincolnites will see that it is use- 
less to attempt to conquer us by force of arms," and 
" they will now find that we are in earnest," were 
texts, so to speak, of many leading articles in the 
newspapers ; and at the same time foreign opinions 
were watched, and foreign interests that would appear 
to demand interference, were themes of other lengthy 
articles. Long lists of cotton exports, and English 
commercial reports were published, and quotations 
from London papers again and again, that *'The 
Independence] op the Southern Government is 

AGKNOWLEDQED AS DE FACTO;" that the *«LONDON 

Post," or the " London Times," or " Herald," said 
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80 and so ; while every word uttered by Mr. Bussell, 
^the distinguished correspondent of the London 
Times/' was quoted as of an oracle. His opinion of 
General Beauregard, and personal sketches of other 
popular favourites, were thus far favourably i^oeived. 

Just after the battle of Bethel, fresh proofs that 
traitois in Bichmond were carrying information to 
the enemy, caused increased rigour at the Postroffice^ 
with suggestions that every letter should be opened ; 
a very disagreeable arrangement both for friends and 
foes, but one that I do not think was ever fuUy 
carried out. 

It was time for me to go, and yet resolution was 
wanting. Such an uncertain, heusardous, and unpro- 
mismg journey was enough to make an « unprotected 
£9male " shrink in fear. During the last two weeks 
there had been no less than six, what we then called 
battles, and what to our untutored feelings presented 
a terrible aspect of bloodshed Another was expected 
to occur at Harper's Ferry, at any moment The 
Fredericksburg route was out of the question. West- 
ern Virginia was threatened, so were Norfolk and 
the Peninsula. To Bichmond it was necessaiy to 
repair first, in order to procure the pass from the 
Governor ; and whither then was as dark and unset* 
tied as the blackest thtmder-doud. 

Sometimes as I sat upon the steps of the school- 
house poring over our week's collection of newspapers 
by the last glimmer of sunlight, and then, when it 
was iuq)ossible to distingdsh another letter, fell into 
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calm ^oyment of the beautiful country, and the 
glow that covered the landscape, bringing out the 
forest trees in full relief before the western sky ; or 
when deep in the children's daily occupations, and 
encouraged by their assiduity, I felt as if I could 
not summon courage to set off upon that doubtful 
journey. little LDly had groim lees shy of late, and 
had found her way round to the school-house door, 
where she used to climb up the steps and thrust her 
little face through the &e hole cut for the express 
aocommodation of puasey. and in her most importu- 
nate voice repeat ^' me turn in, me tum in, 'earn my 
'essons." Poor little pet ! nothing would satisfy her 
until we opened the door, and made her believe that 
to git perfectly motionless for a given time, was the 
first lesson she must leam, and which of course she 
very soon had enough o£ These were the healing 
p^ods of the twenty-four hours. Then came the 
daily tidings, and rei^wed disquietudes.* 

Hie first of July was not far distant, when the 
re^lar school "term" would expire, and yet it 
seemed iK>t safe to wait till even then. I dreaded, 
too, to mention the subject of money again, although 
I faiew very well that specie was extremely scarce. 
Between doubts and fears I lost my appetite and be- 
came <iuite ilL This, however, helped me out of the 
difficulty, for when Mr. Quence saw that I was quite 
unable to devote the usual attention to the children, 
he jbdmseLf proposed to suspend the studies. He was 
a eelfish man, and as ambitious as he was selfish. He 
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intended, or wished, his children to shine in society; 
and at whatever sacrifice to others, their education 
was to be carried on. To the very last, though 
scarcely able to reach the school-house, I was deter- 
mined to be at my post Excuses were made for 
Johnny's absence and irregularity, which I thought 
quite unnecessary ; and a very trifling ailment was 
sufficient to keep Constance in the house, so that 
they did not derive much benefit from their " recapi- 
tulation ;" which I much regretted, as I was always 
ready for them. Pride in my country made me 
unflinching. They shall never say of me, "that 
English teacher/' so and so ; as I was in the habit of 
hearing " that Yankee teacher," &c. 

I was sorry to be unable to take one more walk to 
the mill to say " good-bye " to Aunt Ony, otherwise 
there were not many adieux to make. I had seen 
the field-hands at their labour in my walks, but only 
knew a few b^ name on whom to bestow a passing nod. 
As for Barnes, the trouble of making, or not making 
fires, and littering branches of trees all over my room 
had ceased some time ago, therefore latterly her pre- 
sence had not incommoded me materially. 

Groing, or hoping to go, where every comfort would 
be attainable, and being unwilling to carry away what- 
ever could be dispensed with, I intended to reward 
poor stupid Barnes with a few additions to her ward- 
robe, and never shall I forget her antics as she re- 
ceived the gifts ; first bursting into a wild fit of laugh- 
ter and running out of the room; then reappearing 
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with one article after another tried on, all the time 
displaying her two great rows of teeth as if I had 
been the dentist She tried to speak in vain, for re- 
peated bursts of laughter. 

" Miss Jones y-h-e-w-ew — ^tank'ee mam, eu-yheu-eu 
— 1 can't tank'ee enough." And out she rushed, per- 
formed some capers in the passage, and in she came 
again. "I'm a gwine down de road, and nobody 
can't touch me now." By which she meant no one 
could compare with her. " Tank'ee missus, tank'ee 
mam," all the time feeling and stroking her newly 
acquired treasures, as if they had been made of spun 
glass. At last she curtsied herseli' out of the room, 
and I heard her capering and giggling all along the 
passage. Poor Barnes ! 

The late irregularities of my pupils were accoimted 
for when the disagreeable business of final settlements 
came to be made, and the contrast between this 
family and the W.'s, became more than ever striking ; 
for the minister not only found an excuse for deduct- 
ing ten per cent, on the specie he had promised, but 
reckoned the number of weeks and almost of days, 
that my services had been rendered to his children. 
These things were enough to make one apathetic, 
and yet one could not help feeling sorry for them, 
and their undreamed of hardships in store. 

Constance and Johnny looked very much like 
automatons when I took leave of them ; but indiflfer- 
ence had been a part of their education, and was 
rather genteel than not 
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The carriage was at the door, the waggon had 
ahready departed with the trunks, and the last mo- 
ment had arrived. It was the third week in Jnne. 
Poor Qaences ! since then the Federal troops have had 
entire possesrion of their coonty. I wrote to them 
in vain, and like the excellent and rained Mends ^ 
Essex, I have jet to learn their fsite. 

Two characteristic featores of the times distinr 
goished tlie ride to the railroad, whither Mr. Quence 
and Johnnj accompanied me. The former, sitting 
on the front seat by Bmtns, twisted himself ronnd 
every five minntes to consult me on the routine it 
would be advisable for Constance and Johnny to pur- 
sue by themselves, as he should not provide them 
with another " teacher " until the aspect of public 
affairs became more settled. ^' As soon as the block- 
ade was raised," there would be better opportunities 
from England or France. Did I recommend this, or 
that ; and what ? I might have told him in all sincerity 
that his children had been fastened down so tightly 
to their studies, that the object had been defeated, 
and they had become so wearied, that he need not 
expect them to rush voluntarily to their books. 
With less of close application their tastes might have 
been more developed, and study would have satisfied 
that himgry taste. However, he had that fact yet to 
learn. 

Another carriage overtook us, and, as Johnny said, 
a strange carnage. It contained travellers certainly, 
by the tnmks and packages, and in driving past, a 
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gentleman accosted Mr. Quence, and asked him if he 
were in the right direction for the railroad. This led 
to the usaal exchanges of civilities, when the gentle- 
man informed us that he and his wife had just es- 
caped from Maryland ; that they had come by the 
way of St. Mary's County, Maryland, crossed the 
Potomac in a skiff at night, succeeded after much 
delay in accomplishing a ride through Westmoreland 
County, Virginia; crossed the Sappahaimock; and 
were now on their way to the railroad for Eichmond, 
in the carriage of a friend, at whose plantation near 
the river thtey had spent the previous night. They 
described the diflBculties they had experienced in 
travelling, and finding conveyances, and at the same 
time in avoiding suspicion. This was one of the first 
of scores of similar escapes from " Lincoln tyranny," 
as they termed it. They were very agreeable, well- 
bred people, and rendered the journey to Richmond 
less desponding to me than it might have been. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A Night's Lodging to be sought — Discouragements — The Night 
Tornado — Importunate British Subjects — Patience is necessary 
— The way is clearer — Hope deferred — Gloomy Prospects — 
A gleam of Sunshine — Perplexing Advice from the North — 
New Acquaintances — ^A trip in prospect — A Mainland Heroine, 
and her Adventures — Objectionable Habits. 

To repair to the old Whameford House was the first 
thing on my arrival at about half-past three o'clock. 
The pretty village of Ashland, that we had passed, 
was — oh how changed ! Tents, tents, tents, soldiers 
and horses. Nothing more to be seen. The latter 
were ranged along the sides of the roads under the 
trees, with heaps of fodder lying around, saddles and 
other accoutrements hung upon the branches, and all 
those pretty summer dwellings, and the long dining- 
hall, converted into barracks. It looked more like 
one great stable-yard than anything else. In ap- 
proaching Eichmond more encampments were to be 
seen. In the streets of Eichmond, never clean, but 
now full of litter and dust, soldiers singly, soldiers in 
pairs, in squads, in files. Drums and fifes and crowds 
of soldiers, and nothing else. 

Mrs. Smith's house was full; there was not a 
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corner to be had. The Convention was still 
sitting, and in addition to some of the members, she 
had several families from the South, who had come to 
be near their husbands and sons in the army. Mrs. 
Castleton was still there, but she would leave on 
Thursday, and was not then at home. Mrs. Smith 
did not know where to recommend me to go. The 
President and his family were at the Spottswood 
Hotel, which she was sure was already crowded ; so 
were the Exchange and Ballard House. Perhaps 
there might be room at the American Hotel, or the 
Bichmond House ; she thought all the boarding-houses 
were full also. 

There was no time to lose-^a night's lodging was 
the first thing to seek. My trunks had been deposited 
in the booking-oflSce of the Fredericksburg line, by 
which I had come ; and a negro boy was following 
me with a carpet-bag. This I obtained permission 
to leave at the Whameford House, and dismissed the 
boy. While waiting in the reception-room of the 
Exchange Hotel, in order to ascertain if any 
rooms were vacant, I was trying to recall the 
names of some families, who, I knew, accommo- 
dated boarders, and the streets in which they lived, 
and sent a negro waiter for a directory, as he told me 
there was a " deerector down stars, with all the streets 
writ down in it, but no maps or such like." 

Without the map it availed me but little, and after 
ascertaining that there were only such and such 
rooms in the house, which were quite unsuitable, I 
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hastened on a tiring and unsuccessful " tramp " about 
the changed and dirty city, till too fatigued to pro- 
ceed any further, I retraced my steps to the Whame- 
ford House, where by that time my friend's welcome 
presence greeted me. She would not hear of my going 
out again to seek for lodgings, it was " so easy " to pre- 
pare a couch in the dressing-room ; nor was much 
persuasion necessary to induce me to accept tliis kind 
proposal " But you surely do not intend to venture 
to travel now, do you ? It is quite impossible to get 
away." Mr. Castleton mentioned half-a-score of 
persons who were then endeavouring to decide which 
way to go, and who had been trying for some weeks 
past Mrs. Castleton told me of her sister who had 
set oflf after a hiuried preparation in order to avail 
herself of Consul Moore's protection, leaving her 
wedding outfit to be packed and forwarded to her by 
her sisters. All of it had been detained in Wash- 
ington to be searched, and it was very doubtful when 
she would recover it again, if at alL One family 
had proceeded to Washington, where their baggage 
was detained and themselves sent back. They were 
on their journey at the time of the Vienna skirmish, 
and had been obliged to travel in a waggon, which 
after immense diflSculty they had succeeded in hiring 
at one dollar per mile, with an understanding that if 
the horses were pressed into service, they must pay 
for them also. In this manner they had travelled 
thirty miles. It is impossible to relate one tenth of the 
adventures and escapes that were heard of on all sides. 
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"In the multitude of counsellors is safety," 
in some cases ; but in the present one it was per- 
plexity. Old Mr. Tyler was still in the house, but his 
wife had retreated to the country for the summer. 
Some members of the Castleton family called in the 
evening, besides whom there was the family of the 
Whameford House, and some of the members, whom 
I had seen before. Mr. Harvey had become a soldier, 
so had Mr. Steward (the Colonel of the Bethel engage- 
ment), and those other gentlemen. Not two of those 
present advisers recommended the same course. 
Everyone had something to relate of other ad- 
venturers, but nothing encouraging of any. Mr. 
Somebody had come from New York last week, after a 
cUtaur of 3000 miles at a cost of /200. Some one else 
had just arrived at such a place as the battle was 
fought, and was not permitted to pass the lines. 
After waiting in the neighbourhood so many days, 
and obtaining lodgings at a very high charge, he had 
made his way back again, so much the poorer for his 
pains. ** Why don't you try by way of Tennessee ?* 
"Oh, there will be fighting there before she can 
cross the State," said another. " Monsieur A — , the 
French professor, intends to set off for Paris to-morrow, 
but he is going over the mountains, and will walk the 
greater part of the way. He says he is determined 
to cross the Ohio river, even if he have to swim." 

As I could not carry trunks over the mountains 
and keep up with the pedestrian feat of monsieur, it 
Avas useless to think of his escort. 
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** You can proceed as far as the encampments in 
i^irtu^r direction, but to pass the pickets will be at- 
h^udotl with great danger." " You must not think of 
^mfi at all, Miss Jones ; I, a man, would not even 
Httouipt it." 

Thus did each new comer proffer fresh advice, 
WiA\ time more perplexing and hopeless. The result 
of the consultation was that I should proceed the first 
tiling in the morning to the Governor's, and to the 
Consul's, to the President of the railways, and to 
several other places recommended and designated by 
my best advisers. 

After an hour's entertainment on the difficulties of 
travelling, the current news of the day was introduced, 
viz. : — ^The arrival of a British brig with a valuable 
cargo at a port in North Carolina. The liberality of 
Lucius L. Lanier, a wealthy Baltimorean, who had 
raised and handsomely equipped a company of a 
hundred and fifty Marylanders, and also brought 
them to Virginia ready for active duty ; all at his 
own expense. They were called the " Lanier Guards." 

There were plenty of jokes about " The Yankees 
WASTING THEIR AMMUNITION AGAIN;" and their 
'* Shooting at a mark," i. e., at a gentleman who 
was riding alone on the beach, within range of the 
Federal steamer *' Quaker City," which they said was 
" loafing " around Cape Henry. 

Some gentleman's slave was lionized for the even- 
ing, for having presented his master with ten dollars, 
to aid in purchasing uniforms for the . " Eichmond 
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Greys," of whom Mrs. Castleton's brgther was a mem- 
ber. The negro said that " being a slave he could 
not go himself^ but that his money, his hogs, his 
cows, and his com were all at their disposal, when 
needed, zvitfunU momy and mt?iout price'* 

At my last visit to the Whameford House, hope 
had predominated, and war waa evaded as a terrible 
phantom; now that phantom had proved a stem 
reality, and to combat and overcome it was the one 
all-absorbing object of life. 

Worn out in mind and body I retired to rest, but 
not to close an eyelid. Oh, what oppressive, suffocat- 
ing heat was that of Eichmond after the pure 
country air ! And what a night ! For two hours a 
sort of simoom swept over the town, carrying with itr' 
clouds of dust and commingled fragments of trees, 
fences, and wdndow shutters, flying like scraps of 
paper before the powerful blast. Every window 
must be closed, and the atmosphere was so thick 
with driven rubbish that not even the street lamps 
opposite could be distinguished. Every moment I 
thought the house would be unroofed or falling about 
us, so did it rock and tremble. And I thought of all 
those poor soldiers we had passed, and of their tents 
blown far away, or falling on their heads. Ah ! what 
a fearful night was that! 

The Governor was not yet in his oflSce when I 
repaired thither. " Come again at ten o'clock." The 
Consul was not in his ofBce. " Open from ten till 
two," was written upon the door. I had gone out 
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early to avoid the overpowering heat, and for nearly 
two hours paced backwards and forwards to different 
persons without finding one visible, or advancing a 
step fiuther in my plans. 

At last the British Consul had arrived. It was 
after my second call at the Executive mansion. This 
gentleman, Mr. Cridland, had succeeded to the post 
of Mr. Moore, and had spent some time in Virginia ; 
he was also well acquainted with Eichmond. 

On presenting the pass sent me by Mr. Moore, to 
the Governor, to whom I had repaired at ten o'clock 
precisely, His Excellency had willingly furnished 
me with his own official " permit," but could hold 
out no hopes of my success in passing the borders of 
the Confederacy, nor advise me by which means to 
attempt it. 

The Consul's office was crowded. Mr. Cridland 
begged me to be seated, and requested my patience 
while he despatched the business of those already 
waiting. Nor was I sorry to be thus detained, and 
rested, inasmuch as it gave me an opportunity of 
learning more of the compKcations of war and 
blockade. There were British subjects, and subjects 
of all nations in all sorts of emergencies, all seeking 
the aid of the Consul. 

"I have waited so long for an opportunity of 
getting across, that I have resolved to foot it," said 
one British subject. " I shall try and fight my way 
through," said another ; " but what can I do with my 
Jnggage ? Is ihere no "go^.^ibility of its being sent 
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northwards ?" " I was arrested as a spy as I came 
through Washington," said a thii'd ; " my trunks were 
seized and searched for contraband articles, and 
were retained after I was released ; how can I obtain 
them?" "I have left my wife and family in the 
North, and I shall be glad if you will forward a 
letter to them," said another, " Here am I without 
funds, and can obtain no remittances, what am I 
to do ?" was the fifth demand, " When shall we 
receive our English letters ?" " When can we send 
our English despatches?" **How am I to be re- 
dressed for the loss of my property ?" These were 
only a few of the instances that occurred during the 
half-hour of waiting in the Consul's office. 

" Did I hear you say you were going to the North, 
madam?" said a venerable and military-looking 
gentleman to me. 

" Yes, sir, if I can contrive to get there." 
'* Madam, may I ask a favour, a very great favour 
of you ? I would not trouble a lady and a stranger, 
but mine is an urgent case. I am a refugee from 

Slaryland. My wife and family are at . If I send 

a letter with my wife's address through the Baltimore 
post-office, the name will excite suspicion, and she 
wiU never receive it. Twmty*(ym letters have I 
zoritten to hex since I have been here, and I know 
not whether one has reached her." And the old 
gentleman's eyes filled with tears. *^ K I give you 
a letter in a blank envelope, with my wife's address, 
will you address it yourself, for my handwriting is 
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known, and drop it into a country post-office north 
of Baltimore ? If you go through Pennsylvania, mail 
it there." 

" She shall have it, sir, even if I go myself to give 
it her." 

" God bless you, dear madam, and protect you on 
your journey !" And the tears streamed down his 
furrowed cheeks as he shook me warmly by the 
hand. " If she only knows that I am safe she will 
be happier." 

My turn came at last, the office being nearly 
cleared of applicants for a short space of time. I 
told my errand. Mr. Cridland said, that unless my 
journey was one of very great importance, he would 
strongly advise me not to attempt it; that it was 
far too perilous. But I was not prepared to give 
it up so readily. He kindly explained some of the 
difficulties one must encounter where public roads 
were destroyed, and it would be necessary to depend 
on a hired conveyance, perhaps a mere rough waggon 
to travel in by day and night He told me of two 
Eichmond ladies who were in Europe when the war 
broke out^ and had just returned home through 
Kansas. Their names and addresses on their luggage 
had caused them to be arrested in New York, where 
their trunks had been searched; after which they 
were so closely watched that they dared not venture 
on the southern train. They had left New York 
by a northern route, and travelling westward had 
reached the Mississippi river, down which they sailed 
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to St. Louis ; westward from thence and again south- 
ward, they had recrossed the river to the State of 
Mississippi, whence they had come through Alabama 
and Tennessee to Virginia ; having been obliged to 
sell many valuables en route, to defray their enor- 
mous and unanticipated expenses. In spite of this, it 
was important that I should use every effort to get 
away, or 1 might find myself iu the same position 
a9 the British subject who had just now declared 
himself without funds, or the possibility of procuring 
them; I believe the courage and confidence dis- 
played by the Southerners had the effect of stimu- 
lating others, for I felt quite disposed to risji some- 
thing rather than remain in my lonely, friendless, 
and almost fundless position. Therefore the Consul 
promised tp make farther inquiries, and if possible to 
provide me with an escc«ii, which was the more 
hopeful from the fact that all who could wind up 
their business, and had no particular ties in the 
South, were now hastening away from approaching 
troubles. 

In returning to the hotel who should accost me 
but Dr. and Mrs. Kowell. They were cordial in 
manner but depressed in spirits ; and soon informed 
me that they were just starting for the army, in the 
vicinity of Winchester, where their son was pros- 
trated with camp fever. He had just recovered 
from the measles, but had exposed himself too soon. 
"He^is scarcely eighteen," his mother said, "but 
we could not keep him at home." I told them I 
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was making my way to my own home, upon which 
they heartily congratulated me, and with mutual 
kind wishes we parted. 

Mrs. Castleton had been detained in the city on 
account of the illness of her little boy, who having 
now regained his health, was no longer an obstacle 
to her departure, and this was her last day at the 
Whameford House. How congenial was her warm- 
hearted sympathy after those dreary months at 
Milbank ; and how doubly forlorn did her absence 
promise to render me, in the event of my detention 
in Kichmond ! A strange family from the South 
were expected to occupy her apartments, which 
was an additional motive for my seeking immediate 
accommodation elsewhere. The private boarding- 
houses being chiefly at some distance from the 
business part of the town, I decided to stop for the 
present at the American Hotel ; and having made 
the necessary arrangepients, and collected my luggage 
there, I went back to take leave once more of my 
valued friends the Castletons ; after which I gladly 
sought repose. 

On the following morning, I repaired again to the 
oflBce of the Consul, in accordance with his request 
the day before. 

A gleam of sunshine there awaited me; Mr. 
Cridland told me that an English gentleman had 
just decided to go to Washington, and that, as he 
was to be entrusted with his own oflBcial despatches 
to the British Embassy, he anticipated no difficulty 
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in being permitted to proceed. The Consul had 
mentioned my case to this Mr. Parry, who had kindly 
pledged himself to take charge ^of me. He asked 
my address, and on giving it, he said Mr. Parry 
was also stopping there, which would render the 
arrangement more convenient for us both. 

Just then, Mr. Parry himself entered the oflSce, 
and also Mr. Phillips Day, the London correspon- 
dent, both of whom were introduced to me; Mr. 
Parry appeared extremely considerate in sympathis- 
ing with my diflSculties, and quite willing to be my 
escort ; a safe and desirable one as he promised to be. 
This important matter being so fortunately disposed 
of, and the way so happily cleared, one could enjoy 
a few minutes of agreeable interchange of sentiments 
with my fellow-coimtrymen. Four British subjects 
were together, we could speak unreservedly, and con- 
dole mutually on our blockaded condition. 

Such a tremendous load was suddenly removed 
from my mind by this imexpected turn of affairs, 
that I scarcely identified myself as the same being 
who had almost ceased to hope five minutes before. 
Mr. Parry had not quite decided on the route ; he 
thought via Norfolk, and a steamer across to Fortress 
Monroe the most feasible ; but he would certainly 
tell me in the course of the day, as he thought of 
setting off on Saturday. This was Thursday. Never 
mind when ; I was going, and that was enough. I 
breathed freely. The remainder of that day and 
Friday found me busy, so busy, I wonder at myself 
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'When recalling what one dared to do on that oc- 
casion. I firgt procured a collection of newspapers, 
such a bundle of them, resolving to despatch them to 
England the very first thing on getting beyond the 
borders. One friend had a large quantity of United 
States postage stamps, useless of course to him now ; 
I purchased the whole supply, as I had also been 
silly enough to take nearly three dollars' worth of 
Mr. Quence, in lieu of money. Then I told every- 
body I knew that I would carry letters for them ; 
and had, it is impossible to tell how many other 
applications to do the same ; with all of which I was 
only too happy to comply. Had I not suffered 
enough myself to know how to sympathise with 
others who were severed from ties most dear to 
them ? There never was a war like that ! Ostensibly 
between North and South, but in reality between 
every State and every family. Those who had gone 
to the North left their affections in the South, and 
those who had come to the South, left ties of love 
behind them. Ties of property too, scarcely less 
strong, compelling people to disguise their real 
sentiments^ so that the truth it was impossible to 
discover. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Parry had not quite com- 
pleted his arrangements, and postponed the joimiey 
till Monday morning. On Sunday night everything 
was ready, for the train was to leave at half-past 
three o'clock. So fearful was I of not awakening 
-in tiipe, that sleep was chased from my eyelids, and 
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at two o'clock I made my willing toilet. At three 
the porter 8 step and voice were heard along the upper 
haU, and his loud thumping on the doors of those 
going off by the "Petersburg line at half-past three," 
which he growled out in his deep gruff voice. Mn 
Parry's room was on the same floor as mine, and not 
far off, for I had seen iiim pass in and out several 
times; I heard the porter's summons, and then the 
lock was turned, and the door opened. "Here, 
porter," (the voice was faint, but surely it was his). 
" Porter, there's a lady going off by this train ; tell 
her I, — ^tell her Mr. Parry is too unwell to go this 
morning. Perhaps she can wait till to-morrow." 

Oh me! my heart sank within me; it wa^ ominous. 
Three o'clock ! Was it worth while to try and sleep 
for a few hours ? No, quite useless. Daylight crept 
on at last. The longest days in that latitude are 
scarcely more than fourteen hours, from 5 a.m:. to 
7 P.M., and the shortest are from 7 A.M., to 5 p.m. 

Mr. Parry sent up his card after breakfast, apolo- 
gized, and excused himself for the delay, and his 
indisposition, which he attributed in a great measure 
to over anxiety. ^ He said he feared there would be 
a difficulty about the flag of truce, as so many dis- 
loyal persons had availed themselves of it lately, that 
it was in future to be suspended, and no one per- 
mitted to pass. He would make inquiries, see what 
could be done, and inform me during the day. 
Another day of such suspense! Mr. Cridland had 
given me a letter to Myer Myers, Esq., the Consul 
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at Norfolk, who he was sure would facilitate the 
matter as far as his power extended, or at least as a 
fellow-countryman, would prove a safe adviser. 
Towards evening Mr. Parry reappeared; he very 
much regretted it, but the difficulties seemed to be 
so great that he really could not recommend me to 
attempt the journey ! ** As for myself," he said, " I 
shall dispense with all baggage, carry my little valise 
myself, and by some means or other cross to Fortress 
Monroe ; perhaps charter a fishing-boat, but it will 
be in danger of the guns of the blockade ships ; and 
a lady ought not to risk it" 

Thus a second time I found myself in a homeless 
predicament in Eichmond, and this time worse than 
before. No time could be spared for useless grief: 
action — ^prompt action — ^immediately. Something 
must be done. 

Mr. Phillips Day had entrusted me with letters, so 
had a score of other people ; my own friends must 
have letters too, and this was the first business, as Mr. 
Parry promised to convey them aU. Late . that 
night I sat writing ; some of the newspapers 
were addressed ready for the Northern mail; and 
one comfort was left. Mr. Parry miffht return, and if 
so, had promised to bring me letters from the North. 
My relatives were instructed to address them to him 
in New York ; that was something to hope for. The 
next thing was how to live ; in the summer vaca- 
tion no one learned anything, no one did anything, 
and just then but one business was thought of, the 
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business of war. Many of my friends had left the 
city, my stingy supply of gold would not last very 
long at such a dear rate of living. Some fatiguing 
days were spent in seeking for a quieter lodging. 
There was no quiet in Kichmond. Every house was 
packed, and the lodgings, decent ones, were almost 
as expensive as the hotels ; but the idea of remaining 
alone, for any length of time, at one of the latter 
places, presented many objections, I found it advi- 
sable, however, to do so for the present, until it was 
possible to decide on arrangements for the future. 

Two or three weeks passed in depressing loneliness. 
The heat of the weather was too overpowering to 
venture out, except at early morning and towards 
sunset ; and my strength gave way long before it 
was possible to reach the outskirts of the city, where 
jone could breathe the freshness of the air. Some- 
times I resolved to go to the mountain springs, or find 
a quiet country retreat ; but where ? Western Vir- 
ginia was suffering one defeat after another, and the 
Federal troops were encroaching rapidly. 

The hotel was full of guests, — cheerful, merry 
guests too, with all their soldier relatives, so lively, 
brave, and resolute, one felt that it was almost an 
insult to sympathise with their troubles, even in 
thought. I passed the day chiefly in my own room, 
venturing into the bustling throng only at the neces- 
sary periods of meals, but then the loneliness of the 
crowded dining-room was still more felt. 

One of the waiters (a hired slave), had, like Tom 
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at the Whameford House, constituted himself my 
regular attendant. He was a pale mulatto, with a 
very merry, smiling face, who always stepped forward 
in a half-dancing movement to hold my chair ready, 
as I entered the dining-room, with such an air of 
mingled deference and patronage, that the amusement 
he afforded me was a constant relief to my jaded 
spirits. I do believe that to ComeUus (he gave me 
his name with great self-importance) I am indebted 
for all the appetite I ever felt at that table : he anti- 
cipated my wishes so nicely, and recommended this 
dish or that, waving the feather fly-brush in one hand, 
and the fan in the other, with such assiduity ; never 
clumsily touching an article with either, a^d withal 
he was so cheerful and good-humoured; it really 
was quite agreeable to be waited on by such a good 
dining-room slave. 

There were several very excellent waiters there, 
some of whom had probably been a long time in the 
house, because I observed that the guests occasionally 
recognized them, and even shook hands with them as 
they arrived or departed from the hoteL Yes, dear 
reader, strange as it may appear to us to think of 
shaking hands with the footman in attendance at 
table, it is by no means uncommon in the land of 
slavery. 

I was always cautious to endeavour to act as others 
did in these respects, and seeing the negro waiter 
sometimes bend forward to converse with gentlemen 
and ladies, I saw no reason to rebuke CJomelius, 
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when he volunteered his own remarks, which he 
now and then did, as follows : — 

"Was you up to White Sulphur Springs, las* 
summer, please ma'am ?" 

** No, I was never there.*' 

" Some one mighty like you ! a*most 'zackly, the 
lady was. Thought 'twas you, «wr«.** 

This' was .his mode of informing me that he had 
been there as waiter, which was a sort of feather in 
his cap. 

"Are you going there this summer?" 

** No, ma*ara ; ain't no springs dis summer." 
(Query. Have the Yankees dried them up ?) " De 
Northern people ain't but seven miles from dar.. 
Qood many people did go, but all come back now. 
As soon as dey heard de Northern people was so near, 
dey all ran away and came back." He went on 
fanning, and fanning, and expecting me to say some- 
thing, so I asked for a glass of water. 

Aint no ice in it, ma'am," as he handed it; 

can't get no ice dis year ; dat's about de only thing 
de Northern people won't let us have." 

By which he no doubt intended to echo the 
general admission, that ice they did miss, but every- 
thing else "we can provide for ourselves, or go 
without." 

A pleasant break in the gloom occurred, when, 
after about three weeks* absence, Mr. Parry re- 
appeared ; and with him three letters for me. Oh ! 
what joy ! Alas ! a great part of the contents were 
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both painful and perplexing. " Suffice it to say/' 
wrote one friend, " that on the subject of our national 
difficulties, you are grossly deceived and misin- 
formed." Well, that was not very compKmentary to 
my discernment, as very few persons had taken the 
trouble to inform me of anything at all ; not half so 
much as I wished to know ; I had merely looked on 
and listened. " Over 150,000 men are now surrounding 
Kichmond, and acting in concert to march upon the 
city. Throughout the western portion of the State, 
large bodies are holding, and will command, every 
pass through the mountains. Eastern Tennessee wiU 
soon be occupied for the Union, supplies through 
Cumberland Gap cut off, and retreat that way 
rendered impossible. All these columns wiU menace 
Eichmond, and you, my dear Sarah, will be in the 
midst, alone and unprotected." No one in Kichmond 
seemed at all in dread of these advancing columns ; 
and I confess I had quite ceased to think of danger 
there. The next part was very imjust towards the 
Southerners, and had the effect of making me rather 
less neutral than a British subject ought to have 
been. " Of course the people by whom you are 
surrounded, will do all they can to prevent a liberal 
lady with a purse full of gold from leaving the State, 
as long as she has any money left, and they can 
intimidate her." It was evident that some one was 
deceived and misinformed. Alas ! I had no means 
with which to be liberal, and had calculated that my 
purse " full " (?) of gold, would last me just seveu 
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Weeks at the present rate of expenditure ; and it had 
been a source of much serious alarm to me, that I 
had omitted to depute Mr. Parry to bring remit- 
tances, then due to me. But all had been so hurried 
and unforeseen. " As for disaffection in the North, 
and a prospect of future disunion among ourselves, 
we shall not lift such ideas above contempt by noticing 
them." " Come home, dear Sarah, immediately. Take 
the train for Aquia Creek, and hasten as far North as 
possible ; or get upon the first United States' vessel, 
and feel upon safe ground. We should know 
nothing about the war here, were it not for news^ 
papers." 

My political relative was extremely indignant 
at my having said. Disunion in the North was 
more probable than re-union between the two sec- 
tions. 

This was the tone of my three much-wished-for 
letters. The reader knows how far it was possible to 
accede to them, either in opinion or action. 

I paid another visit to the Consul, to request him 
to have some letters conveyed for me. Again his 
office was full, and again another volimie of troubles 
and adventures met my ear. Everybody was ex- 
pecting him to do some impossible thing, and to crown 
the whole, he told me that he had been lately notified 
by Lord Lyons that his despatches were to contain 
no private correspondence whatever. No private 
individuals, whether British or not, could be per- 
mitted to send a line beyond those States which were 
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**now in rebellioni^sanst the Federal gOTermnent" 
This was frightful 

"But the London * Herald's* correspondent, Mr. 
Phfllips Day, how does he send his letters?* 

" I have forwarded one or two for him, but since 
this last notification, I have not been able to do so, 
nor shall I any longer hare it in my power." 

"He must, however, send his communications in 
some way, and perhaps I could do the same, if I 
knew how." 

Not long after, I met Mr. Phillips Day, and asked 
him how he managed to forwaixl his communications. 
He told me he had much difficulty in doing so, and 
could not depend upon their safe transmission, but 
kindly gave me a hint, with a possibility of better 
success. I tried, but failed; and my poor letters 
remained in my desk. 

One day, on going into the r^ception-^oom of the 
hotel, I perceived my friend T. H. W. conversing 
with two ladies, whom I had noticed at the table that 
day. He was very much surprised to see me, think- 
ing me far away, long ago ; and after heariifig of my 
diffictdties^ remonstrated with me for not having 
informed him of my stay in the city ; regretting the 
absence of his wife and daughter, who would other- 
wise endeavour to make my. sojourn less lonely. 
" Now you are here, I shall avail myself of the' 
opportunity, by asking you to make me two drawings 
of those ruins at Petersburg, which I have been- 
wishing for ever since we were there." 
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That was most kindly proffered, and it would be a 
pleasant occupation for me to paint them ; and how 
fortunate, too I 

He then introduced me to the t¥^ ladies-^Miss 
Catherine Gibbon, of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and her firiend; telling me that thay were both 
going to York Town, to establish a hospital for 
the regiment which had lately arrived at the seat 
of war from their section of country. Miss Gibbon 
represented a committee of ladies who had been 
busily occupied in fitting out this regiment, and 
were then sending regular supplies of medicines^ 
delicacies, and other necessaries to their relatives, 
of whom it was composed. T. H. W. was an old 
friend of Miss Gibbon's £B4nily, and had hetstened 
to see her as soon as ha had heard of her arrival. 

They all jokingly told me that no one need lack 
occupation where there was so much to be done for 
the army^ and recommended me to join the ladies' 
societies that were now in full force, working for the 
soldiers. I reminded them that I was a '^neutral 
British subject" 

Miss Gibbon remained at the hotel several days, 
while purchases and preparaticms for her great task 
were being made; and during that time our ac- 
quaintance progressed rapidly. Another lUchmond 
friend of hers happened to be a gentleman con- 
nected with the "Enquirer New^per/* whom I 
knew sli^tly, and whom I will here qall Mr. 
Mortimer. 
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On the whole I was glad to have an induce- 
ment to visit the " Ladies' Parlour " more frequently, 
and felt much interested in my new friend's mission 
of mercy. Her compagnon de voyage was an elderly 
lady, who acted as her protector and adviser; 
besides whom Miss Gibbon was attended by two 
female servants. She was not so young but that 
she had acquired a good deal of experience in 
nursing and managing ; and was one of those sensible 
practical persons, and at the same time gifted with 
remarkable gentleness and discretion, peculiarly 
suited to the important province she was about to 
fill. She invited me to assist her in her purchases 
and arrangements, and at last expressed so strong 
a desire that I should accompany her to Yorktown, 
that I began to feel quite enthusiastic about her 
trip. 

The precautions relative to leaving the city for 
even a short distance, had become so strict, and 
those permitted to visit the armies were so few and 
limited, that there appeared to be not the sb'ghtest 
use in my attempting to think of such a step, 
nor, alone, could it have been accomplished; but 
Mr. Mortimer was the manager of a private fund, 
collected for one branch of the hospital department, 
o£ which he had the control. He was to ascertain 
requisites, and make purchases; so he conceived 
the idea of appointing me as a visitor, for this 
purpose, to accompany Miss Gibbon and assist her 
in making out lists and reports to the Bichmond 
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Committee. This was a promising plan, which 
would entitle me to a "permit" to visit York- 
town. 

The very idea of the thing, so novel and full 
of interast, ignoring danger, was quite a charming 
relief from the dull monotony of loneliness in a crowd. 
Those letters from the North, so impossible to comply 
with, had only rendered me more uneasy and un- 
settled. One must take an interest in something 
in order to live at all, and I am sorry to confess 
that each day found me less and less a ** neutral '* 
British subject. 

The trip to Yorktown promised both adventure 
and variety, together with the attraction of some- 
thing like a sea-breeze, the very thought of which 
was invigorating. If Miss Gibbon and other lacEes 
were not afraid, why should I be ? 

One could not remain half an hour in the drawing- 
room without hearing of adventures. Only one 
subject occupied the public mind ; and every fresh 
person who appeared, had something to relate of 
what had befallen either himself or his friend. In 
those two days I had seen and heard enough to 
fill a volume. Colonel Thomas (Zarvona) whose 
exploit of recapturing the St. Nicholas and three 
other vessels has been described by several English 
writers, bad just arrived at the American Hotel, 
and with him several who had shared his dangers 
and honours. What a strange-looking man he was, 
as he walked into the dining-room in his Zouave 
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costume and red cap on his closely shaven head. 
The tassel hung low down upon his shoiilders, his 
neck was bare and scraggy, and his manner silent, 
reserved and gloomy. Poor manl he has since 
proved one of the many victims of the war — an 
imprisoned maniac I 

In the reception-room was the lady who had 
encoimtered the party, when the Colonel with his 
captured vessels sailed up the Kappahannock. She 
entertained us one whole morning in relating her 
adventures, of which the following is the substance. 

Her husband was a refugee from Maryland. Sh^ 
had not been able to write to him, or hear from 
him, and resolved to seek him in Richmond, where 
she supposed him to be. She succeeded, and appeared 
unexpectedly to her delighted husband: and what 
a happy meeting I Such hair-breadth escapes a3 
those she related, resembled the adventures of the 
heroes and heroines of the former revolution, the 
ancestors from whom the present race seem to have 
inherited their daring spirit. 

She had left Baltimore in the steamer for Patux- 
ent river, where she landed, and travelled twenty- 
jBve miles in a carriage to a farm-house near the 
chores of the Potomac, where, being joined by 
Jier friends, who had arrived by another route, 
they hoped to find means to cross the river. A 
small boat wa^ engaged, with two free negroes 
to row it across. Just as they were about to em- 
bark, three Yankee ships hove in sight, and away 
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scampered the party up the heach, and breathlessly 
watched the enemy from their hiding-places. But 
it became too late to start that night, and the farm- 
house again received them. Being a small tene- 
menty it could not accommodate the party of five ; 
nevertheless, the good hostess used every persuasion 
to induce our heroine to repose on her own bed ; the 
latter, however, had happened to find out that for 
three nighte the kind lady had pataioticaUy given 
up her room to travellers and refugees, therefore 
she firmly declined ; sitting up and resting herself 
as well as might be upon chairs. 

The next morning the negroes could not be per- 
suaded to cross the Potomac for any inducement. 
The poor foolish fellows had been so *^ scared " at 
the Yankee guns, that the highest bribe coiild not 
tempt them across, to run the second risk of 
returning alone. ^* Cross we must^" said the party ; 
^' you must sell us the boat and let us row ourselves." 
But they were unwilling to part with their boat. 
A raft was then thought of, but the slowneas of 
passage and immense risk was too great to be 
tempted. ''We will cross on a plank rather than 
turn back now," exclaimed the lady. What was to 
be done they were at a loss to conceive. At last» 
however, by dint of urging, bribing, and threatening, 
the two negroes consented to sdl their boat, and 
were told to name their price. This matter settled, 
the four gentlemen agreed to take turns, two at 
it time, and pull for dear lives. Just (me hour were 
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they on those devoted waters, and five miles across! 
The perspiration poured from their brow and rolled 
down their fieu^s, their hands were blistered and 
bleeding, for they were unaccustomed to the work ; 
never was such energy put into force. With strain- 
ing eyes gazing in every direction, thinking every 
minute might be their last, the little craft dashed 
over those dangerous waters, and the five were 
safely landed! Their feelings as they stepped on 
shore, can be better imagined than described. Some 
of the party fell on their knees in thankfulness for 
their deliverance. A lifetime of alarms had happened 
in that one short hour. 

It was but a retired nook where they landed ; 
no public conveyance was at hand — ^no vehicle could 
be obtained. Another hospitable farmer again re- 
ceived them. Their tale was told, and an ox-cart 
provided, and in this light and luxurious vehicle 
they were to be jolted and tumbled over twenty- 
eight miles of rough countiy road. Another night 
was passed in the woods. A log for a seat, their 
poor wearied frames found but little repose, recUn- 
ing against the side of an old school-house. By 
day dawn they were on their way again, and when 
the ox-cart had pitched and roUed them to its 
destination, a farm-waggon took up the march for 
eighteen miles ftuiiher, this mode of conveyance being 
little, if at all, superior to the ox team. It brought 
them safely to the banks of the Bappahannock, over 
wWch they were ferried in danger scarcely less than 
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that on the Potomac ; but Providence again favoured 
them, and not a Yankee ship appeared. Yet, on 
reaching the Essex shore they were in greater jeopardy 
from true friends than they had hitherto been from 
their acknowledged enemies. The military companies 
at Tappahannock, among whom no doubt were my 
own friends of Essex, were drawn up in file. Bullets 
and bayonets were in threatening array to receive 
them. They had forgotten the password, or were 
ignorant that it had been changed, and were sup- 
posed to- be enemies, but after repeating various 
names and signs they were permitted to land, yet 
not without suspicion, and were marched up the 
r street through ranks of armed men, conducted under 
guard to their hotel, and even to their rooms. Soon 
Captain Thomas arrived with his train of prizes. 

This seemed a most providential interference. 
Our little party recognized their Maryland friends 
with heartfelt congratulations. All was now clear 
and promising, and under the Confederate flag 
they safled up the Eappahannock to Fredericksburg, 
whence they had arrived in Kichmond only the day 
before. 

On leaving Baltimore the lady had scarcely 
dared to take leave of her father, who was a known 
Secessionist, and her party had travelled in twos and 
threes, meeting at various points as strangers, to avoid 
suspicion. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed after this recital, "I trust 
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the Almighty will fbrgiTe me ; there is no Suiulay 
in the time of war, and J was so es^er for our prizep 
to sport the Confederate Hag, on their arrival at 
Fredericksburg, that I spent the Sabbath day in 
cutting up the Yankee flags and converting then^ 
into our own," She had left two children in 
Baltimore^ to whom she intended to return shortly. 

Every now and then there would be a cry through 
the rooms, " Live Yankees ! Live Yankees ! Prison- 
ers are passing!" and then such a rush as ther^ 
would be to the windows of the hotels on Main- 
street when the Yankee prisoners were marshalled 
through the town, one would think live Yankee^; 
must have undergone some wonderful transfoxmi^ 
tioiL 

Another day a young lady attracted my attention 
who looked very wearied and d^Ucate^ and on 
accosting her I found she had lately undergone 
a terrible alarm, &om an attack of the Federal guup 
boats on the very house in which she had been 
staying ; which was no other than that of Mr. Gres*- 
ham, of which everybody had been talking. It was 
there that an old lady^ an invalid, had experienced 
such a marvellous escape from the cannon-balls 
which had entered the wall and pierced her bed; 
and then when she wa3 rem.pved> bad passed through 
the top of her choir without touching her. Th^ 
lady prestot verified the whole story, and said jthp 
balls had traversed the house in severoJ places without 
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catwing injury to one single individual, though some 
five, or six were there. 

The " FreetcMm," Federal gtin-Wt, had attacked 
the place, to " rout the rebek/' who were supposed 
to be throwing up earth-worte among the trees. 
The residence of Mr. Gresham was ruined by the 
attack, and the family rendered homeless; but 
Captain Ward of the " Freeborn " met with his death 
from a rifle shot, and several men besides, without 
a single life being sacrificed on the part of the 
Confederates. It seemed too wonderful to be true. 

This occurrence took place at Carter's Creek, in 
the vicinity of Matthias Point, on the Potomac, 

Some hundreds of Choctaw Indians coming to 
Eichmond from Texas, to join the " Wise Brigade " 
in Western Virginia, were announced as " Scalpers 
ARRIVBD," with some horrible suggestions that they 
should be permitted to take scalps in the battles. 
Frequently such " sensational '* notices ran the round 
of the newspapers, no doubt engendering that exag- 
gerated notion of Southern barbarities that, until 
lately, have obtained such credit. 

The Southern people possess a loose and objection- 
able mode of expressing themselves in violent and 
extravagant language, which often means no more 
than the mere words, though they draw upon them- 
selves a vast amount of opprobrium by the practice. 

I had often checked my pupils for the same fault. 
Even Cinta would say to little Jim or Nessie, "Now 
you come here! — ^I'U kiU you if you don't come 
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directly" But the chfldren knew it was only B,fa^ 
de parUr^ and it had not the effect of even stopping 
their grins. Old Aunt Cloe's threats, too, were most 
horrible sometimes, but extended no further than 
words, that I ever discovered. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

Permission to Visit the Camps — We Arrive at Yorktown — The 
Nurses are warmly welcomed — Romantic Quarters in the old 
Mansion — The Peninsula — The Head-quarters of Lord Corn- 
wallis — Coast Epidemics — Heroes of the Tents, and their 
Guardian Angels — We proceed to Business — Gen. D. H. Hill 
— Yorktown — The Soldier's Funeral — A rebellious British Sub- 
ject — An Alarm — The First great Battle. 

So the trip to Yorktown was settled, and the pass 
obtained. It ran thus : — 

"Miss Sarah Jones has permission to leave Richmond in 
order to visit the camps at Yorktown ; promising on her 
honour as a man not to communicate, either by word or writing, 
anything that may contribute to the endangering of the Confede^ 
rate States, or to the aid and comfort of the enemy. 

(Signed) Maemaduke Johnson, 

Aid to the Governor. 
By order of the Governor. 
Given this day, Friday, 12th July, 1861, 
City of Richmond, Virginia." 

Excepting the names and dates, the order was 
printed ; and the " man " not having been erased or " 
altered, I declared to my two friends that I felt quite 
at liberty to write, or to say just as much as I chose 
to do. 
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We passed encampments here and there all along 
the road ; which was by rail to West Point, a vil- 
lage consisting of a few houses on the bank of the 
York River, at that time being fortified with breast- 
works. It was amusing to see the soldiers chasing 
each other to the cars on the approach of the train ; 
and to see the scrambles that occurred over the 
showers of newspapers that were thrown out to them. 

In passing through New Kent County, the "old 
Custis House" was pointed out to me. This was 
where Washington had " finst seen his wife," a Miss 
Custis ; and not far off, near the Pamunky Eiver, was 
the house where the great American hero had been 
married. It was at that time an estate of 7000 acres ; 
now, or rather it was when we passed it, in the pos- 
session of Colonel Lee, one of the sons of the Confe- 
derate General Lee; the estate comprising about 
4000 acres. 

From West Point we proceeded by steamboat to 
Yorktown. Oh, how refreshing after the intolerable 
heat, and distracting bustle of a city hotel, to be 
again in a pure atmosphere on blue waters ! So many 
fishing-boats, and such a calm prevailed on the river, 
that again war seemed only a dream ; but we soon 
witnessed the realities of it 

Such a rushing of soldiers as there was to the boat, 
on our arrival at Yorktown! such confusion and 
scrambling ! In spite of Southern politeness, we were 
in serious risk of being crushed in the crowd ; but my 
companion took everything in a quiet philosophical 
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spirit, and one could not dream of annoyance. Just 
one business occupied her mind ; she had prepared 
herself for discomforts and disagreeables ; and had 
already overcome them in anticipation. 

Having quite a number not only of acquaintances 
but relatives, in the North Carolina companies then 
stationed at Yorktown, Miss Gibbon was in no want 
of friendly assistanca Her arrival was anticipated, 
and, " for the present," rooms at the hospital into 
which the old head-quarters of Comwallis had been 
converted, were prepared for her. General D. H. 
HiU was her personal friend, also Colonel Lee (of 
another family of Lees), and many other officers. 
Colonel Hill was made a Brigadier-General of the 
Confederate army after the battle of Bethel. Pre- 
viously he had been a " General " in some former 
military engagements, and thus recognized in his own 
State of North Carolina. These gentlemen soon 
came to pay their respects, and promised to make 
every arrangement for her comfort; but she ignored 
self entirely, and cared only to fulfil her mission. 

And the first glance sufficed to tell us how much 
she was needed. As we ascended to our temporary 
lodging, we passed through the halls opening into 
several rooms on each side, all crowded with invalid 
soldiers. Some were lying on the floor, others on 
camp bedsteads, with no sort of order or arrangement, 
no attempt at cleanliness or comfort. "Oh!" she 
exclaimed, immediately, " how much there is to be 
done!" We soon discovered that the doctors had 

VOL. I. 2d 
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rather a dread of female interference; and we also 
discovered the reason. A number of ladies had 
formed themselves into societies for thie nursing and 
relief of their " sick soldier " relatives. Several had 
obtained permission to visit the anhies ; and in their 
inexperience and at the same tiiiie anxiety for the 
invalids, had not displayed much discretion in their 
care and remedies ; so that the poor doctors were for 
ever beset with applications to take nnadvisable mea- 
sures for their patients, or, in refusing, to bear the 
unwelcome reisponsibility of a prolonged illness or 
even death in consequence of improper treatment; 
for the aunts, sisters, and mothers would sometimes 
persist in their own remedies in defiance of law or 
order. All this may be attributed to the peculiar 
character of the war, and those who fought it. Ah 
army of " sovereigns," the husbands, sons, and brothers 
of those unused to be controlled, but on the contrary 
educated to control others. 

Already the deaths firom diseases were frightfiilly 
numerous. Each State was then hastening to send 
its own doctors, nurses, and provisions to their repre- 
sentative regiments. This again gsfltve rise to other 
perplexities. Immense cases of pirovisions arrived 
more rapidly than regulations could be made for the 
disposal of them. Hence arose unimaginabte confii- 
sion at all the railroad depSts. Only those of my 
readers who are cognizant of the difficulties of meet- 
ing the wants of an army, however well trained and 
disciplined, even in a country abounding in. the 
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means of tranflportation, can comprehend the delays 
and hindrances of eommunieatmg a thousand miles 
off in a country of few raih-oads, and slow pnogress ; 
where every arrangement was new, and every con- 
venience scarce. 

Miss Gibbon on her part had resolved to be subject 
to army discipline, and to obey orders. She had 
prepared herself for her task by a carefiil perusal of 
the works of Miss Florence Nightingale; and by 
quiet suggestions, and unobtrusive method, soon made 
her presence felt and appreciated. Ah J how happy 
. some of those poor fellows were to offer their fevered 
hand and greet the familiar face from their &r distant 
home ! ^ I shan't try to get well, now you're come 
to nurse me," said one. ** Ah, Miss Catherine, it looks 
like home to see you here!" said another: and a 
third, " Here have I been lying on the floor these 
thriee weeks ; how I wish I had a mattrass, or some- 
thing soft to lie upon!" We saw the soldiers at 
rest, or on the bed (no floor) of sickness who had 
lately won for themselves such &me at the battle 
of BetheL The doctors informed us that many of 
the men were at that time prostrate with camp 
measles, but as soon as the rumours of an engage- 
ment reached them, some had leaped &om their beds 
in direct opposition to his commands. Chains alone 
could have stayed them in their eagerness for **a 
fling at the Yankees." " No doctor could keep me 
back," said a boy of about seventeen, who was listen- 
ing to the conversation, and who had been ever since 
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prostrate with "lung fever." Another began: "I 
marched ten miles in the rain, went to fighting 
directly, then slept on the wet ground in the woods 
in my damp clothes, and had nothing to eat all the 
time ; for I didn't stop for my rations when I heard 
the Yankees were so near. Oh my I but the bullets 
played *01e Dan Tucker' about my ears! not one 
of them hit me though." Another said, " We were 
in the trenches twelve hours alternately working and 
fighting. After the battle we marched to our quar- 
ters, obtained a cup of coffee, and then our whole 
force took up our line of march for this place. It 
was fifteen miles further down, and we reached York- 
town by midnight nearly exhausted." Many of those 
same men had been prostrated ever since, some never 
to rise again. 

Our apartments were two large airy rooms on the 
attic floor, the ascent to which was too narrow and 
winding to admit of carrying an invalid up and 
down: for they were old, rickety stairs. This 
however left us at liberty on a spacious floor, 
although Brigadier-General D. H. Hill and the 
whole medical staff were sorely aggrieved to think 
that the ladies should be sent groping up that dark 
old stair-way into unfurnished garrets. The garrets 
pleased us well enough, for we had servants to assist 
us in arranging them; and as for furniture. Miss 
Gibbon had brought all that was necessary — camp 
bedsteads and bedding, a table, three chairs, with 
isome good large tnmks ^nd packing-cases; and 
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very soon our apartments presented as cosy an air 
as one could wish. Indeed, we esteemed ourselves 
fortunate to be under a roof at all. Qtuint a moi, 
nothing could be more chaiming. To be domiciled 
in this interesting old mansion, and lean out of the 
very window close to which a well-preserved hole in 
the wall showed where the cannon-ball had entered 
in the last revolution, some eighty years before ; 
and to gaze on a scene which must have been 
beautiful always, but particularly fascinating now, 
with its miles of wood and water, and camps everj'^- 
where. 

It was one vast military encampment. There 
was a long line of camps on the ridge of the high 
river banks, another in an open space of the woods 
beyond, and a third down on the shore ; behind you, 
around you, whichever way you turned, the pointed 
tents darted up in bright relief before the broad 
river and blue line of distant coast, or lay snugly 
imbedded in the dark green woods ; and from one or 
another of these encampments one's ears were per- 
petually assailed by the drum and the fife, which 
comprised the principal military music of Yorktown. 
The Southern stock of band instruments was nearly 
exhausted, so the fife rang changes on the martial 
airs of "Dixie's Land" and the "Marseillaise," varied 
by Irish jigs ; and the drum beat time to the march 
or parade. Round the comer of an old building 
poured forth a company of soldiers in " undress " — 
very "undress'* — costume, looking like a troo^ of 
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navvies, though one half might be men of fortune 
and position, who at home commanded their hundred 
servant^ and their carriages and horses, but here 
wiUingly, eagerly, shouldered their axe, and sallied 
forth at dawn of day, to throw up breastworks and 
erect batteries. 

Across that field marched a company to drill, 
along that road went another; there a patrol of 
Zouaves were keeping guard before the head-quarters 
of the General, an old dilapidated building of 
revolutionary times. Here came a troop of horses, 
there a line of baggage-waggons of crazy form and 
uncertain motion ; yonder went a train of a hundred 
mules. The old town was alive with bustle, the 
whole scene was bewildering. It was not English 
in spite of the antique buildings, which are at 
variance with the character of the foliage, the bright 
sky, and glaring sun. The river reminded one of 
the Exe below Powderham, without its background 
of Haldon and Warborough. It was dotted with 
little butterfly fishing-boats, which, peacefully gliding 
here and there, added another contradiction to that 
scene of warlike preparations ; and with a telescope 
you might even see the malicious Pawnee cruising 
about the mouth of the river, some fifteen miles ofl^ 
not daring, however, to come within gunshot. The 
scene was not American, with those dull, dingy, old 
dwellings, in place of the gaily-painted, fanciful 
eggshell residences of modern America. The groups 
of loungers were perfectly American though, entirely 
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at • ease and at home, whether perched upon fences^ 
sitting on doorsteps, or lounging under the trees. 
But along came a company of Zouaves, and th^ 
American a;Ssociations were wafted to Algeria or 
the Crimea, which were again destroyed by the most 
imorienta^ scenery, and the negro women in Eastern 
turbans and very Western crinolines. It was a scene 
of itself, of the times and the occasion, a scene in 
this second great American revolution, which will 
take its place in the world's history, one that is as 
much at variance in its complication of causes and 
results, as was the scene before me. 

One of the most important strongholds in Virginia 
was that Peninsula between the York and James 
Eivers, on which are Williamsburg, the ancient 
capital of Virginia ; Jamestown, where was the first 
English settlement in 1607, and Yorktown; these 
three localities being at that time still in the posses- 
sion of the Virginians, and strongly fortified ; while 
the extremity of the Peninsula was occupied by the 
Federalists, together with the fortress (Monroe) at the 
point. Independently of its importance in the 
present war, the old city of Yor^wn was full of 
interest, both to the antiquarian, and to the lover of 
the picturesque. 

Originally Virginia was divided into only eight 
counties, all to the east of the mountains, of which 
York was one, Yorktown having been made the 
capital in 1705. 

The Swan tavern, still standing, and now crowded 
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with soldiers, is said to be the oldest in Vii^inia ; 
but the building exciting the largest share of interest 
was our old Nelson mansion, the family residence 
of the Nelsons, who emigrated from Cumberland, 
occupied a high standing in the county of York, and 
were the " ancestors of all the Nelsons *' in Virginia. 
During the revolutionary war, when this place was 
occupied by the English, and bombarded by the 
allied armies of France and America, Lord Com- 
wallis made the Nelson House his head-quarters, 
until one day, whilst his lordship was at dinner, his 
favourite servant in attendance was shot by a cannon- 
ball which entered through the wall. After this 
unwelcome visitor Comwallis removed his quarters 
to a less prominent abode. 

Just at the time we were at Yorktown, and indeed 
during that whole summer, an hourly attack by the 
Federal forces was expected. The Confederates 
held themselves in momentary readiness, and in 
spite of danger and adventure, our abode up in the 
old Nelson House was not unmixed with romance. 
Under the roofs along the side of the chambers, 
were long dark closets, alia^ rat retreats ; in the 
deep recesses of which were an accumulation of old 
Nelson documents, some of them bearing date as far 
back as 1690. Every one who visited the mansion ran 
oflf with one of the relics. Here one might decipher 
bills of cargoes and embargoes, tobacco duties, for- 
feitures, and clearances, of the last century ; inter- 
speiised with polite invitations to dinner in the 
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genuine old school style of writing and diction. 
How and why the papers had been left there, we 
could not conjecture. Probably merely as rubbish, 
but there they were, all more or less scallopped and 
indented by the aforesaid rats of literary tastes. 

Two cannon-balls had pierced the roof in the 
former revolution, and more than one had found its 
way into other parts of the house. It was an antique- 
looking substantial brick building, with white stone 
copings at the corners and round the windows, and a 
handsome portico, reached by well-worn steps. It 
stood on the highest part of the " town," or village 
rather, quite conspicuous from the river, and an ex- 
cellent mark for cannon-balls. I must admit it was 
not without some quakings that I lay down to rest 
that night, for the Federal troops had displayed quite 
a predilection for night attacks, and I asked Miss 
Gibbon what we should do if a battle came on while 
we were there. "2>o.^" she said, "why I came 
here on purpose to attend to the sick and wounded, 
and shall find quite enough to do.** I was coward 
enough to inquire if there were any cave or retreat 
in which one could hide, and feel safe, and she again 
put me to shame by saying. "There will be no 
time to look for caves ; where our men are, there I 
shall be ; we are as much in the hands of the 
Almighty in one place as another." She said also 
that if we heard the " long roll " it would be soon 
enough to prepare for danger. In spite of all, we 
enjoyed some sound refreshing sleep up in those 
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old quarters^ though in fact, I did awake with a 
start at the drum ; but Miss Gibbon said it was only 
" beating tattoo." 

Two or three months previously the quiet and un- 
oflTending citizens of Yorktown were pursuing their 
peaceful avocations when a couple of war-steamers 
appeared off the shore, and several cannon-balls 
came flying through the air, without, however, doing 
any other injury than to the nerves of the women 
and children, who forthwith " packed up " and de- 
parted for safer localities, while the men took im- 
mediate precautions to defend the place, which had 
been fortified with extraordinary rapidity. 

One was informed here, of what one heard sub- 
sequently of a score of localities that I afterwards 
passed ; namely, that nothing prevented the Union- 
ists from taking Yorktown when those two gun-boats 
were in the river. Fear had magnified a few daring 
resolute citizens into an army in -the eyes of the 
wavering, conscience-stricken inva4ers; for neither 
at Yorktown, nor in Western Virginia, nor in a dozen 
other places could protections be made, nor troops 
assembled, half so fast as the enemy supposed ; and 
while on the one side we heard, " Washington could 
have been taken by a small force " at such a time, 
the " On to Eichmond," could certainly have been 
accomplished by a dozen routes at the beginning of 
the war. 

Why this beautiful and somewhat elevated country 
should be so unhealthy seems remarkable, but so it 
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is ; and all those shores of the mde and navigable 
rivers are localities for agues and malignant fevers 
during the smmner months. Yellow fever did not 
appear at Norfolk until 1855, and that was fui'ther 
north than usual ; but other epidemics are very 
certain to attack the stranger who ventures to re- 
main within the influence of malaria. Danger ceases 
when the first autumnal frost appears. 

It was not therefore surprising that we should find 
a large number of sufferers amongst the thousands of 
troops concentrated from the various States of the 
South. Not only local disorders, but camp measles 
prevailed to a great extent, the latter often followed 
by diseased lungs, and typhoid fever ; resulting not 
only j&rom the men's own recklessness, but from in- 
efficient care and medicines. Also from the haste 
with which large armies had been hurried to the 
field : armies of soldiers who had promptly volun- 
teered and left their homes without a thought of their 
own conveniences and comforts, men who were by 
education unreflecting, and regardless of life; and 
this was evident in their recklessness of health, as 
much in their camps as on the battle-field. 

On first arriving from a long . march the doctors 
said the men would plunge into the river, where 
they frequently spent an hour or two. Soon falling 
victims to new disorders, the bathings were discon- 
tinued, and ablutions became a rare luxury. 

But in camp, as on the battle-field, these men ex- 
hibited bravery enough to merit the name of heroes. 
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Not because they were careless of life, but on ac- 
count of their noble and unselfish forbearance, good- 
humour, and contentment, amidst most terrible dis- 
comforts and sufferings. One contemplated them in 
speechless astonishment 

Regiments of men, gathered together by local 
influence, individual energy, and a united interest, 
were more easily assembled and hurried off, than 
the necessary conveniences to accompany them, and 
tents to cover them. 

These latter could not be waited for, nor could any 
other comforts. The clothes on their backs, a 
musket, a revolver, or bowie-knife were often all 
that " a splendid regiment, fiilly ^equipped," could 
boast. Nothing daunted, off they marched, and 
willingly. Who could blame them for being poorly 
provided? Who could expect the government of 
a blockaded country, with no " goods *' or army con- 
tractors, to keep pace with all the requirements of 
the tens of thousands of men, who first announced 
their arrival by their appearance at the capital, to 
be quartered whithersoever the authorities indicated ; 
or to be " encamped ** without tents, until provided 
with arms and baggage ? Consequently, chills from 
lying on the bare ground, or crowded fever-breeding 
tents, and a hundred other ailments, were only to be 
expected. Who but must sympathize with them, 
camping on mountains or in marshes, on the borders 
of unhealthy rivers, or at the best in pine woods, 
patiently awaiting the arrival of blankets, tents, and 
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clothing that the Southern' matrons were preparing 
by subscriptions and industry. Some of the regi- 
ments from the wealthy districts, and composed of 
wealthy men, were amply provided, not only with 
necessaries but luxuries ; others again, with barely 
clothes to cover them, were entirely fitted out 
through the liberality and industry of the Eichmond 
ladies, who as T. H. W. had said, were unceasing in 
their labours: many having never before touched 
a needle except for fancy work. 

It was a pitiable sight to see the poor men 
lying there : many of them for the first time in their 
lives removed from the mother's tender care; so 
sufiering and yet so uncomplaining; submitting 
without a murmur to the miserable neglect growing 
out of the necessities of the war, and which the 
kind ladies were so energetic in striving to relieve. 
Heaven only knows what the soldiers of the South 
would have done without the exertions of the women 
in their behalf. It has rested with the ladies to 
appoint committees, to form societies, and raise sub- 
scriptions, to send agents and nurses. There was of 
course a quartermaster's department, and com- 
missary department, and divers circumlocution offices 
combined with them, but while awaiting the orders 
of these, the States came forward to assist their own 
regiments, and everybody was involved in urgent 
demands and active labour, more than it was possible 
to respond to with sufficient promptness. 

In addition to all this, we must remember that 
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this was a people accustomed to be waited upon, and 
to purchase every requirement, only just learning to 
supply its own wants; where railway cars and 
steam engines, destroyed by age or accident, could 
no longer be promptly replaced by an order to the 
North ; where two or three weeks elapsed before you 
could receive an answer to a letter a few hundred 
miles off; and where an agricultural, peaceful, and 
unbusinesslike population, was suddedly launched 
into weighty thought and active exertions. 

During the week I was at Yorktown, we visited most 
of the encampments stationed there ; some of them, 
the North Carolina regiments, more than once; 
and during that short space of time Miss Gibbon 
contrived to accomplish many improvements. One 
house was appropriated to the regiments for whom 
her services were particularly intended ; the invalid 
members of which we had found dispersed about 
all over the town. Then she established a branch 
hospital for those able to be moved on partial re- 
covery ; caused rules for cleanliness to be observed ; 
set carpenters to work to make trestle beds, of 
simple frames and sacking, which she declared 
she would make herself, until a sufficient supply 
of the regular ones could be procured, rather 
than that the men should lie on the bare ground. 
By pasting notices and requests upon the walls, to 
induce order, she obtained the concerted assistance 
of all who could read them ; because every soldier, in 
deference to a lady, independently of the gratitude 
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and regard they felt for her, would endeavour to 
meet her wishes. 

The improvements accomplished by Miss Gibboti 
in a very short space of time, and the mfluence she 
acquired through method and steady perseverance, 
gave rise to many Kttle rivalries and jealousies ampng 
the nurses of the various regiments, highly amusing 
to observe ; but she continued the •* even tenour of 
her way," and drew many blessings on her head. 

Next we set to work to unpack and arrange a 
perfect mountain ef cases, casks, racks, and boxes, 
that had been accumulating' there for weeks, filled 
with the most incongruous collections. Things that 
would "keep,** and things that would not keep: 
things that were spoiled and spoiling, and also 
spoiling others by proximity. New sheeting and old 
linen rags ; bottles of wine, and medicines labelled 
and unlabelled ; mysterious packages of white powder 
that might be either arrowroot or arsenic ; preserves, 
pickles and cakes all mashed together, and smashed 
in their coverings; clothing, bedding, and eatables 
damaged and damaging each other ! Such assort- 
ments demanded shelves and cupboards, and these 
had to be put up ; but the task was more easily pn>- 
posed than accomplished. Like the trestle-beds, per- 
mission had to be obtained of somebody, who was to 
inquire of somebody else, who was then to send an 
order somewhere for timber, and somewhere else to 
have it sawed : and I could not help thinking that in 
Yankeedom, while all this ceremony was being per- 
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formed, a man would have cut down a tree turned it 
into a closet, and filled it into the bargain. Still a 
great deal was accomplished. 

It seemed strange to see men of all ranks, 
(judging by dress,) riding, walking, and lounging 
together in intimate association ; until one discovered 
that so many of them were related. In one tent a 
private was being nursed by his colonel. They were 
brothers; and a third brother was a lieutenant in 
the same regiment. Sometimes a father and two or 
three sons, or several brothers, all held different 
ranks. Doctors, privates, chaplains, and officers, 
nearly all acknowledgiug family connexions, where 
c<yimnhood is recognized to such a remote extent. 
Some of the officers were mere youths : there were 
captains, scarcely of age, and majors and colonels of 
not five-and-twenty summers. So little had the art 
of war been studied by the majority of that farming 
population, that the youth, fresh from the military 
college, was often appointed major or captain over 
his senior in the ranks. 

General Hill came several times, to assure Miss 
Gibbon of his assistance and protection : indeed he 
endeavoured to " look in " every day, if it were only 
for a minute. Sometimes he would seat himself 
upon a box, or anything that happened to be con- 
venient, and seem almost too weary to stir again. 
Miss Gibbon said he was invalid enough to be her 
patient, and insisted on giving him some cordial, or 
home-made wine, which he gladly quaffed in the very 
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few minutes lie allowed himself for rest and sociability. 
One scarcely invested him with the qualities of the 
General he lia« since proved himseK to be, as he sat 
there on his unostentatious seat, a heap of chattels, 
in his loose summer attire, conversing in a frank and 
fatherly manner. Care sat on his features, as on 
those of all in authority, but no fear, no flinching ; 
and one might suspect his chief sorrow to rest in the 
necessity of bringing the men from their peaceful 
homes to engage and suffer in a useless imnecessaiy 
war. In those early days of the revolution and army 
discipline, one might conjecture the Greneral's first 
aim was to reduce the affairs of Yorktown to some 
system, without, however, enforcing rules too strict 
to suit the disposition of the young army, and lose 
its affection. He used to say he had not time to 
take care of himself ; and I believe it " Head-quar* 
ters " were thronged the livelong day, and General 
Hill, like all others in authority, had twice as much 
to do as he could conveniently accomplish. 

It was very interesting, iu visitiag the different 
camps — ^for there were numerous demands for the 
nurses in every one of them — ^to pass over the same 
ground so strongly contested by my own countrymen 
in the former Kevolution. There was the marsh, over 
which Washington had marched the night before the 
attack on Yorktown, when Comwallis had surrendered. 
It is a broad level, between two hills, fiill of tall grass, 
very even and of a bright green, much resembling 
a rice plantation. Now aU the timber was levelled 
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on the high ground beyond, while abbatis and palli- 
sades along the edges, and miles of breastworks, as 
there seemed to be — ^for they were everywhere — ^im- 
peded the advance of the enemy: ridges of the 
ancient fortifications were once more rendered avail- 
able against an invading army. It was fortunate for * 
me to enjoy the confidence of General Hill, because 
he gave me permission to sketch as much as I pleased, 
and this was a very great privilege. 

One circumstance happened to me owing to this 
permission, productive of a share of amusement not 
unmixed with danger, which I must briefly relate. 

A gentlemian, called Captain Jones, on seeing me 
busy with my sketch-book, took great pains to find 
out who I was, and then as much more pains to make 
an errand to Miss Gibbon and form our acquaintance ; 
and a few extra pains besides, to invite us to look 
at such a view, or visit such a camp. Miss Gibbon 
was not sparing of her jokes, because this captain, 
who did not seem to belong to any company that we 
could discover, evinced much curiosity concerning me 
and my business there, my birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and so forth. I discerned another motive, 
though I did not think the man would take quite so 
much trouble as was afterwards proved. However, we 
I'arely appeared in our bonnets beyond the threshold, 
than the ever-present Captain Jones was ready to 
attend us. 

Thu whole scenery of Yorktown was picturesque, 
even m its present most desolate and rugged condi- 
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tion. The foliage of locust and linden trees was 
everywhere beautiful — ^the tramp of soldiers cannot 
affect that — ^and there was a sad poetry in the luxu- 
riance of the vines and wild flowers which sprung up 
in every corner, the broken fences and the trampled 
gardens smiling again under the magnificence of the 
gaudy trumpet-flower, and every heap of rubbish 
covered with the delicate passion-flower. The em- 
bankments freshly thrown up were soon green with 
vegetation, and a few minutes' walk took you into 
woods where war and strife seemed but a dream or a 
history of the past. From wooded banks, deep ravines 
and romantic roads wound down to the shore, which, 
covered with fine sand, was washed by a few semi- 
saline waves and marine plants. 

During the early history of Virginia, Yorktown 
was a place of much commercial importance, and 
there are again anticipations of a magnificent future 
for this dHapidated and desolated viUage. For many 
years it has been only an unimportant fishing town, 
having remained in its original condition and retained 
its old associations: only two buildings have been 
erected since the revolutionary war. The old church, 
built one hundred and seventy years ago, was burned 
down in 1814, a " frame " edifice having since replaced 
it The churchyard, like those of several other early 
settlements, bore quite an English appearance. Old 
family tombstones, with broad slabs and carved in- 
scriptions, lay broken and half buried in weeds and 
rubbish. 
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Whichever way we turned traces of soldiers met 
our eye, and even these old tombstones were defaced 
and greasy, from having answered the purpose of 
tables to those encamping near, or quartered in the 
old church. 

One of the patients at the Nelson House was a 
wounded German, a Federal prisoner, captured at 
•Bethel. His arm only was injured, not confining him 
at all, and he weis walking about with the rest of the 
soldiers, quite at his ease, only looking, as no doubt 
he felt, rather foolish among so many ^^ friendly «ne- 
mie8.^^ He told me he was very anxious to be allowed 
to go home, and, once there, would " follow his trade " 
in future ; for he had been so much mistaken in 
Southern people. I believe from what the man said, 
he had expected to come to fight savages or wild 
Indians. 

Nearly every day we heard some fresh exploit of 
the pickets on the Peninsula. Even . young bop 
began to entertain such contempt of Yankee soldiers 
that aU shadow of fear was banished. One grand joke 
obtained credit in Yorktown of a mere lad, who on 
picket duty had run after a mounted Federal soldier 
with an empty pistol, which he had pointed at him, 
ordering his surrender, and threatening to shoot him 
instantly. The " Yankee," thinking the pistol loaded, 
promptly acquiesced. At the commencement of the 
war the Northern troops were dreadfully afraid of a 
gun. The Confederates used to say that when the 
order was given to fire, the Yankees shut their eyes 
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and turned away their heads, while puUing the trig- 
ger. 

Another day three prisoners were brought in. I saw 
them come. One man had captured them. He had 
first been captured by the three, but, in passing a 
house, two of the Federals lay down their arms, and 
went to procure a draught of water. The Southerner 
thought this too good an opportunity to be lost, and, 
suddenly overcoming his captor, and possessing him- 
seK of his musket, called upon him to surrender in 
his tumi As soon as the other two made their ap- 
pearance he pointed his gun, and demanded their sur- 
render also, which, seeing their prisoner in possession 
of all their arms, they were compelled to do. When 
the man, a Georgian, arrived with his three prisoners, 
his comrades asked how he had managed to '^bag 
three at once." "Oh, I surrounded them some- 
how." 

During my stay at Torktown one invalid in parti- 
cular had interested us, being a &iend of Miss 
Gibbon, and one to whom death had been fast 
approaching ever since the battle of Bethel. Several 
deaths occurred during the week; but when this 
young soldier went to his last home, Miss Gibbon felt 
desirous of following him to the grave. It was a 
most interesting ceremony, and one I can never 
forget No pomp, no show of military parade was 
there. The only martial music was the quiet beat 
of the drum keeping time to the funeral hymn that 
the fife was slowly playiog. Two and two marched 
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the comrades, who so lately loved him far away from 
home and kindred, and watched his couch of death — 
a hero, not of the battle-field, but of fortitude, of 
patience, and self-sacrifice to his country. Already 
had the deceiving malady painted the hectic flush 
upon his cheek, but it did not quench his valour, and 
from the far-off South he had rushed to Virginia's 
safety. Already ^d the harrowing cough tear his 
poor lungs, when he heard that an opportunity had 
arrived for him to lend his frail life to his coimtry, 
and the rain and the night march stopped him not as 
he went forth to meet the enemy. He fought bravely 
and successfully, yet though he escaped the shot of 
the enemy he was struck by the shaft of death, and 
carried back to his bed in camp a victim to patriotism. 
No mother's voice nor sister's gentle care to soothe his 
dying moments. His happy home with all its luxu- 
ries had been forsaken, resigned for the coarse fare 
and low couch of the soldier's camp, and all without 
a murmur. And now they bear him to the quiet 
grave. In their undress costume, with drooping 
heads and moistened eyelids, the soldiers preceded 
the covered waggon that contained the remains of him 
who had *' fought the good fight of faith and finished 
his course with joy." In a sequestered spot, amidst 
the wild flowers and beneath the forest trees, the 
grave was dug. No fimeral oration had been pre- 
pared, but the crowd of soldiers ranged round the 
grave, with heads uncovered, gave their reverent 
attention to the few words of exhortation uttered by 
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their colonel, who aflfectionately incited his men to 
imitate their departed comrade in his Christian course 
as well as in his bravery, and to be the good " soldier 
of Christ," as well as of their country. 

Not having given up my room at the hotel, I did 
not extend my stay at Yorktown beyond the week, 
but had the satisfaction of helping my excellent 
companion to establish herself in another lodging — 
a private house, from whence the owners had fled on 
the first approach of the enemy, but who now, having 
regained their courage, were intending to return. 
The lady of the house promised to be a great protec- 
tion and comfort to Miss Gibbon ; and another antici- 
pated pleasure for her was the arrrival of some 
friends, Mrs. Colonel Lee, and two other North 
Carolina ladies. 

They all endeavoured to persuade me to remain 
with them, but I am sorry to confess that army 
rations did not quite suit my palate, nor the excite- 
ment and harrowing scenes by which we were sur- 
rounded; and I felt that health was my only 
safeguard at such a time. My estimable frien(^ 
however, loaded me with commissions, and I was 
happier in the prospect of having an occupation by 
which one could identify oneself in part, with the 
one great and absorbing business. 

" What ! a neutral British subject aflbrd aid and 
comfort to the rebels ?" Yes, kind reader ; and you 
would have done the same. Had I not witnessed 
men of Anglo-Saxon descent and noble aspirations, 
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and the youth and flower of a white race, being sacri- 
ficed by thousands, and involving in misery tens of 
thousands more, in an unjustifiable and aimless war ? 
Did I not find a strange and mistaken philanthropy 
proposing to turn adrift, on a cold unpromising wodd, 
another race of people, already thriving, well fed, 
and satisfied ; a race of no higher aspirations than to 
eat, drink, sleep, and be decked in finery ; and to 
accomplish whose " fireedom " the whole world was 
to be involved in trouble ? Therefore I did resolve 
to do all I could for those same "rebels," not only 
in Richmond but in England ; and again I resolved 
to leave no stone unturned to get some letters con- 
veyed across the ocean. 

Our journey back was not up the York River 
to West Point, but across the Peninsula to the 
James River. It was a frightfiilly wet morning 
when we set off in a crazy rumbling old hack car- 
riage. One more lady, returning to Richmond, and 
seven gentlemen, were inside this vehicle, intended 
to accommodate nine. * I was not sorry to see another 
portion of the Peninsula, which has since enabled 
me to comprehend more of the sorrows of war : for 
one gained some idea of the roads and swamps that 
since then have been the scenes of such terrific en- 
gagements. That hack, I presume, was built so that 
it could not upset under any circumstances whatever. 
I don't know what else saved us firom a muddy and 
swampy deposit. And, as if the torrents of rain were 
not enough, we passed through lanes so narrow that 
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the branches swept and dashed their dripping foliage 
into the face of any one who dared to peep between 
the leather curtains, and we proceeded at a walking 
pace: a slow laborious walk it was for those poor 
toiUng horses. 

By the time we arrived at Grove Perry, on the 
James River, the rain had, happily, ceased ; there we 
waited some time for the steamer. Prom this point 
we could easily distinguish the Federal blockade 
ships at the mouth of the river in the Hampton 
Beads, and also the fortress, with a telescope. Quite 
a commotion occurred when our steamer was first 
seen to wind round a point below, and there was a 
quick summons to the guns (that place being also 
an encampment and protected), for some of the 
travellers insisted that it was a Yankee vesseL 
Anxiously indeed, and in much trepidation, did at 
least one of the party watch her approach ; and I 
was vainly trying to conjure up some reason to 
assign for a neutral British subject being found on a 
journey between the rebel army and the rebel 
capital, until a cheer announced that it was a false 
alarm; and soon we were all safe in the suspicious 
steamer, every stroke of whose paddle carried us 
ftffther from danger. 

Hampton Beads is the name given to the broad 
expanse of water between the mouth of James Biver 
and the entrance into Chesapeake Bay, Newport 
News Point on the north side of the river, and Pig 
Point on the south, at the junction of the Nansemond 
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with the James. Between these two points the disr 
tance is about five miles. Craney Island lies at the 
mouth of Elizabeth Biver, some six or seyen miles 
east of Pig Point. Sewell's Point is about the same 
distance north of Craney Island. These four points 
form, therefore, rery nearly a parallelogram. Old 
Point is five miles north of Sewell's Point 

Of these places, the Federals had possession of the 
points on the northern coast at that time, upon which 
troops were easily landed from the fortresses. Monroe 
had been held since tiie commencement of hostilities, 
Virginia valuing honoiu* rather than power, having 
refused to seize it until she seceded ; by which time 
it had of course been occupied by the enemy. The 
adjacent fortress, known by the name of " Eip Raps," 
is a monimient to the persevering skill of the engi- 
neers who planned it. For thirty years they cast 
stones and fragments of rock into water twenty feet 
deep, where they had continued to sink, until there 
seemed but little hope that a foundation would ever 
be obtained. In due time the heap emerged above 
the waves, their, labour was rewarded, and upon 
this artificial island the " impregnable fortress " was 
erected. 

Once more we passed the ruined tower of James- 
town. Once more this sacred spot was to resound 
with the roar of cannon. A wealthy and patriotic 
Virginian had, at his individual expense, planted 
eighteen mounted cannon along the shore, and hired 
one hundred men to manage them. Soon, perhaps. 
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that little ruined tower wiU exist only in the history 
of the country! There it stood in quiet solitude, 
the beautiful grove of trees cut away, and only a few 
blackened stems remainiug, that extended their bare 
arms as if sympathising in its by-gone glories. Once 
more it was transferred in its new and warlike aspect 
to my sketch-book. 

On the boat, as we proceeded, I saw many persons 
in deep conversation, and heard some battle spoken of. 
Miss Gibbon and I had been too much occupied to think 
of news or newspapers ; but the gentlemen in the hack 
had been absorbed in some " great battle " somewhere. 
Captain Meade, whom I had met frequently, was 
on the boat, and had been kindly entertaining me 
with a description of Fort Sumter, and the progress 
of its capture, and then the battle of Bethel, at which 
he had been present ; and when I asked him about 
the news, he said " Did you not know a great battle 
was fought on Thursday (this was Saturday) near 
Manassas ?" No, I had known notliing of it. " Oh, 
yes ; the greatest battle we have fought yet, and with 
iresh success. The Yankees were trying to cross a 
river, and we beat them back," &c., &c. 

That was the battle of Blackburn's Ford, on the 
18th July, then a " great battle," but soon to sink 
into insignificance in comparison with that still 
greater one, the battle of Bull Kun, or Manassas. 

END OF VOL I. 
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